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ridentem dicere verum, 


Quid vetat.”—Honrace, 


Tue persons now at the helm of the 
Scottish kirk have hitherto mani- 
fested their ability as pilots by steer- 
ing her into dangers from which 
they will require to manifest still 
greater ability before they extricate 
her. They found her in beautiful 
trim, sailing majestically before a 
gentle breeze, in a deep, smooth, and 
open sea; but, relying on their own 
skill and sagacity with an implicit 
faith which could not do otherwise 
than lead them to bright results, 
they took it into their heads that, 
by tacking about, they could lay her 
upon a course more favourable for 
pursuing her voyage. ‘That experi- 
ment they accordingly tried, and the 
upshot is, that they have succeeded 
in getting her involved among shoals 
and breakers, where they persist in 
keeping her under a press of canvass, 
though she rolls dreadfully, and her 
timbers are strained to the utmost. 
She, in fact, threatens, with every 
gust of wind, to strike, and go to 
pieces; and if they wish to save her 
from becoming a total wreck, they 
have now a fair opportunity of dis- 
playing feats of seamanship more 
brilliant than any they have yet ex- 


hibited. As it does not very ob- 
viously appear that they could gain 
any solid advantage by wilfully 
swamping the bonnie bark, we by no 
means accuse them of felonious in- 
tentions in regard to her. At the 
same time, it must be confessed that 
they have brought her into peril 
with as much seeming recklessness 
as if they had never meant to bring 
her out of it, but had merely wished 
to acquire glory at her expense by 
an achievement similar to that of the 
renowned Sir John Falstaff, when he 
coolly led his “ ragamuftins” where 
he knew “they would be peppered,” 
and then, consulting for the safety of 
his own portly carcass, most gallantly 
left them to their fate. 

But, to drop these allusions, the 
party who have now the predomi- 
nance in the kirk no sooner came 
into power, than they were seized 
with an irrepressible desire of im- 
proving her condition by raising 
her to “spiritual independence ;” 
that is, they wished, as appears 
from subsequent events, to confer 
upon her the same supremacy over 
the civil power as was enjoyed by his 
holiness the pope in the palmiest 


* The author wishes the readers of this article to understand that, in calling him- 
self “ A Strathbogie Churchman,” he means no more than that, as a layman, he 
entertains the same views of ecclesiastical policy with the seven suspended ministers. 
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days of Romanism. To work, there- 
fore, they went, and passed, the 
“ Veto law,” which was a very bold 
and thorough-going enactment, inas- 
much as it treated certain very strin- 
gent acts of parliament, previously 
considered by every lawyer in the 
kingdom to be in full force, as if 
they had been so much waste paper 
in a tobacconist’s shop; and, more- 
over, deprived a considerable portion 
of the community of some of their 
most valuable legal rights. A mea- 
sure so sharp and wnceremonious as 
this (such is the depravity of human 
nature, in wishing to resist spolia- 
tion, even though kirk reformers 
may be the plunderers) was bitterly 
complained of by those whom it ag- 
grieved, and some of them applied to 
the civil courts for redress. They 
obtained their suits; but the au- 
thors of the law in question, as they 
took leave to make it without asking 
permission of the legislative, resolved 
to maintain it in spite of the judicial 
authoritics of the land; and treated, 
first, a sentence of the fifteen Scotch 
judges, and secondly, a decision pro- 
nounced by the lord-chancellor, with 
the concurrence of the whole ILouse 
of Peers, as if the one had been the 
mock edict of a junto of chimney- 
sweeps, and the other a decree given 
forth in a larking mood by a divan 
of journeyman tailors. Nor was this 
all. Our spiritual politicians not 
only declined the authority of the 
civil courts themselves; but, for 
daring to recognise that authority, 
they suspended from office no fewer 
than seven clergymen in one presby- 
tery, and threatened them with de- 
position,—a menace which they are 
now preparing to carry into effect, as 
an example to all whose criminal 
propensities may instigate them to 
the horrid impiety of obeying the 
laws of their country rather than the 
injunctions of an ecclesiastical clique. 
As necessary to the success of 
their schemes, these kirk regenerators 
assiduously cultivate the arts of agi- 
tation ; nor do they study without 
As demagogues, some of 
them are not inferior to the great 
Dan himself. Their intrigues are 
felt over the whole country, from 
“ Maidenkirk to John o’ Groats,” and 
have penetrated even into Orkney and 
Shetland. ‘They have combinations 


success. 


jor promoting their objects in most of 
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the great towns, and in many of the 
country parishes. A goodly number 
of the party make the instruction of 
their congregations quite a secondary 
object, and stroll about the country 
as itinerant orators, attempting to 
stir up the people by inflammatory 
speeches and vehement invectives 
against the moderate clergy, the 
Court of Session, and the House 
of Lords. Many of these vagrant 
apostles have the aes triplex in hard- 
est temper upon their foreheads, and 
the very perfection of scurrility upon 
their tongues. 

As to the success which has hither- 
to attended their exertions, it may be 
detailed in a few words. The kirk 
has been placed in the indecent and 
rather dangerous attitude of resist- 
ance to the law of the land and re- 
bellion against the state. The tran- 
quillity which had wont to reign 
within her walls has been changed 
into revolutionary commotion and 
fierce intestine war. Her clergy are 
not only divided among themselves, 
but dissensions, which will not be 
put down during the present genera- 
tion, have been introduced into many 
of her parishes and congregations. 
Disgusted with the proceeding 
the faction who preside in her coun- 
cils, many of the higher and middle 
classes are leaving her communion, 
and joining the Episcopalians. ‘This 
secession is at present one of princi- 
ple only; but, if matters continue 
long in their present condition, it will 
become fashionable, and will descend 
from the rank and wealth to the 
humblest classes of the community. 
Her extension scheme will soon be 
as destitute of funds as the National 
Monument on the Calton Hill, Edin- 
burgh ; her India mission is scarcely 
heard of amidst the din of domestic 
broils; the contributions which should 
go to multiply her schools, and sup- 
port her colonial churches, are di- 

verted into the new channels of 
keeping up agitation, and paying for 
lawsuits. Her adverse circumstances 
are, in the meantime, well known to 
the kirk’s enemies; they are made 
the subject of triumphant articles in 
the journals of Gath, and the theme 





of fiendish joy in the gazettes of 


Askalon. Episcopalians, Dissenters, 
Papists—all the “uncircumcised Phi- 
listines”"—who hate her ascendancy, 
or would profit by her downfal, look 
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at her anomalous position with ec- 
stasy. ‘They see that by her rupture 
with the state she has become, like 
Samson, shorn of his locks. They 
hear the clashing of arms within her, 
and quote the text, “a house or a 
kingdom divided against itself cannot 
stand.” They gladly anticipate the 
near approach of the day when of all 
her glorious buildings “ not one 
stone shall be left upon another.” 

The party who have brought the 


kirk into a state so agrecable to 
her enemies assume the title of 


Non- intrusionists. 
in a name,” and this is a spe- 
cious one, which, etymologically 
considered, might lead an English- 
man, in his John-Bullish simplicity, 
to imagine that those who bear it 
were some Scotch sect of religionists, 
remarkable for their retiring, wnas- 
suming temper, and their innocence 
of Paul-Pr yism, as well as of every 
other vice teasing or troublesome to 


* There is much 


mankind. Those, however, who 
have read the foregoing remarks 
may find room for suspicion, that 


the Non-intrusionists of the Scottish 
kirk are by no means bigoted adhe- 
rents of such a code of morality ; 
and that as Zucus, according to the 
gravest lexicographers, is so called a 
non lucendo, while certain members 
of the House Commons are in 
senatorial parlance styled honourable, 
though they have no honour at all, 
so the dominant party in the kirk 
may, by an amiable piece of self- 
courtesy, have christened themselves 
Non-intrusionists, just because they 
are, without exception, the most in- 
trusive, pragmatical, forward, pre- 
sumptuous, and every way intolerable 
class of vermin now in existence. 
Leaving, however, such of our readers 
as are not personally acquainted with 
these people to judge from what has 
been said, or from any other source 
they please, of the appropriateness of 
the name as an appellative to the 
sect at large, as well as to form 
their own opinion of the principle 
on which it has been selected, we 
proceed, in accordance with our title, 
to bring under their notice a few of 
the more eminent Non-intrusion 
leaders. 

The commander-in-chief, then, of 
the Non-intrusionists is the justly 
celebrated Dr. Chalmers. When we 


call him, howeyer, their commander- 


Dr. Chalmers. 
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in-chief, we must add the qualifying 
terms ostensibly and nominally ; for in 
reality — absit invidia verbo —he is 
merely their tool. The fact is, that, 
generally speaking, they have no 
great esteem for, and as little con- 
fidence in, him. His talents are pro- 
digious, his eloquence overpowering ; 
and he enjoys not only a Scotch, but 
an English and Irish fame. These 
are qualifications which may often 
be of splendid use for party, as well 
as for nobler purposes ; and, there- 
fore, the Non-intrusionists trepanned 
and inveigled him into their ranks. 
But the Doctor, when left to himself, 
has a perilous candour, and a liber- 
ality of sentiment which betray him 
into damnable heresies. He grants, 
for instance, that there are faithful 
ministers on the moderate side of the 
kirk, and confesses that there are 
non-intrusion clergymen of an op- 
posite character ; recognises the Eng- 
lish establishment as a church of 
Christ, and admits that a Wesleyan 
Methodist may be saved. Now, as to 


‘* Damn all parties but their own,” 


is matter of conscience with true-blue 
Non - intrusionists, as well as with 
good Catholics, how can they place 
confidence in one who is so shamefully 
latitudinarian in his principles? Dr. 
Chalmers, moreover, lies under the 
scandal of being, or having been, on 


terms of intimacy with Dr. Muir, 
Dr. Macleod, and other “men of 
Belial,” who lead in the phalanx of 


the Moderates, and those who have 
intercourse with the enemy ought 
surely not to be trusted with sub- 
stantial power. For these and other 
excellent reasons of a similar kind, 
the Nons (we shall employ now and 
then this abbreviated form of the 
word)—the Nons, we say, have al- 
ways deemed it proper to keep the 
Doctor in a subordinate capacity ; 
while on account of the respectability 
which his illustrious name confers on 
their party, and the efficient aid 
which he can lend them on great 
emergencies, they have contrived to 
make both him and the country be- 
lieve that he is the chief captain of 
their host, their prime minister, their 
oracle, their all in all. In speech- 
making, in pamphleteering, in cor- 
responding with people of rank, in 
negotiating with statesmen, Dr. Chal- 
mers has performed herculean labours 
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for the non-intrusion cause. But as 
Hercules of old slew his hydras, and 
caught his wild bulls, and cleansed 
his “Augean stables, not of his own 
free-will, but at the dictation of others 
to whom the Fates had made him 
subject, so Dr. Chalmers wields his 
club, and applies his fire, and shoots 
his deadly arrows, not so much of his 
own accord, as at the bidding of the 
clique to whom his evil stars, or 
rather his own good-nature and sim- 
plicity, have made him, in his hoary 
age, an intellectual thrall. Nor 1s 
the employment which his masters 
find for him, any more than the tasks 
imposed upon the son of Jupiter and 
Alemena, always of the most dignified 
or manly kind. More than once, 
laying aside his mace and doffing his 
lion’s skin, has he been compelled to 
ply the sophist’s distaff and toil at 
the casuist’s loom in manufacturing 
webs to cover the nakedness of a 
cause which has not a rag of sound 
argument to hide its shame. 

It is curious to observe the strange 
and discordant positions into which 
Dr. Chalmers has been forced, since 
he became the advocate of non- 
intrusion. He has himself told 
that, when the Veto law was first 
proposed, he was utterly averse to it, 
on the very good ground that it was 
ultra vires for the church to enact it. 
Its authors, however, got him pre- 
vailed upon, not only to be its mover 
in the General Assembly, but to 
exhaust the splendid powers of his 
eloquence in its support. At a more 


recent period when the Court of 


Session and the House of Lords had 
both decided against it, he manfully 
declared his conviction that it was 
from the first “a great blunder.” 
After attesting its merits by a cer- 
tificate so unequivocal as this, it might 
have been supposed that he would 


have given it up as undeserving of 


any further countenance. But, no; 
the tether of his inconsistency was 
not yet fully stretched, and the Doc- 
tor was anxious, it seems, to exhibit 
it in its entire length. 
proposing thatthe “ Veto law” should 
be abandoned, as one would think 
every “ great blunder” ought to be, 
and that with all possible expedition, 
the Doctor proposed—what ?—risum 
teneatis, amici ?—that it should be 
re-enacted! Well, shortly after, out 
came a portly pamphlet, “ By Thomas 
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Jinds herself.” 


Instead of 
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Chalmers, D.D. Professor of Theology 
in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute of France.” In this produc- 
tion, which was entitled, What ought 
the Church and the People of Scot- 
land to do now? the reverend author 
counsels the church to repeal the 
“ Veto law” as “ the only proper out- 
going from the position in which she 
of course finds herself” — that very 
Veto law which, but a few weeks be- 
fore, he had exhorted her with all 
his powers of persuasion to re-enact ! 
In the same pamphlet he strenuously 
recommends to her one of these al- 
ternatives, either “ to fall back on the 
call,” or to procure the abolition of 
patronage and elect her ministers by 
the popular voice; the latter being 
a line of policy which, when he first 
became a Non-intrusionist, he had 
deprecated and denounced with a 
prophet’s fervour and an apostle’s 
zeal! Nor is this all. In the self- 
same production in which we learn 
for the first time that Dr. Chalmers 
is, like Daniel O'Connell, a repealer, 
he contends vehemently for the ex- 
emplary punishment of the seven 
Strathbogie ministers. Now these 
Strathbogie ministers, be it known to 
all humane and reasonable men, had 
been guilty of no crime but that of 
presuming to obey the civil courts 
after the latter had declared the 
“Veto law” null and void; and when, 
if they had refused, they would have 
been subjected to a pecuniary penalty 
of great and not improbably ruinous 
amount. The “ Veto-act,” Dr. Chal- 
mers had, in the first place, declared 
to be “a great blunder ;” and next 
he insists that, as “ a great blunder,” 
and as clashing with the laws of the 
country, it ought to be repealed as 
the “ only proper outgoing from th 
position in which the church of cou) 
Yet in the same bre: ath 
he contends that, for disobeying it, 
“ great blunder” as it was,—disobey- 
ing it after it had been pronounced 
by the highest authorities of the land 
illegal,—disobeying it when the op- 
posite conduct would have brought 
down heavy civil penalties upon their 
head, the seven ministers of Strath- 
bogie are to be deposed from office, 
deprived of their stipends, and cas 
upon the wide world to seek a ere 
sistence by digging or begging, as 
they best can! According to Dr. 





Dr. Chalmers. 


Chalmers, the dominant party in the 
church are, in the first place, to com- 
mit “a great blunder ;” they are, 
secondly, to commit the “ great blun- 
der” over again; they are, thirdly, 
to retrieve the “ great blunder,” as 
“the ouly proper outgoing which the 
church has from the position in which 
she of course finds herself” (and for 
“ finding herself” in which she has, 
“ of course,” to thank Dr. Chalmers, 
and his wiseacres of friends); and, 
fourthly, to diminish the profane 
ridicule excited by this comedy of 
“ ereat blunders,” as well as to shew 
what idea of poetic justice its authors 
entertain, the aforesaid dominant 
party in the church are to wind up 
the strange drama by a tragic scene, 
und deprive seven ministers of their 
status and livings* for presuming to 
the great blunder” a little 
earlier than these sage and blessed 
blunderbusses of a dominant party, 
owing to their sheer love of blunder- 
ing, were inclined to do themselves! 

* Is it not lamentable,” thou may- 
est perchance exclaim, gentle reader, 
“to see a man like Dr. Chalmers 
thus stultifying himself, and dis- 
vracing his noble genius?” Yes, we 
reply, it is indeed truly lamentable ; 
but Dr. Chalmers cannot help it. 
Faney to thyself a bird, which, so 
long as there is a dead calm, manifests 
such a degree of instinct as makes it 
pass among its feathered associates 
for a bird of genius, and which can 
fly about from place to place as ra- 
tionally as any other fowl of the air, 
but which, as soon as a breath of 
wind stirs the atmosphere, is trans- 
formed into a weathercock—as sheer 
a vane as ever whirled round upon a 
steeple, and turned its beak to the 
breeze; or fancy to thyself an un- 
feathered biped —in other words, a 
bona fide specimen of the genus homo 
-endowed with high intellectual 
powers, and capable of conducting 
himself with the greatest propriety, 
so long as designing persons that may 
have insinuated themselves into his 
favour let him alone, but who no 
sooner begins to be tampered with 
by such individuals than he is meta- 
morphosed into a Punch—as down- 
right a puppet as ever was made of 
wire and pasteboard, moving only as 
it is moved, and speaking (if it can 


retrieve “ 
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be said to speak at all) only as the 
fellow that works its mechanism gives 
it utterance,—fancy, we say, such a 
man or such a bird, and thou wilt 
have in thy mind’s eye, in either case, 
what Dr. Chalmers is when left to 
himself, and what he becomes when 
brought under the influence of the 
Nons. So long as they let him alone, 
he enjoys free agency ; and he then 
thinks, and speaks, and acts as Dr. 
Chalmers might be expected to do— 
that is, like a man of sense, humanity, 
and genius. But no sooner do they 
blow upon him, no sooner do they 
pull certain mental wires they have 
got the command of, than he be- 
comes a mere machine—a weather- 
cock which turns its head in the 
direction of the wind, and cannot do 
otherwise—or a puppet which cuts 
such antic capers as the showman 
pleases, and seems to articulate such 
discreditable jargon as he pronounces, 
and can do no more. LIlence the Doc- 
tor’s inconsistencies. But why, it 
may be asked, can a man with the 
lofty genius of Dr. Chalmers stoop so 
low as to become the passive tool of 
any faction? It is not easy, we reply, 
to account for the phenomenon ; but 
it may be a step towards the solution 
of the difficulty if we say, in the first 
place, that Dr. Chalmers had certain 
vague ideas in his head about some 
very moderate reform in the kirk 
long ago, which ideas the Nons have 
found means to put into such a state 
of fermentation, as rather to confuse 
his brain; and if we add, in the se- 
cond place, that the party with whom 
he acts ply him with 
“« Sweet words, 
Low crooked court’sies, and base spaniel 
fawning.” 

Not that we would by any means 
insinuate that the Doctor is fond of 
adulation ; nay, we assert the very 
reverse, because we think, with 
Shakspeare, that minds 

‘* By nature great are conscious of their 

. greatness, 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from 
flattery.” 


The Nons were well aware from the 
first of the same great truth; but 
they also knew that the expansive 
power of steam may be increased to 
a degree that will overcome any con- 


* Lawful deposition infers, of course, deprivation of stipend. 
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eeivable resistance. Reasoning, there- 
fore, by analogy from matter to mind, 
it occurred to them that flattery, like 
watery vapour, might be raised to an 
elasticity which would overpower 
even the apathy of Dr. Chalmers ; 
and this idea no sooner struck them 
than they began to apply to him the 
highest pressure of their praise. A 
man having the least tinge of vanity 
in his constitution would have been 
intoxicated with the tithe of the 
adulation which they served out to 
him. But Dr. Chalmers had no tinge 
of such weakness; and what would 
make most others dead drunk, merely 
keeps up in him that flow of animal 
spirits which is essential to good 
humour. By incessantly bellowing 
out hosannahs to him, therefore, till 
the very welkin rings again, they con- 
trive to keep him in pliable mood ; 
and we have now given the best ex- 
planation of his subserviency which 
we are able to offer. 

Krom Dr. Chalmers we pass on 
to Dr. Gordon of Edinburgh. How 
he has been prevailed upon to 
go the whole hog with the Nons we 
cannot divine, and suppose that the 
fact appears somewhat anomalous 
even to his own philosophy. When 
the Catholic Emancipation-bill was 
before parliament, it was debated in 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh whe- 
ther that body should petition for or 
against it. Dr. Gordon spoke and 
voted for the latter course, though 
his friends, Dr. Chalmers and the 
late Dr. Thomson—the first from 


being seized with a temporary fit of 


liberalism, and the second from pure 
Whiggish propensity — strenuously 
supported the opposite side of the 
question. Amiable in fg 
and sincere in piety, Dr. Gordon has 
at the same time considerable literary 
ability, and is understood to be well 
versed in the exact sciences. Lis 
bearing is mild, gentlemanly, and 
conciliatory, and places him in strik- 
ing contrast to most of the adherents 
of the Non-intrusion party. He occa- 
sionally speaks in the church courts ; 
but is not fond of display, and is little 
practised in the arts of debate. Alto- 


gether, the Nons would deem him of 


little service to their cause, were it 
not that the moral weight of his cha- 
racter, and the esteem with which he 
is regarded in private life, cast, by the 


refracting power of the association of 
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ideas, some rays of respectability on 
such of his Non-intrusionist ac- 
quaintances as, being dark bodies in 
themselves, must be content, if they 
would appear luminous at all, to 
shine with borrowed light. To be 
able to speak of Dr. Gordon as row- 
ing in the same boat with them, 
conciliates a degree of favour even 
to the most worthless of the crew. 

The next gentleman we shall place 
on our record is far greater as a Non, 
though less exceedingly in other re- 
spects, than either Dr. Chalmers or 
Dr. Gordon,—we allude to the Rey. 
Robert Smith Candlish. This no- 
torious individual is small in 
ture,—though we are not aware that 
he thinks so; and has a protuberant 
forehead, which, though by no means 
liable to the charge of monstrosity, 
or even uncomeliness, is not precisely 
like any other forehead which we 
have seen either portrayed on can- 
vass or developed in real life. What 
oo : ‘ombe and the phrenologists say 
of it, we have not heard; but Mr. 
Candlish has given so many mani- 
festations of his intellectual powers, 
that they can be at no loss in fixing 
the size of his bumps. We may be 
wrong, yet we cannot help thinking 
that, though failing in several points, 
there is a sort of family likeness be- 
tween the following portrait from 
Barnaby Rudge and the Rey. Robert 
Smith Candlish :— 


‘* Sim, as he was called in the lock- 
smith’s family, or Mr. Simon Tappertit, 
as he called himself, and required all men 
to style him out of doors, on holydays 
and Sundays out, was an old-fashioned, 
thin- faced, sleek-haired, sharp - nosed, 
small-eyed little fellow ; very little more 
than five feet bigh, and thoroughly con- 
vinced in his own mind that he was above 
the middle size—rather tall, in fact, than 
otherwise.” 


sta- 


The minister of St. George's, Edin- 
burgh, is by no means old-fashioned, 
and there are several other respects 
in which Mr. Simon Tappertit and 
he are unlike; yet that there is a 
close general resemblance between the 
former and the apprentice of the ho- 
nest Gabriel Varden, we are toofirmly 
convinced to be easily prevailed on to 
change our opinion. Not, however, to 

say more upon a point which, after all, 
those who are best acquainted with 
our distinguished Non will, perhaps, 
be the last to dispute, the Rey. Ro- 
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bert Smith Candlish is a young man 
of some talent; and, as every young 
man of some talent reasonably ought, 
is impressed with a deep sense of his 
own importance. Ie preaches brisk- 
ly, spouts fiercely, and writes smart 
pamphlets. Mr. Candlish is among 
the most zealous apostles of non- 
intrusion ; having the same animosity 
against the moderate party as St. Paul 
tells us he bore to the Christians be- 
fore his conversion, “being exceeding- 
ly mad against them.” Dr. Chalmers, 
after all, is but a milk-and-water 
Non-intrusionist. He has a linger- 
ing affection for patronage, and de- 
nies the divine right of the people to 
elect their pastors. The Doctor's 
pamphlet, entitled, What ought the 
Church and the People of Scotland to 
do now ? suggests, in fact, unanswer- 
able arguments against the measures 
for which the Nons contend. It 
speaks about the state of things 
among the Dissenters in England, 
and the religious sects of America, 
where popular election has always 
been practised, but where its results 
have beer 
every kind—where the people not 
only claim the right of choosing their 
own ministers, but have for a consi- 


derable period usurped the power of 


dismissing them when they please — 
and where neither clerical attain- 
ments in literature nor clerical re- 
spectability have ever ranked high. 
In truth, the pamphlet in question 
puts the careful reader fully in pos- 
session of the rather curious fact, 
that the schemes of the Non-intru- 
sionists derive all the proofs of their 
expediency from theory and abstract 
reasoning alone, while the most am- 
ple experience demonstrates these 
schemes to be highly pernicious. 
Not to digress, however, we were 
going to say that Mr. Candlish is no 
wishy-washy Non, like Dr. Chalmers, 
but contends for the “divine right” 
of the people as strenuously as the 
passive-obedience men of a former 


age contended for the divine right of 


princes. Patronage, according to 
this gentleman, “ is inconsistent with 
the rights of the people in the church 
of God ;” and he declares that to 
reject a clergyman presented by the 
legal patron of a parish is “ part of 
the liberty with which Christ has 
made his people free.” In a word, 
if we are to believe Mr. Candlish, 
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patronage is plainly anti-Seriptural, 
while the popular election of minis- 
ters is clearly, fully, and strongly 
enjoined in the sacred canon. 

We confess that it was long before 
we could fathom how Mr. Candlish 
and the “ divine-right ” men were 
able to make the Scriptures bear tes- 
timony to their peculiar doctrines. 
After having read the Sacred Volume 
from beginning to end oftener than 
we could tell, we were unable to re- 
collect a single sentence in which pa- 
tronage, as it exists in the Kirk of 
Scotland, was condemned, or the right 
of the people to elect their pastors 
asserted. But what is not told di- 
rectly, may sometimes be made out 
by inference ; and so we had recourse 
to our dialectics, and attempted to 
construct syllogisms, till we had ex- 
hausted all the four figures, and every 
legitimate mode from Barbara to 
Ferison—but in vain. We could 


find no middle terms which would 
connect legitimately any proposition 
occurring from Genesis to Revelation 
(both inclusive) with either of the 
conclusions, “ Patronage is forbidden 
by Scripture,” or, “ The popular elec- 
tion of ministers is enjoined by the 


word of God.” Not having quite so 
high an opinion of our own infalli- 
bility as inspires the Rev. Robert 
Smith Candlish and his party with 
regard to theirs, we might have at- 
tributed this want of success to our 
own stupidity, had we not found, on 
inquiry, that a host of the most 
eminent divines, including Dr. Chal- 
mers, and several other Non-intru- 
sionists, could not find any Scriptural 
proof of the doctrines in os 
more than ourselves. Backed by such 
authority, and it being part of our 
character to feel an ixrepressible 
curiosity as to the grounds of other 
people’s belief, we naturally became 
very anxious to find out ‘by what 
process Mr. Candlish, and t those of 
the same creed, dug out their peculiar 
tenets from the mine of Sacred Writ. 
After distracting our brains, and tor- 
turing our ingenuity, for some months 
upon the subject, we began to despair 
of making the discovery ; ; the more 
especially” as Mr. Candlish, and his 
fellow-believers in the “ divine right 
of the people,” keep the process in 
question as prefound a seeret as if 
they were bound to conceal it by a 
masonic oath. At last, however, we 
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had the good fortune to stumble, by 
mere chance, upon an old musty 
volume, published more than a cen- 
tury ago, containing a mode of inter- 
preting written documents, which is 
highly ingenious in itself; and as it 
enables one at the same time to make 
quidlibet e quolibet—any thing out of 
any thing, the idea struck us that it 
might be the very method adopted 
by Mr. Candlish and his friends to 
establish their favourite dogma, and 
“ nail’t,” as Burns says, “ wi’ Scrip- 
ture.” After long and mature 
thought upon the subject, we are 
now convinced of the correctness of 
this surmise; and as some of our 
readers may feel as great interest in 
the discovery as ourselves, we shall 
copy from the work in question the 
whole passage explanatory of this 
ingenious mode of interpretation, 
after a few prefatory words, to ren- 
der it the more easy of comprehen- 
sion. 

A father leaving three sons, when 
on his death-bed, strictly enjoined 
them to regulate their whole conduct 
by his last will, and especially to 
make no alterations which it did not 
sanction in their dress and exterior 
decorations. This last command 
quickly put the young men to very 
great inconvenience ; for soon after 
their parent’s decease it became the 
mode to wear “ shoulder- knots,” 
and as his testament made no men- 
tion of such ornaments, they consi- 
dered it their duty to abstain from 
the use of them. People, however, 
who will not do in matters of fashion 
like other people, are not likely to 
escape scot-free; and the brothers, 
for their non-conformity to the pre- 
vailing taste, soon found themselves 
excluded from polite society, and 
were “sent to Coventry ” by all their 
acquaintance. They naturally felt 
their case to be a very hard one, and 
in their perplexity had recourse to 
the will again and again; but not a 
single word authorising them to sport 
“ shoulder-knots” could they find in 
it from beginning to end. 


“« At last,” we now begin our quota- 
tion, ‘‘ one of the brothers, who happened 
to be more book-learned than the other 
two, said he had found an expedient. 
‘It is true,’ said he, ‘ there is nothing 
here in this will, totidem verbis, making 
mention of shoulder-knots; but I dare 
conjecture we shall find them inclusive, 
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or totidem syllabis.’ This distinction was 
immediately approved by all ; and so they 
fell again to examine. But their evil star 
had so directed the matter, that the first 
syllable was not to be found in the whole 
writing. Upon which disappointment, 
he who found the former evasion took 
heart, and said, ‘ Brothers, there is yet 
hope ; or though we cannot find them 
totidem verbis, nor totidem sullabis, I dare 
engage we shall find them out tertio modo, 
or totidem literis.’. This discovery was also 
highly commended. Upon which they 
fell once more to the scrutiny, and picked 
out S, H, O, U, L, D, E, R; when the 
same planet-enemy to their repose had 
wonderfully contrived that a K was not 
to be found. Here was a weighty diffi- 
culty ; but the distinguishing brother, 
for whom we shall hereafter find a name, 
proved, by a very good argument, that 
K was a modern, illegitimate letter, un- 
known to the learned ages, nor any where 
to be found in ancient manuscripts. ‘ ’Tis 
true,’ said he, ‘ the word Calend@ hath in 
Q. U. C.’ (quibusdam veteribus codicibus) 
* been sometimes written with a K, but 
erroneously ; for in the best copies it has 
been spelt with aC, and, by consequence, 
it was a gross mistake in our language to 
spell ‘knot’ with a K ; but from hencefor- 
ward I will take care it shall be written 
with aC.’ Upon this all further difficulty 
vanished. Shoulder-knots were made 
clearly out to be jure paterno ; and our 
three gentlemen swaggered with as large 
and as flaunting ones as the best.” 


That by this ¢otidem literis, or lite- 
rally literal mode of interpreting 
Scripture, Mr. Candlish and his 
friends may easily prove the pe- 
culiar tenets of their party, must be 
plain as the sun at noonday to every 
body who considers that the Bible 
contains all the letters of the alpha- 
bet a thousand times over, and that 
by the letters of the alphabet, often 
enough repeated, any words, or any 
sentence, or any series of sentences in 
the English language, may be con- 
structed as fast as tongue can pro- 
nounce or pen glide over paper. As 
this method, then, is sufficient for 
their purpose, and as it does not ap- 
pear that any other is so, it seems to 
follow, by something very like de- 
monstrative evidence, that it is the 
very one they adopt. And, certes, a 
most sweeping and efficient method 
it is, for they may prove by it any 
thing they please; as, for instance, 
that the arch-moderate in church 
matters, Dr. Cook of St. Andrew’s, is 
“the Man of Sin,” and that Dr. Bryce, 
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late of Caleutta, another inveterate 
advocate of the same views of eccle- 
siastical policy, is possessed with se- 
ven devils. The best things, how- 
ever, have their disadvantages ; and 
this mode of interpretation may be 
wielded with deadly effect by the 
enemies of the Noxs. In the hands 
of the Moderates, it might be used to 
prove that Mr. Candlish is “the little 
horn speaking great words” men- 
tioned by the prophet Daniel, and 
that Principal Dewar of Aberdeen is 
a second edition or incarnation of 
Balaam’s ass.* 

Mr. Candlish belongs to that class 
of Non-intrusionists whom, for want 
of a better name, we may call Pres- 
byterian Puseyites. They hold that 
the form of government maintained 
in the kirk is of apostolic origin and 
jure divino ; while every modification 
of Episcopacy, not excepting that 
which prevails in the Church of 
England, is anti-Scriptural, and one 
of the abominable devices of the 
Romish beast. Judging, indeed, from 
remarks he has dropped in some of 
his public speeches, or—if we may 
be allowed to coin a term which ap- 
pears more suitable for the harangues 
of him and his brethren—judging 
from sentiments which he has eva- 
cuated in some of his public spoutifi- 
cations, he seems to entertain the hope 
that the Church of England may yet 
be emancipated from “black prelacy,” 
made to submit (voluntarily or by 
compulsion) to the unsurpliced and 
unmitred sway of presbytery, and 
learn, from men with Genevan gowns, 
to give Scripture proof for the doc- 
trines of non-intrusion. At a certain 
public meeting, Mr. Candlish declared 
that he had “a quarrel with Episco- 
pacy altogether ;” regretted that he 
had not time to bring the word of 
(rod to prove that Presbytery alone 
has its foundation in Scripture ; and 
that Episcopacy leads necessarily to 
the authority of a pope; adding, 
moreover, that the clergy of England 
must unite together” in demanding 
leave to meet in public assemblies, 
for the purpose of relieving the bi- 
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shops and archbishops of the govern- 
ment of the church. Not to lay any 
peculiar stress on the word must, as 
used on this occasion by Mr. Candlish, 
we have not the smallest doubt that 
there are many clergymen, as well as 
laymen, among our Scotch Nons, 
who, like their models among the 
Covenanters, would be willing to 
apply a little wholesome force, in 
order to make English churchmen 
conform to presbyterian rules. 

Mr. Candlish, though a little man, 
is very warlike in his spoutifications. 
In alluding to the Covenanters, who 
appealed to arms when cruelly op- 
pressed, he talks big about displaying 
“ the old banner,” rallying his coun- 
trymen round it, &c.; and seems to 
intimate that, were an opportunity 
occurring, he would have no ob- 
jection to do battle with the tem- 
poral as well as with the spiritual 
sword. Mr. Candlish, we think, 
should beware of such braggadocio, 
as it is apt to call up odd ideas and 
associations in people’s minds. ‘The 
author of Waverley, in the tale of 
Old Mortality, makes mention of 
two reverend gentlemen in the days 
of “ bluidy Clavers,” whom he dis- 
tinguishes respectively by the so- 
norous and significant cognomina of 
Mucklewrath and Kettledrummle. 
Both of these worthies, according to 
his account, were mighty men of va- 
lour so long as no danger was impend- 
ing ; but no sooner had one of them 
—Mucklewrath, we think, though 
we will not be positive —an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting his prowess, than he 
instantly took to his heels, and prayed 
aloud, with all the compass of'a man’s 
voice, when he is running with his 
whole might and in mortal terror, 
that his feet might be made “ like 
the feet of a roe or a young hart on 
the mountains of Bether.” Now, as 
every man and woman, whether Mo- 
derate or Non, has read the Waverley 
novels, it is ten to one that when the 
Rey. Robert Smith Candlish talks 
heroically of the Covenanters, and 
seems to glow with “ the fierce na- 
tive daring” of a man of war—it is 


* We hate offensive personalities, and therefore beg our readers to take notice 
that we here mean no disparagement to the reverend gentleman’s intellectual faculties, 


which, so far as we have heard, are of a highly respectable order. 


Be it observed 


that we are here only speaking of what the Moderates might easily prove regarding 
him from the Sacred Writings, were they allowed to adopt the totidem literis mode of 


interpretation, 
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ten to one, we say, that he calls up 
in the minds of his audience this same 
story of Mucklewrath, and sets them 
a weighing the probabilities whether 
or not the gifted speaker would, on 
being placed in similar circumstances, 
evince the same degree of valour. 


We can easily conceive of some of 


them saying to themselves inwardly, 
*“ Mr. Candlish should not fight; his 
legs are but short; and if he were 
running down the Pentland Hills, 
with a troop of hussars or a detach- 
ment of the Scotch Greys at his tail, 
the days of miracles being ceased, his 
hinder parts might chance to be chas- 
tened with a sabre, prayed he as loud- 
ly for an increase of his natural speed 
as the great Mucklewrath himself.” 

The hectoring style to which we 
have just alluded, is much in vogue 
among the younger Nons. Some of 
them, however, who it would appea 
have more confidence in their passive 
than in their active courage, are fond 
in their spoutifications of alluding to 
the fortitude with which 
the Covenanters bore the most cruel 
tortures, modestly insinuating that 
they also would submit to such mar- 
tyrdom, rather than recede an inch 
from their non-intrusion principles. 
Nowadays such boasting is as lu- 
dicrous as it is safe, and sometimes 
calls down pithy sarcasms even from 
the illiterate classes. A foppish young 
clergyman, as we have been told, 
was spouting much stuff of this sort 
at a public meeting, and a sturdy 
street-porter with ropes about his 
shoulders, after eyeing him for awhile 
with a look of supreme contempt, at 
last rose and retreated, muttering 
audibly as he went, “Saul, my birkie, 
[ wad like to see ye wi’ the thumbi- 
hins* or the pilniewinks on. Tm 
thinkin’ ye wad sune tire o’ them, 
for as bauld as ye are.” 

Next in the order of merit comes 
the Rey. Mr. Cunninghame. ‘This 
gentleman, in personal appearance, 
is a striking contrast to Mr. Can- 
dlish. When you first see him on 
the platform, and hear him speak, 
you wonder whether Nature has 
qualified him best for being a hod- 
man, a heavy dragoon, or a mob- 
orator. ‘The idea very likely strikes 
you, too, that if he had betaken him- 
self to the ring as a preceptor and 
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practitioner, he would, beyond all 
doubt, have emancipated the pugilis- 
tic art from that disgracefully low 
state in which it has always existed 
in Scotland. Though a young man, 
he is already in his second benefice. 
He is not, however, a popular 
preacher ; and though he was settled 
in his present charge with the express 
consent of the “ Christian people,” 
the “ Christian people” won't attend 
his ministrations, but have forsaken 
him for other teachers, “ having 
itching ears.” His church is one of 
the worst attended in Edinburgh, 
and exhibits, even in its most crowded 
state, a mortifying “ account of empty 
boxes.” He is, however, a thunder- 
ing speaker at public ai and 
is far from being the least of non- 
intrusion pamphleteers. His voice is 
powerful and his action chiefly in his 
right shoulder, which he thrusts for- 
ward to mark the emphasis with the 
muscular power ofa gladiator. Like 
Mr. Candlish and other Nons, he 
also talks proudly of the martial 
spirit of the old Covenanters; but 
as he does so with real enthusiasm 
and con amore, this does not subject 
him to ridicule. On seeing him, you 
feel convinced that, in a good cause, 
he would neither scruple to shed the 
blood of another, nor fear to risk his 
own; and have no doubt that if 
occasion offered, he would handle a 
bayonet or a broadsword with great 
credit to himself and damage to his 
foes. As a Non-intrusionist, Mr. 
Cunninghame is an out-and-ouler ; 
and, like Mr. Candlish, is for “ going 
it the whole hog.” Bold men are 
apt to be rash ; and Mr. Cunninghame 
got himself into a scrape two or three 
years since by libelling some book or 
other, of which Adam Black, the 
great Edinburgh bookseller and demi- 
god of the Voluntaries there, was the 
publ lisher. Ile wrote, also, a pam- 
phlet some time ago, which even his 
friends wished he had let alone. Its 
object was to prove that the pastoral 
relation cannot be formed without 
the consent of the people; and its 
reasoning was sound enough with 
the two trifling exceptions,—first, 
that it rested on principles which 
were neither axiomatic nor susceptible 
of proof; and, secondly, that it proved 
too much, as even in the popular 


* Instruments of torture made use of in the days of the Covenanters. 
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election of clergymen there is, nearly 
in every case, a minority who do not 
like the successful candidate. Some 
of Mr. Cunninghame’s own party 
had the same opinion of the pam- 
phlet as Dr. Chalmers 
the Veto law; namely, 
“a ereat blunder.” 

Speaking of the pastoral relation, 
it appears strange to us that the 
Non-intrusionists are so blind to the 
consequences of their principles. If, 
as they say, the consent of the peo- 
ple, or even of a majority of them, 
is necessary to the appointment of a 
minister, why should not that con- 
sent be necessary for his continuing 
to be their spiritue il instructor at 
every future period? If it is bad to 
force an unacceptable clergyman upon 
a parish, is it good to allow one to 
remain in a benefice after he becomes 
unpopula r? ‘There are scores of non- 
intrusion clergymen now in the kirk, 
of whom their ‘parishioners would be 
very glad to get rid, and men of this 
description cannot surely be said to 
remain with the consent of their con- 
gregations. Mr. Cunninghame’s own 
case is one in point. He came at first 
with the consent of his people, but 
now many of them find, or fancy they 
find, his ministrations unprofitable, 
as appears from his empty pews. 
Why, then, should not the people 
have the power of sending Mr. Cun- 
ninghame about his business; in 
other words, dissolving the pastoral 
relation with him? If the people 
are to judge whether a man’s preach- 
ing is profitable when he is first pro- 
posed for their acceptance, ought 
they not to be allowed the same 
privilege at any future period after 
the pastoral relation has been formed ? 
And if they find, or fancy they find, 
that he ceases to be profitable, what 
good reason can be assigned why he 
should continue to be their minister ? 
{s it not quite notorious that con- 
gregations often get tired — mortally 
sick of their clergymen; in other 
words, that they come not to like 
them? And when they come not to 
like them, why should they not be 
reliev . from them, just as according 
to the Non-intrusionists they ought 
not to be compelled to receive in that 
relation persons whom they do not 
like at first ? 

In making these remarks, we do 
not by any means wish to advocate 


that it was 
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a power being lodged in the people 
of dismissing their pastors; for though 
we admit that there might be ad- 
vantage by such an arrangement in 
particular instances, we are convinced 
that its general effects would be in 
the highest degree pernicious. But 
then why should not Mr. Cunning- 
hame and the other Nous be taught 
consistency, and to carry out their 
principles to the full and legitimate 
length ? Why should they be al- 
lowed to go round the country bel- 
lowing like “ bulls of Bashan,” and 
foaming like mad dogs, about “ the 
pastoral relation” and the “ divine 
right of the people” to choose their 
pastors and all that sort of thing, 
without being told that, if the people 
have a divine right to appoint, on 
the ground that they cannot be pro- 
fited by a clergyman if they do not like 
him, have they not the same “ divine 
right” to dismiss him when he loses 
their esteem? ‘This is the view that 
many of the Dissenters of England, 
and most of the religious sects in the 
United States, take of the matter ; 
and in these countries, for a minister 
to be packed about his business by 
his congregation is quite a common 
occurrence. ‘There, too, clergymen 
advertise for places just like cham- 
ber-maids, footmen, and shoe-blacks ; 
while congregations think it not more 
indecorous to intimate their need of 
pastors through the public news- 
papers, than gentlemen are ashamed 
to take advantage of the same medium 
when they wish it to be understood 
that they want grooms, coachmen, 
or valets. Something of the -same 
kind is beginning to be practised by 
Dissenters in Scotland. Some months 
ago, an Independent congregation in 
Airdrie, a town not far from Glasgow, 
went to their pastor, told him that 
he was a very excellent gentleman, 
preached very sound doctrine, and 
performed all his other clerical duties 
in a very exemplary manner ; added, 
that notwithstanding all this they 
were not profiting under his ministry, 
and finished by coolly giving him 
notice to quit. An account of this 
instructive occurrence may be found 
in the last number but one of the 
Presbyterian Review, an organ of the 
Nons, where there is much crowing 
over it as a result of the Voluntary 
system; but it is also a most legiti- 
mate result of the non-intrusion doc- 
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trines, about which Mr. Cunning- 
hame and his party are making such 
an uproar; and they had better look 
to this in time, lest they discover 
when too late that their whole agita- 
tion, from first to last, has, like the 
passing of the Veto law, been but “a 
great blunder” after all. 

We applied a passage of Mr. 
Dickens's new tale of Barnaby Rudge 
to Mr. Candlish, and we have another 
in reserve for Mr. Cunninghame, with 
which we shall conclude our remarks 
on that gentleman. Here it is :-— 

“The name of him upon whom the 
spirit of prophecy thus descended was 
John Willet ; a burly, large-headed man, 
with a fat face which betokened profound 
obstinacy and slowness of apprehension, 
combined with a very strong reliance 
upon his own merits. It was John 
Willet’s ordinary boast, in his more 
placid moods, that if he was slow he was 
sure; which assertion could in one sense, 
at least, be by no means guainsaid, seeing 
that he was in every thing the very re- 
verse of fast, and withal one of the most 
dogged, positive fellows in existence— 
always sure that what he thought, or 
said, or did, was right, and holding it as 
au matter quite settled and ordained by 
nature and providence, that any body 
who said, or did, or thought otherwise, 
must be inevitably and of necessity 
wrong.” 


This portrait even. anicis suis 
judicibus, will suit Mr. Cunninghame 
quite as well as the person who sat 
for it. ‘The very slowness of appre- 
hension here imputed to mine host 
of the Maypole may, with equal 
truth, be predicated of the reverend 
gentleman, if it be understood of his 
almost utter incapacity to see or ap- 
preciate the force of an opponent’s 
argument. 

It was our intention to take some 
notice of the Rev. Messrs. Buchanan, 
Beg, Guthrie, Macnaughton, &c. Xc., 
but our space is so nearly filled, that 
we must confine our attention to 
Mr. Dunlop, who is a layman and a 
lawver. 

Of Mr. Guthrie we need not say 
much. He is one of the Edinburgh 
clergy; and, as an agitation spoutifier, 
is chiefly remarkable for his coarse 
Forfarshire humour: mingled, like 
porter with strong ale, in the beverage 
that Cockneys call * af-and-af,” with 
the delicate wit which he picks up 
among his parishioners in the Cow- 
gate—that is to say, the St. Giles’s 
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of the Modern Athens. Pleasantry 
compounded of so delicious materials, 
as it exactly suits their tastes, so it 
calls down, as a matter of course, the 
most rapturous plaudits from his 
non-intrusion auditors. 

Mr. Guthrie is still more belli- 
gerent than Messrs. Candlish and 
Cunninghame. In his non-intrusion 
spoutifications he never fails to wax 
valiant, and try “ to stir men’s blood ” 
with allusions to the martial deeds 
of their “ covenanting ancestors.” 
Bella-horrida-bella would be a very 
apt nickname for him, in his capacity 
of demagogue. So far as tonguc- 
valour is concerned, he is indeed the 
cra a ath of his party: whether 

* not he would be as heroic as that 
pie personage, in actual war- 
fare, will probab ly never be known. 
Like several others of his faction, he 
prides himself in boasting that he 
would rather throw his “ tempo- 
ralities to the winds” than submit 
any longer to the spiritual thraldom 
ot patronage. The sincerity of his 
profe ssions on this point is pretty 
generally doubted; but it is to be 
hoped that he will shortly have an 
opportunity of proving it in a way 
which will bring conviction to the 
most sceptical. 

Upon Mr. Macnaughton we origin- 
ally intended to bestow a pretty long 
paragraph ; but, on second thoughts, 
we deem him unworthy of so much 
notice. JHle and a Mr. Davidson 
are two rival candidates that have 
both reecived presentations to thie 
church and parish of North Leith, 
one of the richest ecclesiastical liv- 
ings in Scotland ; and it comes to be 
matter of litigation which of these 
presentations ought to be sustained. 
By the way, that affair of the church 
of North Leith is a pretty good speci- 
men of the advantages of the popular 
election of ministers. ‘The patronag: 
is in the hands of some hundreds 
of individuals who have held meet- 
ings, and squabbled, and got up 
rows about making choice of a pastor 
for the last six months; and the 
result, after all, is, that one party 
of them has presented one man, and 
another party another ; and from the 
irrecularities and informalities which 
have been committed in the business, 
it will not be known till after a great 
deal of fuss in the church courts, 
and much work to lawyers, which of 
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the two is to prevail. Bribery, it is 
asserted, by the distribution of gin, 
and other strong waters, among the 
poorer parishioners, has been had 
recourse to by one of the parties, in 
order to get votes; and if this be 
proved, it will be an edifying illus- 
tration of the influence of popular 
election in maintaining the “ head- 
ship,” and in increasing the spirit- 
nality of the church. 

Last, though not least, comes 
Alexander Dunlop, Esq., advocate, 
or Scotch barrister. Mr. Dunlop is 
a Whig of the deepest dye in politics, 
and renders her majesty’s present 
government every service in his 
power. Previous to the  non- 
intrusion agitation, he had little 
practice at the bar; but since then, 
briefs have thronged in upon him, 
he being often retained in ecclesi- 
astical causes by persons of the Non- 
intrusion sect. ‘The services of Mr. 
Dunlop—we do not mean as a pro- 
fessional man, but as a partisan— 
are invaluable to the Nous. He is 
acquainted with ceclesiastical law, 
and he is acquainted with the forms 
of procedure in the ecclesiastical 
courts, of both of which the cicrical 
portion of the Non-intrusionists are, 
generally speaking, profoundly igno- 
rant; and were it not for his able 
guidance, would be perpetually get- 
ting into scrapes. For a good many 
years, he has been a regular member 
of the General Assembly, as a lay 
elder, and has always fought in the 
foremost ranks of the most violent 
Non-intrusionists. Mr. Dunlop is, 
we suppose, like Lord John Russell, 
a finality man with regard to the 
Reform-bill ; but he received the 
‘Veto act,” or “great blunder,” 
merely as an instalment, or rather a 
pledge, of some measure much more 
sweeping in its nature to which he 
looked forward. lle is an oracle 
among the red-hot section of the 
party, and the skill which he has 
displayed in their service as a coun- 
sellor and strategist deserves the high- 
est meed of their gratitude. 

Mr. Dunlop is a slender personage, 
of fair complexion, and sanguine tem- 
perament, with rather an odd ex- 
pression of countenance. He has a 
clear, but not a strong, voice, and 
speaks with considerable distinctness 
and fluency. Though his talents are 
certainly not of a very high order, he 
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is clever, and in special pleading has 
few superiors. He often shews his 
tact by taking no notice of the strong 
points of an adversary’s reasoning ; 
but, pouncing with great fury on 
any slight oversight, verbal mistake, 
or trifling inaccuracy, which has no 
hearing at all upon the main ques- 
tion, strikes hard, as if he were en- 
gaged in a very formidable combat ; 
and, after having exhibited the ap- 
pearance of a hard-fought battle, 
claps his wings and crows, as if he 
had gained a decided victory, though 
he may have scarce touched the tips 
of his antagonist’s feathers, either 
with beak or talons. Ilis reply to the 
Dean of Faculty’s letter to the Lord 
Chancellor is a master sample of this 
kind of tactics. In garbling an ar- 
gument, in covering weak points by 
metaphysical jargon, in getting rid 
of difficulties by drawing subtle and 
groundless distinctions, in jumbling 
unlike things together as if they 
were the same, and in raising every 
kind ofdust about a question, greater 
abilities than this champion has dis- 
played in the cause of non-intrusion 
could hardly be desired by its most 
zealous abettors. In the whole of 
this kind of dialectic Mr. Dunlop's 
acumen is not inferior to that of the 
great Hudibras himself, of whom we 
are told, that 


** Ile was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic ; 

He could distinguish and divide 

A hair ’twixt south and south-west side ; 
On either side he could dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute ; 
He'd undertake to prove by force 

Of argument a man’s no horse ; 

He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 
And rooks committee-men and trustees ; 
He'd run in debt by disputation, 

And pay by ratiocination ; 

All this by syllogism true, 

By mode and figure he could do.” 


Great pity it is, for his views of 
promotion in the world, that Mr. 
Dunlop was not a Roman Catholic. 
In that case, his peculiar talents 
would have fitted him admirably for 
becoming a disciple of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, and might have raised him 
to be vicar-general of “ the Society 
of Jesus ;” whereas, being a Presby- 
terian, and a Scotch lawyer, the high- 
est exaltation he can expect is a seat 
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among the judges at whose bar he is 
now a pleader. However, the angelic 
art of being able to make “the worse 
appear the better reason” has as fair 


scope, perhaps, and suits the ends of 


the great personage who invented it 


quite as well, when exerted in behalf 


of non-intrusion, as in any other de- 
partment in which it could be em- 
ployed. 


Not, however, to pursue this train 


of reflection farther, the mention of 


“ committee-men” in the above ex- 
tract from Hudibras makes us ask 
the question at ourselves, “ Is Mr. 
Dunlop a member of both or of either 
ofthe General Assembly’s committees 
on church extension and colonial 
churches?” The almanac _ before 
us does not say; but whether he is 
or not, we must here take the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning two little bits 
of non-intrusion jobs, from which 
these committees, if they have not 
gained much honest fame, have at 


least acquired extensive celebrity of 


another kind. The funds for church 


extension are intended for the behoof 


of those districts where there are 
either no places of worship sufi- 
ciently adjacent to be available to 
the inhabitants, or where the churches 
are too small to accommodate the 
population. In the administration 
of these funds, therefore, if the com- 
mittee makes a grant of money for 
building any church in a district 
where the inhabitants have already 
suflicient accommodation for attend- 
ing upon divine ordinances, the said 
committee betrays its trust, by 
squandering the pecuniary resources 
confided to its management in a way 
entirely inconsistent with the object 
for which they are intended. Now, 
the Assembly’s extension committee, 
composed of a majority of Non- 
intrusionists, did in this precise man- 
ner betray its trust not long ago, 


* Mr. Candli 
the end of last February 


or 
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sh has reason to remember this concern as long as he lives. 


, in other words, of e3 cemplifying the principles of non-intrusion, by 
intruding upon the parish of another clergyman. 


[May, 


by giving several hundred pounds to 
build, or assist in building, a new 
church in the village of Iluntly, 
where there was not the least want 
of it, and leaving a remote district of 
the parish which was in most urgent 
need of it, and upon which it ought 
to have been bestowed, in as great 
destitution as before. The Rey 
Mr. Bisset, minister of Bourtie, made, 
some months ago, a clever expo- 
sure of this transaction in a short 
pamphlet, branding it as a nefarious 
swindle; and in that character its 
praise has been celebrated through 
the whole round of the Scotch news- 
papers,— those —consisting of three 
or four—in the Non-intrusion inter- 
est alone excepted. And what was 
the motive which led to the perpetra- 
tion of this job? Only one can with 
any plausibility be assigned, and it 
has been broadly imputed, namely, 
the same that instigated Shylock to 
insist on having his pound of flesh — 
“ revenge,’ —a very creditable one, 
certainly, to men making the highest 
pretensions to Christian piety. The 
majority of the extension committee 
had taken deadly offence at the mi- 
nister of Huntly because he was one 
of those who preferred obeying the 
laws of the land rather than being 
submissive to the “ Veto law,” or 
“ great blunder,” of the General As- 
sembly ; and so, to mortify him, they 
resolved to adopt a measure which 
was likely to alienate a part of his 
congregation. Revenge to a par- 
ticular class of saints is, no doubt, 
sweet ; but these gentlemen have got 
a lesson that will probably make 
them rather averse to purchase the 
luxury, at the same price, a second 
time. The church which they have 
so piously founded, instead of being 
christened after any saint or martyr, 
is generally known by the felon- like 
name of the “ swindle conyenticle.” 


About 


hat reverend gentleman announced an intention of pro- 
ceeding to Huntly, for ihe a pose of opening the “ Swindle” 


for public wane 
illegally 
The judges of the Supreme Court, 


on applic ation made to them, granted an interdict to prevent him from committing this 
offence, but in vain ; for, in defiance of their prohibition, he persisted i in his design, 
and boldly carried it into execution. This was not the first time that Mr. Candlish 
had broken the law in his capacity of Non-intrusion demagogue ; yet these Arcades 
ambo, Lord-advocate Rutherford und the Hon. Fox Maule, bad, nevertheless, selected 
him as a fit object of Whig promotion, and made use of their influence i in the cabinet 
to procure for him an appointment to the new chair of biblical criticism in the 
University of Edinburgh, He found, therefore, on his return from Huntly, a letter 
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The committee for colonial was well received, and he was taken 
churches has also come before the on trial_—that is, examined in re- 
public for a transaction which casts gard to his abilities. The members 
a flood of light on the character of of committee expressed themselves 
the Nous. A young probationer in — highly satisfied with the manner in 
divinity, who was also a parochial which he acquitted himself, and pre- 
schoolmaster, applied to the com- sented him to the charge. The 
mittee for a charge in its gift in parish, however, in which he resided 
one of the colonies. Lis application was one in which the minister had 
waiting him from certain agents of the church in London, containing the welcome 
intelligence that he had been actually appointed to the chair in question, and stating 
that he might expect in a few days to receive a presentation in due form. Cock sure 
that all was now right, Mr. Candlish announced to the Kirk Session of St. George's, 
rather prematurely as the event has shewn, that he meant to accept of the academical 
situation which had been so meritoriousl y offered to him, and that in conse: juence 
they would shortly be deprived of his services as their pastor. The affair thus took 
wind, and excited throughout the country a storm of indignation which beggars 
description, Nearly all the newspapers, of every shade of political sentiment, 
denounced the transaction as a most gross and flagrant abuse of government 
patronage. Lord Melbourne was called upon by some of the ablest ministerial 
journals to dismiss, instanter, both the Lord-advocate and Fox Maule; and so great 
was the excitement in Edinburgh, that the chief advisers of the present cabinet in 
that city are said to have written Lord Melbourne, that if the appointment of Mr. 
Candlish were not cancelle od, i it would be in vain either for Mr. Babbleton Macaulay 
—as the hon. gentle man is styled by The Times—or his liberal colleague in the 
representation of the northern me tropolis, to face their constituents at the next general 
election. On the matter being brought under the notice of the House of Peers by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Me 2 ourne denied that the ‘sppointme nt of Mr. Candlish 
had ever actually taken place ; though Lor 1 Normanby admitted that it had been 
fully intended and resolved upon; while he inti imated that it would not now be 
carried into effect, unless the charge of breaking the law breught against the reverend 
gentieman should on inquiry appear to be groundless. ‘This adverse state of affairs 
was of course felt as a “ heavy blow and great discouragement” by Mr. Candlish ; 
and he addressed a letter on the subject to Lord Normanby, which has been handled 
very roughly by the § Scotch newspapers. ‘The document is a masterpiece of its kind, 
and contains abundant matter both for censure and ridicule. It has laid the reverend 
gentleman open to the not very creditable charge of gross and wilful misstatement of 
facts ; and this accusation seems to be supported by evidence which woul: subject 
him to a verdict of guilty from any impartial jury. He speaks in it with great in. 
dignation of having been called an agitator ; and this has led several of the public 
prints remind Sim of certain inflammatory speeches of his. Some of the jour- 
nalists have been so special as to quote a passage from one of his harangues, in which 
he compares the judges of the Supreme Court of Scotland to Pontius Pilate, the 
Moderate party in the kirk to the crucifying Jews, and the Non-intrusionists to 
Jesus Christ! ‘The best passage in the letter is perhaps the following :— 

“« For myself,” says Mr, Candlish, ** it is of little consequence whether I preach 
the gospel in Huntly, or prepare lectures in the Calton gaol. But your lordship may 
rest assured that there is a principle in this question, and a power, sufficient to stir 
the coun try to its utmost depths. It must rouse the attention of statesmen ; it may 
be, when it is too late. It is no question of mushroom growth, my lord. There is 
the strength of centuries in its pith and marrow, and in its veins the life-blood of a 
nation, of old accustomed to fear God and to honour the king. Vain men, my lord, 
may think to stifle and smother the fire which has been kindled ; and knowing little 
themselves of any principle more stern than the expediency of secular politics 
unskil le d to calculate the disturbing force of any heavenly or spiritual element, they 
may affect to treat the religious spirit, aw: ikened in men’s bosoms by God himeelf, 
with the same cool neglect of arbitrary discretion with which they deal with the 
more familiar and more smaaneile motives of mere worldly interest or ambition. It 
were wiser, my lord, and safer, to make a timely distinction. It were better to have 
some faith in the reality of a religious princ iple, ‘and in its power. The dark history 
of the house of the Stuarts tells us what it is to trifle or tamper with a force that is 
bevond and above the control of man. In Scotland, at that era, and in the Scottish 
church, the movement began which fins illy convulsed the empire ; and had not our 
Scottish liberties, civil and sacred, been perseveringly invaded, it is possible that the 
fall of the monarch might have been averted. Far from us, my lord, be this omen now. 
Rather, God grant that your lordship, and the other rulers of this great nation, may 


} 
} 
il 
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refused to obey the Veto law, after — tionably all right, and just as it should 
the decision of the courts against it, be. But how does their conduct an- 
and the young man had, neverthe- swer to this professed reverence for 
less, attended the parish church, in- the sacred records ? Let us see. St. 
stead of countenancing the spiritual Paul enjoins Titus to put those un- 
knights-errant of non-intrusion. But der his care, as a minister of the 
he had soon cause to rue histemerity, Gospel, in mind to obey principalities 
as for this heinous offence his ap- and powers. How, then, do the 
pointment was cancelled by the com- Non- intrusion clergy teach their 
mittee, and bestowed upon another. flocks this duty ? By setting them 

But to return to Mr. Dunlop, our _ the example of making laws contrary 
notice of whom we shall close with to the enactments of the supreme 
the remark, that he took an active legislative power. “ Put them in 
share in the last Perthshire election, mind,” says St. Paul, “to obey 
and exhorted the constituency to magistrates.” In what way do the 
vote for the Whig candidate as they Non-intrusionists practically incul- 
valued the independence of the kirk. cate this precept? By resisting the 
Ilis influence, however, as a Non- decisions and interdicts of the judges 
intrusionist was not quite so greatas ofthe land? “ Put them in mind,” 
to hinder the Conservative candidate says the great apostle, “ to speak ev il 
from being elected, though Mr. Dun- of no man, and to be no brawlers.’ 
lop had on this occasion the assistance low do the Non-intrusionists en- 
of a very able clerical ally,—Mac- force this mandate? By setting an 
kenzie, we believe, was his name. example of all bitterness of speech 

‘To draw these remarks to a con- —by reviling, abusing, defaming 
clusion,—the Non-intrusionists pro- every one who will not adopt their 
fess the greatest regard forthe Scrip- peculiar opinions, and join them in 
tures ; they are continually talking of all their schemes. We have now 
the Scriptures. Now, this is unques- done with them. 


awaken to a sense of the urgency of this crisis, and address yourselves to the honour- 


able and patriotic task of applying a speedy remedy to the disorder which has occurred, 
and restoring peace to the churc h and to the land.’ 

Ifever the sublime and the ridiculous were brought into close contact, it is in 
the quotation now given from the letter of Mr. Candlish to Lord Normanby. ‘To 
speak of the Non-intrusion question as having *‘ the strength of centuries in its pith 
and in its marrow, and in its veins the life-blood of a nation,” is, doubtless, in spite 
of the mixture of metaphor involved, in representing that question, in the same breath 
both as a plant and as an animal, a striking instance of the grand in composition, On 
the other hand, for a man, ina letter in which he has been coolly and dishonestly mis- 
stating facts, to call solemnly upon another to “ have faith in the reality of religious 
prine iple and in its power,” will be allowed to be a perfect specimen of that incon- 
gruity which is said to be the chief cause of exciting the risible emotions. Nor can 
avy thing exceed in ludicrous effect the dark hints thrown out by Mr. Candlish, that 
if the Non-intrusionists be not permitted to establish a spirit: ral despotism, and he 
owe be not installed as regius professor of biblical criticism in the University of 

Edinburgh, we may have a second revolution, in which the house of Brunswick will 
experience the fate which ! long ago befell the house of Stuart. And is it come to this, 
O Candy !* (for such thou knowest is the luscious form into which thy school-fellows 
were wont to me tamorphose thy name, in its original shape so redolent of grease and 
tallow)—is it, indeed, come to ‘this, that the nation must be involved in civil war anda 
dynasty of princes overthrown, ifa turbulent clique of Scotch ecclesiastics be not 
allowed to ride rough-shod over the law; and if a little abortion of a rebel like 
thyself be not indulged in opening “ swindle” churches, and trampling on legal 
interdicts when thou ples usest ; and gratified, after all, by being placed by royal au- 
thority in a professor's chair to teach young theologians how to extort from Scripture 
the peculiar doctrines of thy party, by applying the totidem-literis mode of inter- 
pretation which enabled the three ingenious youths mentioned above to find a license 
for wearing “ shoulder-knots” in their father’s will?) O C andy, Candy! absurd and 
extravagant as thou art habitually, surely thou hast outdone thy former self in this 
passage of thy letter to Lord Norm: inby ! 


* Quasi sugar-candy. 
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Tuere is a peculiar pleasure in 
tracing out for the first time the 
haunts of a favourite author, and 
nestling, as it were, in the private 
recesses of genius. It is a new-found 
delight that we can enjoy in sceret, 
with something of the freshness and 
vladness of youth. ‘To wander among 
scenes of inspiration seems a high and 
clect privilege, that brings us into 
closer communion with the master- 
spirits whom we have loved or re- 
vered. An antique house in the 
country, a wood or tree, a green lane 
or hill-side, a murmuring river or 
brook, thus becomes an object of 
deep interest, and calls up a thousand 
associations. Not a leaf’ stirs, nor a 
flower blossoms, but awakens some 
train of thought and sentiment. The 
solitude is made populous with images 
of the past; and the busiest scenes of 
crowded cities are separated from the 
present, and to memory and imagin- 
ation become silent as the desert. 

A cynical observer may say that 
ome portion of this fond idolatry 
from a lurking egotism or 
scl{-love. We appear to exalt our 
common nature by identifying our- 
selves with objects of general homage 
and admiration. A ray from the 
vreat temple seems to light on our- 
selves, humble worshippers. We are 
clated at discharging a duty or pay- 
ing a debt due by all mankind. When 
Cicero found the tomb of Archimedes 
hid among briars and thorns, he was 
proud to tell the nobles of Syracuse 
that a man of Arpinum had pointed 
out to them the grave of their famous 
citizen. For the moment he was 
elevated in their eyes by his tem- 
porary relationship to one still higher. 
It seems clear, however, that the 
effect of such literary pilgrimages 
must be as salutary and instructive 
as they are delightful. We are lifted 
into the region of intellect above the 
sphere of the senses; and are led to 
trace the steps by which genius 
shapes its course and achieves its 
triumphs. ‘This is a wholesome cor- 
rective of inflated hopes, and a spur 
to generous ambition. Doubtless, 
there are worthless as well as en- 
nobling emanations of high minds; 
hut their number is not great, and 
they seldom excite permanent feel- 
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ings of admiration. Vows are rarely 
made at such shrines. The world is 
ultimately just in its judgments ; and 
though men may for a time tolerate 
or applaud compositions that were 
better left unwritten, posterity drops 
them from her roll, and refuses to 
dwell on what is in its nature un- 
worthy of immortality. Thus time 
is constantly performing a purifying 
as well as embalming process with 
the labours of genius. 

To the general delight and gratifi- 
cation experienced by visiting poet- 
ical scenes, must be added the parti- 
cular embodiment or revivification of 
the poet’s fancies or creations. All 
that has been written or meditated on 
the spot seems present with us. An 
old stone can conjure up a host of 
lifelike figures or abstractions as 
good as realities. The branch of a 
tree or the bubbling of a fountain is 
as potent as the wand of a magician. 
Every laurel-leaf at Vaucluse seems 
inscribed with the love-sonnets of 
Petrarch. On the banks of the Avon 
we seem to be attended by Ariel and 
a troop of spirits. Miranda, Viola, 
and Perdita, gather flowers by our 
side ; Rosalind roams the forest; 
Jaques moralises to his “ co-mates 
and brothers in exile” under an oak- 
tree; Prospero waves his rod; or 
the darker spirits of the Tragic Muse 
beckon from hill and cloud! We 
have more than once visited Thom- 
son’s house at the bottom of Kew 
Lane, Richmond—a snug, wood- 
embowered nest; but we never saw 
it in a calm summer noon or even- 
ing, without half expecting to meet 
a body of fays or elves rushing from 
the leaves and bushes, as from the 
airy portal of the Castle of Indolence. 
Who that has drunk of the genial 
stream of Chaucer—that morning- 
star of the English muse—can pass 
the Tabard Inn, Southwark, without 
recalling the gay and glorious troop 
of travellers, 


‘“* Ready to wenden on their pilgrimage 
fo Canterbury, with devoute corage ?” 


The knight that had warred with 
the heathen in Turkey —the young 
squire, with his curled locks—the 
fair prioress, 

NN 
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« That of her smiling was full simple and 


coy 7 ae 

the monk, the friar, jolly franklin, 
red-faced sompnour, gentle pardoner, 
merry wife of Bath, and other per- 
sonages of that living and speaking 
drama, seem all once more in motion, 
conjured up by the mere site of an 
ordinary tavern! 

We had long purposed devoting a 
day or two to the rural scenes in 
Berks and Buckinghamshire 

crated by Pope, Milt on, and Cowper ; 
= in May last we succeeded in 

rrying our resolution into effect. 
1 ~octical pilgrimages are best made in 
May. ‘The month itself is sacred to 
the Muses; and the country is then 
arrayed in its most winning looks. 
The year is dressed in her best smiles. 
We have heard painters and scene- 
hunters prefer the approach of au- 
tumn, when the tinting of the woods 
begins. A glorious season, certainly 
—“ Far be it that we should write 
thee sin or blame”— but to our minds 
autumn has a melancholy cast. The 
progress of decay is a sight touching 
to mortal sympathies, even though 
we refiect that nature will re-edity 
her works, and reproduce her vernal 
glories, in another year. In autumn 
we have nothing of scenic splendour 
to hope for. We have had the best 
of the year; and the rest must be a 
downward course. Spring, on the 
other hand, is full of hope and 
promise—adyancing with delighted 
measure, 


conse- 


** Love-darting eves, and tresses like the 
morn.” 


The woods and hedges have a bright, 
tender green—the hawthorn is in 
blow—and birds are pairing and 
singing in their liveliest and most 
joyous strain. We knew also that, 
if we selected May for our journey, 
we should have the nightingale in 
perfection. In Buckinghamshire, 
‘ The Attic bird 
‘Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer 
long ;” 
but the spring is her more customary 
season, oa the poetieal scenes in 
this county are distinguished for the 
song of the niehtingale. Milton and 
Cowper revelled in_ their ee ‘lody. 
Some of Milton's critics are disposed 
to consider summer in the 
passage a mere la 


above 
psus of the book- 
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learned poet, as nightingales are most 
rife in spring. We were informed, 
however, that they abound during 
all the summer at Horton ; and the 
poet might have heard the delightful 
notes thick-warbled from April to 
September round his father’s peace- 
ful, low-lying mansion: the little 
garden and park are full of them in 
July. It may be safely assumed, 
that great poets are seldom wrong in 
their allusions to natural history. 
Shakspeare’s accuracy is proverbial ; 
and we may here mention an instance 
in Pope. In his Windsor Forest there 
is a picturesque allusion to the wood- 
cock — 


* The lonely woodcock haunts the watery 
glade.” 


Now woodcocks are extremely rare 
in that part of Berkshire, a fact 
known to every sportsman. It so 
happens, however, that close by Pope’s 
house at Binfield, at the end of'a brake 
or thicket (which was probably more 
marshy in the poct’s time), numbers 
of woodcocks still breed. The young 
poet, we may be sure, never levelled 
a gun at the birds ; but in his soli- 
tary musings he had seen them with 
their large bills crossing in the sum- 
mer evenings from one wood to an- 
other, uttering a weak and feeble cry 
like the call of the young redbreast 
When he was led to celebrate the 
shades of Windsor, this poetical ad- 
junct occurred to his memory ; and 
he has described it with a fidelity and 
beauty which he never e xcelled. 

The early circumstances of Pope 
and Milton bear some resemblance to 
ach other. They were the favourite 
sons of their fathers,— good, old, gen- 
tlemanly retired men of business, who 
buried themselves in the country, 
and devoted themselves chiefly to 
the education of their first-born and 
beloved sons. Both parents were 
strict religionists, though of different 
creeds ; both sons “ lisped in num- 
bers,” and from their earliest days 
meditated an immortality of fame. 
Delightful must have been the 5 outh- 
ful strains and studious habits of each 
to the fond parental eyes that watch- 
ed them with such incessant care, and 
which were never separated or with- 
drawn from them till shrouded in 
death ! 

‘The youth and most of the man- 
hood of Pope were spent in the shades 
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of Windsor Forest. The royal parks 
then stretched to a great distance. 
George ILL, as Mr. Jesse informs us, 
had a green drive of a hundred miles. 
Within this world of woodland beauty 
and magnificence, ten miles from 
Windsor, was Binfield, a small pro- 
perty with a decent residence; a 
garden, in which Pope the elder 
loved to work, raising “ the earliest 
melons of the year;” a lawn, on 
which grows a fine cypress-tree, forty 
feet in height, said to have been 
planted by the poct ; and at the gate 
are two enormous elms, sun ‘and 
shower-proof; on one of which is 
painted, “ Beware the Dog!” a motto 
that Mad Dennis or Colley Cibber 
might have considered not inappro- 
priate to the former distinguished 
occupant of the place. Most of the 
old house has been pulled down, but 
the poet's parlour still exists, a part 
of the present mansion. In honour 
of Pope, a fragment of wd great 
forest has been preserved nea : Bin- 
field, and called, “ Pope’s Wood.” 
The huge beech-trees, with their 
smooth, grey, fluted trunks, wave 
r the scene of the poet’s youthful 
reveries, and the greensward which 
he trod remains unploughed. The 
spot commands a fine view of that 


over 


rich level country; a glorious ex- 
panse of foliage, green parks and 


meadows, gardens, groves, lawns, and 
villas; in the midst of which tall 
poplar-trees shoot up here and there, 
like minarets or spires. 

From Windsor Forest, Pope re- 
moved to the side of the Thames. 
Llis fame was established, and his for- 
tine was improved. Ie could gratify 
his private tastes and his love of 
literature, without risking his per- 
sonal independence. ‘T'wickenham, 
as all the world knows, is a lovely 
place; sunny, yet sheltered, and 
washed by the silver Thames, that 
flows brimful, with the poet’s 
Nearly all me- 
have been removed 

barbarous hands. 
gone; and the garden 
which he delighted to cultivate with 
taste and skill —its laure! circus, its 
urns and vases — gift of a prince), 
its rustic te nple, wilderness, and 

water that echoed 


ley cl 
° iI } 
well a. grounds. 
morials of Pope 
or dened by 
The house is 


of « ear 
through the cavern day and night, 
are now a.bare, exposed, shapeless 
mass of ruin and disorder. The 
celebrated grotto remains, but strip- 
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ped ofall that gave it picturesque- 
ness, grace, and seclusion. 

Cowper has fared rather better 
than Pope. His house at Olney is 
still standing, but in the same ruin- 
ous state so humorously described 
by the poet: his parlour is occupied 
asagirl’sschool. ‘The summer-house 
in the garden—the “ boudoir” in 
which the gentle bard used to sit 
conning his verses—also remains, its 
walls covered with the names of 
visitors. Cowper's residence in the 
neighbouring village of Weston has 
been much altered, but is still beauti- 
ful, with a profusion of roses in 
front. There is, however, an ale- 
house on each side of the poetic man- 
sion, and the village stocks are op- 
posite the windows! It was “ Royal 
Oak Day,” the 29th of May, when 
we visited Weston; and a graceless 
rogue of a rustic was at the time un- 
dergoing punishment in the stocks. 
‘The young men parading the village 
with oak- -apples in their hats were 
nearly all intoxicated. lappily, 
thought we, Cowper no longer exists 
to witness this desecration of his be- 
loved Weston! We met with an 
old female servant of the poet, named 
Sally Brown, who talked with affec- 
tionate interest of the “ poor dear 
gentleman,” and of the unhappy 
malady under which he laboured. 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin are spoken 
of by the villagers as “ Squire Cow- 
per and Madame Unwin!” “ Such 
is fame!” The mansion-house of the 
‘Throgmortons, celebrated by Cow- 
per, has been razed to the ground. 
The proprietor resides in another 
county ; and, to “ save expenses,” the 
old seat of the family was pulled 
down. The “ wilderness” is over- 
grown with weeds ; and the “ alcove,’ 
carved with many a name, has fallen 
into equal neglect. The bells of 
Olney were sounding sweetly in the 
distance when we pi ced this deserted 
spot, by the colonnade of elms de- 
scribed by the poet. The noisy, in- 
dustrious rooks were cawing among 
the woods; and the “ silent Ouse,” 
pursuing its sinuous course among 
the rich meadows, was just visible 
below Clifton ‘Tower. Compared 
with the scenery around Ilunting- 
don, the neighbourhood of Olney 
might well appear a sort of poetical 
paradise. The whole country seems 
consecrated to the memory of Cow- 
per ; and there, 

















































































































Rural Scenes of Pope and Milton. 


“If we may unbodied choose a sanc- 
tuary,” 


his gentle spirit is undoubtedly still 
a Visitant. 

Milton was born in London—with 
the single exception of Bacon, the 
loftiest name on her list of immortals. 

had died a few years ere the 
of his new and greater suc- 
cessor. Shakspeare was in the — 
of his fame. The house in Bread 
Street, Cheapside, in which Milton 
was born, perished in the Great Fire 
of London—a loss to the poet at a 
time when he could ill aftord to lose ; 
for age and adversity were then draw- 


Spenser 
birth 


ing close around him their lines of 


circumyallation. 

‘rom Bread Street and St. Paul's 
school Milton went to Cambridge, a 
student of Christ College. ‘The old 
buildings remain; but the college 
has somewhat declined in import- 
ance, or has been overtopped by its 
richer neighbours. ‘The garden and 
walks are shady and retired, with 
some fine chestnut-trees. There is a 
moral as well as picturesque beauty 
in these college walks. 
Cambridge is poor enough, and the 
river Cam a most unpoetical stream 
in appearance ; yet there are few finer 
sights in the kingdom than the row 
of colleges on its banks —Queen’s, 
King’s, Clare Hall, Trinity, and St. 
John’s—each with its garden and 
“ smooth-shaven green,” its shrubs, 
evergreens, and ancient elm-trees. 
‘The presence of King’s College Cha- 
pel alone, with its lofty roof and 
“ storied windows,” scems to diffuse 


The town of 


[May, 


a solemn and poetical fecling over 
the whole neighbourhood. 

Milton’s college is less pleasantly 
situated than those on the banks of 
the river—it is sombre and ancient. 
At the bottom of the garden is a 
mulberry-tree, said to have been 
planted by the poet. We have only 
the authority of tradition for the fact ; 
but it is as uninterrupted and entire 
as the tradition in favour of Shak- 
speare’s mulberry-tree. Milton’s tree 
is a vencrable wreck, but carefully 
preserved, and standing alone in 
“ pride of place” on a fine smooth 
green cirele. A considerable part of 
it has been blown down; and tlic 
whole must have perished but for 
the numerous props that support if, 
and a covering of lead which encases 
part of the trunk. The surviving 
branches are fresh and spreading — 
full of leaves. Milton entered the 
college in 1625; but the gardener is 
of opinion that the mulberry-tree 
must have been twenty years old ere 
it was planted by the poet. We know 
that about the year 1609 King James 
imported a number of young mul- 
herry-trees, and distributed them in 
England with a view to the encou- 
ragement of the silk manufacture. 
‘The tradition is not unsuited to the 
character of Milton. Planting a tree 
is a pleasant task, interesting to a 
poetical imagination; and we may 
presume that the poet was often in 
the college grounds for exercise, as 
he complains, in one of his elegics, 
that the fields around Cambridge had 
no soft shades to attract the muse. 
_He might also feel a secret conscious- 


The friends of Robert Hall attribute vl 


* Milton was not singular in this opinion. 
the first outbreak of that malady which overwhelmed his reason to the dispiriting 
influence of the flat scenery around Cambridge! That sucha result should be consi- 
dered at all probable shews how morbidly sensitive and delicate must have been the 
organisation of that remarkable man. There has been little planting about Cambridg¢ 
since Milton's time. ‘ Beyond the college precincts,” said Hall, ‘there is not a 
tree for a man to hang himself upon when he is weary of the barrenness of the place.” 
\ gentleman present reminded him that there were some trees in the a iy to 
Grantchester, a village about two miles from Cambridge. Mr. Hall replied, ‘ Yes, 
sir, I recollect. Willows, I believe, sir; Nature hanging out signals of ee . 
The willows, too, are generally cropped short, and look like inverted mops, or larg 
cabbages. ‘The cause is, that the willow shoots are cut every third or fourth year, 
and sold to make wattled fences, baskets, &c. There are, however, some old timber 
trees about Grantchester; but, generally, the country in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge is flat and uninteresting. From Cambridge to Fenstanton, a distance of 
ten miles, and from Cambridge to Fly, a distance of eleven miles, there is neither 
hill nor wood, nor even a good hedge-row. 

We need hardiy remind the literary tourist at Cambridge to visit Pembroke 
College, where Gr: y lived many years, “‘ hiving up wisdom with each studious 
vear,” and where he died. lis rooms are the first on the right-hand side, entering 
the court ; they are mantled with ivy, and are distinguished by the college arms over 
one of the windows, ; 
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ness that a tree planted by his hand = Jn the printed copies the passage 
would afterwards be viewed with in- — spreads out into a series of images 
terest. The spirit of ambition was of the highest classical grace and 
even then at work. An “inward _ perfection :— 
prompting,” he confesses, grew daily « Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
upon him in his youth, * that by labour Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
and intense study he might, perhaps, Waxing well of his deep wound 
leave something so written to after In slumber soft ; and on the ground 
times, that they should not willingly Sadly sits the Assyrian queen. 
let it die.” f But far above, in spangled sheen, 

In Cambridge we have a more in- Celestial Cupid, her famed son, ad- 


‘ . . . . vanced, 
teresting and more certain relic of : ; 

Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced, 
Milton than - mulberry-tree. In 


After her wandering labours lone 
the library o f ‘Trinity College are 1 ¢ = “i 


ill free consent the gods among 
preserved manuscript copiecs—appa- Make her his eternal bride : 
rently the prima cura—of Comus, And from her fair unspotted side 
Lycidas, the Arcades, and some of ‘lwo blessed twins are to be born — 
the sonnets. With eager delight do Youth and Joy —so Jove hath sworn.” 
we unfold the Sibylline leaves that 
tell of the first workings of that im- 
mortal mind! ‘The manuscripts are 
bound together, are written on com- 
mon foolscap paper, and contain nu- 
merous corrections and interline: 
tions. The spelling is snsenilily 
antique ; ; and most of the lines begin 
with small letters, not capitals. No 
great production was ever produced 
perfect at once: the inspirations of 
genius dawn on its possessor some- 
thing like the light of the natural 
day, slowly and gradually, till, by 
repeated touches, and far-off reveal- 
ings, brought nearer and nearer, the 
outline is completed in its radiant 
proportions and beauty. ‘The finest 
passages of some of Shakspeare’s 
finest dramas were added after his 


This is the very essence of poetry. 
In tracing the lines, we seem to be 
gazing on a picture by Titian; but 
the lyric sweetness of the versifieation 
recalls us as if to listen to some 
enchanting choral melody. ‘The 
musical accomplishments of Milton 
must have proved a valuable hand- 
maid and regulator to his teeming 
and gorgeous imagination. 

Among the Cambridge MSS. are 
outlines of various subjects, intended 
by the poet for tragedies. Sixty-two 
are scriptural subjects, thirty-two 
from English history, and five from 
Scottish history. A “century of in- 
ventions!” Such stupendous labour 
had the young poct marked out for 
himself!’ The Old Testament, as 
Ss a : abounding in picturesque and striking 
first editions were prin ed ; and | incidents, furnished most of the scrip- 
appears that some of the exquisite tyra] plans; seven only are from the 
ly rical bursts in Milton’s Comus were New Testament. One of these he 
inserted _ probably on proof-sheets entitles Christus Patiens, founded on 
—iafter this manuscript was written. — the seene in the garden. “ Ilisagony 
Of these amplifications we may give ay receive noble expressions,” are 
one specimen. In the Cambridge MS. the concluding words of this sketch ; 
the following couplet forms part of and noble they would have been if 
the spirit’s epilogue i in Comus :— Milton, in the full maturity of his 


Beds of hyacinth and roses, powers, had tasked himself to his 
Where many a cherub soft reposes.” high theme.* One of the poct’s 


Paradise Regained is not included in his list of Scriptural subjects. It was 
suggested in 1665, as is well known, by Elwood, the Quaker, who, on returning the 
manuscript of Paradise Lost to the poet, at Chalfont, said to him, ‘ Thou hast said 
much here about Paradise Lost ; but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found ?” 
Elwood continues,—‘* He made me no answer, sate some time in a muse, then broke 
off that discourse, and fell _upon another subject.”” We have no doubt, that while 
Milton * sate in a muse,” his mind reverted to his eatly plans and subjects for 
dramas. We may remark, that the Milton MSS, in Trinity College Library are kept 
locked up, and can only be seen in the presence of a fellow of the college. These 
gentlemen, however, are very obliging in this respect ; and to one of the body (Mr. 
Romilly) our thanks are due for his courteous attentions to a str: anger. 

In the British Museum, in the same glass-case with the famous autograph of 
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historical plans was wisely abandoned 
—the subject of Macbeth preoccupied 
by Shakspeare. Milton proposed be- 
ginning at the arrival of Malcolm at 
Macduff, and he adds, “ The matter 
of Duncan may be expressed by the 
appearing of his ghost.” The splen- 
did success of Shakspeare in the early 
and preternatural scenes of the play 


— heightened by the character of 


Lady Macbeth, a character superior 
in tragic power and terror to the 
grandest creations of the Grecian 
drama — must have deterred Milton, 
independently of his respect for the 
unities of the drama, from the thought 
~ commencing before the murder, 

r probably his severe classical taste 
an Jead him to shun the repre- 
sentation of a murder on the stage 
Me did right, however, in not 
measuring swords with Shakspeare. 
“ Within that circle none durst walk 
but he.” Milton's panoply of learn- 
ing would have impeded his motions 
and contracted his power. Shak- 
speare, swift and unencumbered, like 
Ithuriel, with “touch of celestial 
temper,” reached the heart at once. 
by a happy intuition he achieved 
what even Aristotle admits to be the 
great end of tragedy —to excite ad- 
miration, compassion, and sympathy. 
[lis moral is as just and complete as 
it is terrible. He trusted, not to 
classical taste and the unities, but to 
his command over the strong, ever- 
living passions of human nature ; 
shaping our actions and destiny, 
beating in every breast and agitating 
every frame. Milton would have 
found “ fit audience but few.” Shak- 
speare has civilised man in every 
country to melt at his tenderness 
and pity, kindle at his ardour, and 
shudder : his sublimity. 

Krom Cambridge we follow the 
poet to Ilorton, a village near the 
ancient little town of Colnbrook. 
The poet has commemorated the 
river Colne, that waters the pleasant 
meadows and fields in this sequestered 
part of Buckinghamshire ; and at one 
time he anticipated the felicity of 


welcoming his Italian friend, Diodati, 
on its shady banks. Milton lived five 
years with his father at Horton—five 
years of study and retirement. In 
this calm retreat he laid the founda- 
tion of his greatness as a poet. He 
wrote Comus, Lycidas, and the Ar- 
cades ; and he stored up, by medita- 
tion and reading, the noble concep- 
tions and images of paradisaical beauty 
which afterwards rose in his mind 
like a “ latter spring,” when he could 
no longer see 


“ Day, or the sweet approac h of even or 
morn.’ 


The agitating scenes of the civil 
war succeeded to this retirement, and 
the poet was engulfed in the torrent. 
The Horton period was a Sabbath 
calm—a lustrum sacred to the Muses. 
Milton’s house at Horton was pulled 
down about fifty years since, and 
another — apparently of similar di- 
mensions — built in its stead. The 
garden and grounds are the same; 
and an old pigeon-house belonging 
to the former mansion has been pre- 
served. In the garden is a decaye¢ 
apple-tree, under which the poet is 
said—with no great probability —to 
have composed the Arcades. ‘The 
situation of the house is low and 
marshy. ‘Though near the public 
road, it is concealed by the shrubbery 
and a cluster of ‘ ‘ hedge-row elms.” 
We had some difficulty in finding 
the house, as the villagers considered 
our inquiries to be directed towards 
a more aristocratic mansion, the 
manor-house, which has recently 
been destroyed, to the great regret 
of the people, who described it as a 
noble old residence, that had stood 
for hundreds of years. The Milton 
house was the seeond importance 
in the village. Having traced out 
the spot, we found the proprietor, 
Mr. Cooke, a hale, cheerful old gen- 
tleman, engaged in the fields super- 
intending his | hay-makers. He came 
with great alacrity to shew us the 
house, pointed out the pigeon- house 
and apple-tree, and dwelt with pecu- 


Shakspeare, in Florio’s Montaigne (for which a hundred guineas were lately paid), is a 
printed copy of the Elegies on Mr. Edward King, the subject of Milton’s Lycidas, 
with some corrections of the text in Milton’s hand- writing. One whole line omitted 
by the printer (Milton at the time resided at Horton) is supp lied by the poet in the 
margin. Mr. Rogers, the poet, possesses the written agreement between Milton and 
his publisher, Simmons, for the copyright of Paradise Lost. It is framed and glazed, 
and hung up in the poet’s handsome lib rary. 
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liar delight on the appearance of two 
tall poplars on the lawn, about a 
hundred feet in height, which were 
visible, he said, all the way at Slough, 
near Windsor, and on the London 
road. There is not a hill betwixt 
Horton and London. Inthis secluded 
spot, “ shrouded in cheerful shade,” 
the poet had nothing to withdraw 
him from the studies in which he 
delighted. Mr. Cooke called one of 
his labourers to accompany us to 
liorton Church, in which, he said, 
no doubt the Miltons often sat, and 
where the poet’s mother lay buried. 
The honest peasant was as civil and 
cheerful as his master, of whom he 
spoke with the affection of the “ olden 
time,” that still lingers in these re- 
mote nooks aud corners, where society 
is much as it was two 
‘ Ilis master, he 
said, had sutiered much atfiliction ; 
all his family had died before him, 
and their tombs were in the church. 
‘There is, fortunately, in some minds 
anclasticity and ever-springing cheer- 
fulness—the result of a happy nature 
and calm reliance on the goodness of 
Providence — that enables them to 
surmount the heaviest calamities that 
befall humanity. Lorton Church is 
like the village, low and antique ; 
it has its yew-trees and ivy-mantled 
walls, the characteristic and inter- 
esting accompaniments of such spots. 
An ancient font is in the interior. 
The chancel is paved with red bricks, 
umong which the blue flagstone 
over the grave of the poct’s mother 
is conspicuous. The stone in- 
scribed, “ Heare lyeth the body of 
Sara Milton, the wife of John Mil- 
ton, who died the 3 of April, 1637.” 

The Allegro and Penseroso of Mil- 
ton are supposed to have been written 
at Horton. If any of the objects 
described in those inimitable effusions 

the perfection of descriptive poetry 

were drawn from the scenery in the 
neighbourhood, it must have been the 
passages in L’ Allegro, where the poet 
hegins to spend the day with Mirth. 
The “ sweet-briar and the vine,” he 
no doubt had at the window — they 
are still on the spot. He might 
have heard the hounds and horn on 
some * hoar hill” by Windsor Forest, 
or at Hlarefield, which is within a 


a 
tue samc 


hundred years since. 


is 


Milion. 











































few miles. He could walk “ not 
unseen” by the “ hedge-row elms” 
that shaded his father’s mansion, and 
still remain by the road-side. The 
ploughman and shepherd, “ russet 
lawns and fallows grey,” the mea- 
dow, brook, and river, are all in the 
vicinity. ‘The “ towers and battle- 
ments,” 
“ Bosom'd high in tufted trees,” 


represent Harefield House, the seat 
of the Countess-Dowager of Derby, 
before whom the Avcades was per- 
formed, and the countess (who is de- 
scribed as a lady possessing personal 
attractions) might sit for the flatter- 
ing picture, 
“* Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 

It is idle, however, to attempt to 
localise with minuteness the scenery 
of poems, which consist of groups of 
images and pictures gleaned from 
various sources — books, as well as 
nature —the town, as well the 
country. ‘The wish expressed in the 
memorable lines of Z? Penseroso,— 
“* And may my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale,” 


as 


seem to point to Milton’s college-life ; 
or, still earlier, to his attendance at 
St. Paul’s school, when, to realise 
this poetical aspiration, would have 
appeared like fulfilling a duty. ‘The 
poet thought very differently on the 
subject in his after-life. 

Many years elapsed before Milton 
returned to Buckinghamshire atter 
he had taken his final leave of Llor- 
ton. The labours of the Muse were 
suspended, and his early studies, * the 
lofty fables and romances which re- 
count in solemn cantos the deeds of 
knighthood,” were exchanged for the 
actual wars of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads. The voice that aroused 
the nation, saying, “Sleep no more !” 
reached the poet, and he awoke at 
the call, ready to defend what he 
believed to be the sacred cause of 
religion and his country’s liberty, 
“when it required firm hearts in 
sound bodies to stand and cover their 
stations.” Milton’s London residences 
have all, with one exception, disap- 
peared or ceased to be distinguish- 
able.* The continual crowding in 


* ‘The remaining house is that to which the poet removed in 1651, and where he 


lived till he was sequestered from his office of Secretary for Foreigu Tongues,” in 
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and building up of this vast metro- 
polis, the influx of trade, and the 
mutations of two centuries, joined to 
the dev 
1665, have made sad havoc among 
the old poctical scenes of London. 
We have seen the last of the “ gar- 
den-houses”—those trim, neat, half- 


suburban residences in the heart of 


the city, such as Milton loved, and 
were suited to poets of moderate for- 
tune. Rogers may command — and 
long yet may he enjoy—his patrician 
mansion and garden in St. James's 
Place. Ile has other paper than 
that issued by the Muses! But 
the only glimpse of nature in the 
heart of the “ Great Babel” which 
ordinary pocts may obtain, must be 
deriv ed from perambulations in the 
P. ar ks. 

Milton’s second residence in the 
country was in 1665. The plague 
raged in London, and his simple- 
hearted attached friend, Elwood, the 
Quaker, took a house for the poet in 
Buckinghamshire, to which he might 
retreat with his family till the pesti- 
lence was over. The place selected 
was Chalfont St. Giles, a village not 
many miles distant from Horton, and 
of as antique and secluded a charac- 
ter. And now we have the poet 


1659. 
next door to the I 
now forms No. 18 York Street, 


astations of the Great Fire of 


[May, 


again among the rivers, brooks, and 
meadows; the Colne is again mur- 
muring near him, and the night- 
ingales are in every bush at his door. 
Nature is the same, but how changed 
is her ardent, high-souled worship- 
per! He was now old and blind,— 
“dark, dark, irrecoverably dark.” 
The evil days had come. Hischerished 
hopes were quenched, the gods of his 
idolatry broken on the floor of the 
sanctuary. His friends were slain or 
in exile, or left 


‘ To the unjust tribunals under change 
of times, 
And condemnation of the 


ungrateful 
multitude.” 


Himself bowed down with sickness 
and disease, in “ crude old age,” and 
flying from the deadly pestilence! 
Yet the great poet was calm, self- 
sustained, and undaunted: his life 
was an heroic poem or tragedy in 
action. His indomitable spirit could 
not be broken by misfortune. He 
was an ovyer-match for worldly 
valamity. Out of the wreck of his 
splendid hopes and abundance, he 
gathered together a few scattered 
planks on which he rode out the 
storm in safety. His genius still 
shone as a star on his path. 


Phillips calls it “ a pretty garden-house, in petty France, in Westminster, 
Lord Scudamore’s, opening into St. James’s Park.’ 
Westminster. 


The house 
The neighbourhood is no longer 


retired or respectable; but is chiefly occupied with humble shops and obscure 


lodgings. 


The lower part of Milton’s house is converted into a chandler’s shop ; and 


on making some inquiries of the woman who kept it, we were directed up-stairs. “It 


was in the attic, sir, that he wrote his studies,” said the poor woman. 


The second 


floor is tenanted by another family, and the attic by a third,—all apparently of the 


very lowest rank. 


commands a fine view ; 


The parlour up-stairs is a large and handsome room, wainscoted, 
and with three windows looking into the Park. 


contrasts with the dirt and destitution in the interior of the dwelling. 


‘The view is light and cheerful, and 
The attic also 


but the studies of Milton, we may be sure, were conducted 


in a larger room, where he could be surrounded with his books, and occasionally 
receive his friends and foreign visitors. The towers of Westminster Abbey form an 
interesting object in York Street ; they strike the eye immediately on entering the 
street from the poet's dwelling ; but darkness was fast settling on Milton, if he was 
not wholly blind, ere he removed to York Street. This interesting house belonged 
to Jeremy Bentham, who caused a tablet to be put up on the back wall (which we 
believe to have been the front in Milton’s time), inscribed, ‘‘ Sacnep to Mirron, 
Prince or Porrs.” Milton, stern Republican as he was, could not have wished to 
see a Prince in worse plight than he is here—sacred amidst squalid poverty and 
filth! Surely, the present owner (a son of Mr. Bentham) might, at no great sacrifice, 
rescue the house from its present pollution, and preserve it in some way more 
honourable to the fame of its illustrious occupant. In this house, undoubtedly, part 
of Paradise Lost was composed. The poem was begun two years before the 
Restoration, when the division of the secretaryship with Andrew Marvell left the 
poet more leisure for his privat: pursuits. A house honoured by the residence of 
Milton for eight years—years so memorable in our history —and especially distin- 
guished by its connexion with the composition of the sublimest poem in the 
language, possesses a national interest and importance. 
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The village of Chalfont St. Giles 
winds along the bottom of a woody 
dell, and the house occupied by Mil- 
ton is at one extremity of it —the 
last house, descending to the village 
from the inn by the Windsor Road. 
“ I took a pretty box for him,” says 
Elwood. ‘he “ box” is a small two- 
story house of timber and plaster, 
with its gable close to the road, and 
a little garden and grass field, termi- 
nated by a row of elms (the common 
wood of the country) in front. The 
road, which begins to ascend from the 
centre of the village — leaving the 
duck-pond, common-green, and small 
white-washed church behind — rises 
suddenly near the poet’s house, 
and shuts out the view in front; so 
that Elwood’s designation of “ pretty 
box” must have referred to the rural 
seclusion of the cottage, its garden, 
and grass field, and its situation in a 
beautiful part of the country, diver- 
sified with hill, wood, and dale. 
Here, too, as at Horton, the poet's 
residence was the second-best in the 
place. It had belonged to the lord 
of the manor, of the family of Fleet- 
wood ; their arms, cut in stone, still 
stand over the door (which had for- 
merly a porch); and some subse- 
quent 
heraldry, has carved “ Mriron” un- 
der the ancient armorial bearings.’ 
Some creeping roses cover the wall 
of the cottage. The apartment up 
stairs is large and airy, and was pro- 
bably the poct’s sitting-room. There 
he could inhale the summer breeze 
blowing freshly from the garden; or 
ve may conceive him led forth to the 
garden like his own Samson : 


“A little onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps,—a little farther on, 

For yonder bank hath choice of sun or 
shade ; 

There I am wont to sit.” 


In this retirement Milton continued 
six or eight months, till the plague 
was over, and the city cleaned of the 
infection. There seems no doubt 
that Paradise Regained was com- 
posed at Chalfont. “ His vein never 
happily flowed but from the au- 
* The house 
me admirer of Milton. 


Milion. 


proprietor, in violation of 
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tumnal equinox to the vernal,” says 
Phillips ; and Milton remained in 
the country from the summer of 
1665 till the following spring. The 
evidence, both internal and external, 
favour the supposition that the poet's 
second and brief epic was the pro- 
duction of this period. “ That it 
was composed in its first form at 
Chalfont,” says Mr. Dunster, one of 
Milton’s best annotators, “ I think 
cannot be doubted. Accordingly, I 
regard the little mansion there with 
no small degree of veneration, as be- 
ing exclusively the incunabula of 
Milton's Paradise Regained. 1 should 
approach it as a Tibur or a Tuscu- 
lum, and should feel myself on 
classic ground.” A just and happily 
turned culogium. The poem has 
much of Milton’s concentrated power 
and condensed energy, relieved by 
touches of graceful beauty, warmth, 
and tenderness. Its uniform tone of 
sober and sustained dignity always 
reminds us of the sacred writings of 
the prophets, and impresses us like 
the language of divine inspiration. 
Paradise Regained is a fitting coun- 
terpart to the Book of Job. 

As we paced the humble dwelling 
and grounds at Chalfont, the images 
and descriptions of the poet seemed 
to rise before us amid the scenes 
where they were conceived, It was 
here that the poet seemed to stand 
on the “specular mount,” and survey 
the glories of ancient Greece and the 
Egean shore. Here he called up the 
luxurious banquet in the grove, 
with fruits and flowers, and “ ladies 
of the Hesperides.” Here he evoked 
the grisly spectres and the appalling 
thunder-storm in the wilderness (one 
of the most dramatic of all his crea- 
tions), that bowed and uprooted the 
tallest pines and sturdiest oaks, till 
the foul night had passed, and morn- 
ing fair 
“ With radiant finger still’d the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid 

the winds.” 


The prospect of Rome, too, in 
Paradise Regained, is not less pictu- 
resque or striking. We seem to 


is likely to be soon sold, and we hope it will fall into the hands of 
Che proprietor is a respectable ironmonger of Beaconsfield. 


he poetical mansion is at present occupied by the village tailor. ‘‘ To what base 


purposes may we not come at last, Horatio !” 


The tailor and his wife, however, keep 


the house with exemplary cleanliness and order, 
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witness, as in a panorama, the — 
lifting its stately head on the ‘Tar- 

peian rock, with turrets and terraces, 
and the gates whence issue pretors 
and proconsuls, legions and cohorts, 
and embassies from remote regions,— 


“From India and the 
sonese, 

And utmost isle Taprobane, 

Dusk faces with white silken 
wreathed.” 


golden Cher- 


turbans 


These sublime and breathing pie- 
tures, struck off with a few touches, 
were never surpassed by Milton. In 
his early poems we have inimitable 
fancy and purity of sentiment con- 
veyed in a rich, ornate, poetical dic- 
tion, which almost to have 
been born with him; but in his latter 


and severer f 


seenis 
productions, objects ra- 
feel- 
ions instead of fancies. 
He discarded every superfluous epi- 
thet and expression, and formed his 
works of the pure ore of truth and 
intellect dug from exhaustless mines, 


ier than words are presented ; 


ings and pas 


THE LITERARY LABOURS OF 


Tuts gentleman is well known in 
every department of the 
himself and the pope. 
served with a 


These he has 
strenuousness worthy 
cause. Ue frightened 
the Melbourne ministry, till they 
gave him a carte blanche for the 
names of his tail. He has served the 
priests of the Lrish popish commu- 
nion, till their reverences have all but 
canonised him. He has served Satan 
also, by presenting himself as the 
organ oO f every unhallowed impuls Cy 
and the medium of a ministration of 
bloodshed. In the present case— his 
immortal literary productions now 
lying before us, and too long neglect- 
ed by us—he renders his last etforts 
in behalf of Pope Gregory XVI. He 
brines all his powers of falsehood, 
all his talents for misrepresentation, 
eats and bold assault, to 

ypon the support 
the papal cause; and resolves that 
his first and last literary effort shall 


of a better 


bear 


* 


1. Speech at the Great Catholic 


service of 


and extension of 


Meeting at Freemasons’ Ifall, 
Letters to the Wesleyan Methodists. 
S. Address to the English People, 
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inte which none but himself, and 
perhaps Shakspeare, could penetrate 
to the requisite depth. Such sum- 
less riches would have overwhelmed 
a meaner poet, and struck him with 
confusion and extravagance; but 
Milton walked among his treasures, 
counted their value, and disposed 
them in order, with steady and un- 
faltering step and hand. If, as 
Johnson says, the heat of Milton’s 
mind sublimated his learning, his 
intellect as truly subordinated his 
fancy, and led captive the richest 
prizes of his Muse. 

We wandered about Chalfont till 
night began to “double shade” it 
with her “sullen wings,” and the 
simple villagers retired to rest. Such 
quiet spots are the fitting scenes for 
romantic musings and reveries. ‘There 
is.no glare of fashion—no dis 
ance of ancient and poctical associa- 
tions. The spirit 
hover over the peaceful 
will long, we trust, 
{rom contamination. 


ol Poesy seciis to 
scenes, and 


preserve them 


DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. M.P 


serve him instead of thirty years in 
purgatory. The sly rogue is evidently 
a candidate for canonisation. Not 
that saintship is lovely to Dan for 
saintship’s sake. Far from it. But 
then, by the usages of the papal 
church, those who are worthy of 
canonisation escape the tormenting 
fires of purgatory, and pass through 
this Ultima Thule of papal jurisdic- 
tion without salatrin! its i 
Let our readers only fancy a col- 
lect in the specially for 
Daniel O'Connell. We see in dim 
perspective the sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Index giving in their 
verdict on his orations—we see him 
presented to the pope amid the re- 
hearsal his magnificent exploits. 
We hear it urged on his Laliness: 
“ This great man carried the Eman- 
cipation Act purely by Roman Ca- 
tholic weapons. He used no argu- 
iment— he sketched no imaginativi 
results. He displayed no appeal 


suffering 


. 1 
Thissai 


1337. 
Andrews. 
Andrews. 
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that mark of Protestantism, reason. 
He said, in his own emphatic ac- 
cents, * We are seven millions.’ This, 
may it please your Holiness, proves 
how deeply he has drank into the 
faith of his fathers, and how well he 
has studied the privilege, peculiar to 
vour Holiness, of having two swords, 
the temporal and the spiritual. May 
it also please your Ioliness, he nobly 
defended, by truths and untruths, 
by duplicity and by falsehood, by 
sophistry and by ridicule, the diffi- 
cult position into which our dear 
brother, Archbishop Murray, had 
rought himself, by fostering, pa- 
tronising, and teaching Dens, too 
palpably even for himself to deny. 
He has been the means of exciting 
murder, proscription, and bloodshed. 
Ile has made the ‘Tories indignant, 
and the Whigs‘ squeezable.” Le has 
again and as in a land of heretics, 
wayed the Hiouse of Commons. He 
had the singular heroism to de- 
nounce the Duke of Wellington as a 
stunted corporal and a chance victor. 
has libelled the heretic leaders 
of England. And with his last breath 
he died denouncing Protestantism 
and praising the popedom. 

Such are the claims we can easily 
anticipate ; and, in another gener- 
ation, to the long list of saints who 
were demons while they lived, and 
only made saints after they died, not 
the least meritorious will be added, 
bearing the rich and expressive de- 
signation, St. O'Connell of Derry- 


nane. It appears that the origin of 


of Daniel O’Con- 

of those of the 
bogtrotters of the Emerald Isle who 
have emigrated to England, tenant- 
ing mainly the localities of St. Giles, 
and St. Martin’s, and Drury Lane. 
A report of th recting was pre- 
ared under the editorship of Mr. 
O'Connell; and the addresses pre- 
fixed, the titles of which we have 
given. The third pamphlet on our 
list has a few introductory notes by 
the editor. We quote one, as a proof, 
among other things, that transubstan- 
tiation is carried out in all its extent 
by the member for all Ireland :— 


the literary works 


was a meeting 


‘Tur PHALANX OF FEMALE BEAUTY 
AND ELEGANCE WHICH CROWDED THI 
GALLERIES, AND OCCUPIED A GREAT 
TION OF THI 


ron- 
PLATFORM, GAVE 


SCENFE WHICH 


A SPLEN- 
DEFIES OUR 
Every Pro- 


DOUR TO THE 


POWERS OF DESCRIPTION. 


testant who was present could not buve 
failed to contrast the character of our 
proceedings with that which distinguishes 
the orgies of the Reformation and other 
anti-Catholic societies at Exeter Hall. 
Unlike them we had no ‘ Praise-God. 
Barebones’ to raise up his hypocritical 
voice, and blasphemously to invoke the 
name of the Almighty to witness the 
purit y of our motives ; ‘and then, in imi- 
tation of their example, fall to, and, with 
ferocious malignity, slander the charac. 
ters of those who differ from us in reli- 
gious belief. Though we neither began 
witha prayernor ended with a psalm,” &c. 


We saw the gathering. We are 
therefore witnesses to the act of pure 
transubstantiation recorded in the 
above words. The orange-women 
and fruit-porters of C ovent Garden 
market, the élite - Drury Lane and 
the Seven Dials, crowded the gallery, 
and “ gave a splendour to the scene 
which defies our powers of d« scrip- 
tion.” ily perbol S$ neve 
the extract we have 
blarney can never 
Priest Sisk and Priest Harrington, 
who read two dull and dry 
mons, guasi speeches, on this occa- 
sion, evidently performed an act of 
smanaiatentiadlon. and made poor 
O'Connell believe that orange-women 
were ladies; half-breeched vagabonds, 
noble lords ; and garments borrowed 
from Monmouth Street, at sixpence 
for the “a were ermine, lawn, and 
purple. Messrs. Sisk and Har- 
rington did so, it was the cleverest 
thing they ever did in their lives. 
‘The fact is, the English Roman Ca- 
tholic gentry and no it} detest 
O'Connell, and estimat 3 exploits 
at their due value. Some of them 
are Conservative their good ense 
overcoming their corrupt faith. Even 
the soi-disant bish Lops of the pent ish 
church kept aloof—not because they 
dislike O'Connell, for he is a valuable 
tool, but because they would pi oba- 
bly incur the disa pprobation of the 
nobility and gentry who support 
them. The author of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, a Jesuit to the back- 
bone, sent the following note :— 


r cane xpli ui 
given. Irish 
account for it. 


ser- 


« Prior Park, July 6, 1839. 

“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of the 4th 
instant, informing me of the meeting of 
Catholics proposed to be held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on the 15th, and en- 
closing a copy of the resolutions intended 
to be submitted to the said meeting. 
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“ As you inform me that ‘every pre- 
caution has been taken to procure order 
at the meeting, and that all the speakers 
stand pledged* to observe the greatest 
moderation in their speeches,’ I most 
cordially approve of its being held ; for I 
consider it not only a commendable act, 
_ a positive duty on the part of the 

Catholic body, peaceably and charitably 
to defend their religion against the 
shameful misrepresentations which a 
hostile faction is daily propagating, and 
which, if not contradicted, must neces- 
sarily mislead many well-meaning per- 
sons, and close ag ainst them the avenues 
of truth. 

** With respect to the resolutions pro- 
posed to be submitted to the meeting 
(without pledging myself to every pro- 
position containe J in them ), I consider 
them in general as a collection of truisms. 
Such as the following assertions : that an 
educated is preferable to an ignorant 
people ; that morality and _ religion 
should form an essential part of national 
education ; that the true religion will be 
particularly benefited by the education of 
all ranks of people ,—its most dreaded 
enemy being lenevene e and the accom- 
paniments of ignorance, violence, and 
fanaticism ; that the established church 
of England has no right to arrogate to 
itself the education of those who choose 
to dissent from it; and that every sect 
has in this country an equal right to par- 
ticipate, ceording to its numbers, in the 
public grants, to which all equally con- 
tribute ; that to attempt to exclude the 

Catholic population from a share in these 

erants is a specime n of sectarian bigotry 
ad injustice, of which the established 
church, enjoying as it does the exclusive 
possession of the ancient church pro- 
perty, ought to be ashamed. 

“‘T will venture to add, as my own de. 
cided opinion, that all the Catholics of 
the se kingdoms should deem it a sacred 
d uty to support their religion to the best 
of t heir power, by contributing to the edu- 
cation of its pastors as well us its peo- 
ple, and that all who can afford it will do 
well to enrol themselves in the Catholic 
Institute —an institute which the vio. 
lence of our opponents has rendered in- 
dispensable, and which has already done 
so much good in defending the truth 
against calumny, and in protecting the 
persecuted against their oppressors. 

‘| remain, sir, 
“ Your very obedient Servant, 
“+ PLA, Baines 
‘his is meant to conciliate the 


Dissenters, and to secure their co- 


l 
operation, as long as it may be re- 


church! Is 
hat dates its present 


quired. Thi ancient 


this the chu irch t 
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existence at the Council of Trent ? 
The popish church is, in the literal 
as well as classical use of the words, 
a novus homo. ‘The Church of Eng- 
land is the ancient church, and 
Mr. Baines an interloper and in- 
truder, and the priests that fawn and 
kiss his ring mere foreign locusts 
transplanted into our fair land to 
prey upon it, and to teach the people 
of England, if they can, that the 
nights shade of Italy is preferable to 
our sweet Saxon rose, and the filthy 
puddles of human tradition to th 
clear streams of the living river 
that make glad the city of our God. 
On this memorable occasion, thx 
first joint of Dan’s tail—the veriest 
nondescript in Dan’s curious mena- 
gerice—made a speech. ‘The text 
given him by his masters was MONo- 
POLY. According to this very silly 
man, the Catholic clergy wished to 
monopolise every thing—even men’s 
breath, and to deal it out at so much 
per pound. So applicable was ey 
thing he said to the priests, and : 
inapplicable to the clergy, that _eyen 
his auditors could not take in. 
It was, however, an Mustration of 
a prin ciple always acted on by the 
Jesuits, viz.— EVER TO IMPUTE TO 
THEIR OPPONENTS THE VERY CRIMES 
OF WHICH THEY THEMSELVES ARI 
euitty. The Protestant clergy mo- 
nopolisers of wealth! Has Dillon 
Browne read history—auth entic his- 
tory ? Popish history Let us 
hear St. Bernard's ac count of mono- 
polisers—a Romanist’s account. 


“ S. Bernardi. In Sermo 77. 


‘* Pauci admodum sunt, qui non qua 
sua sunt quexrunt ex haris 
ejus. Diligunt munera nec 
pariter diligere Christum, quia 
dederunt mammone. Intuere quomodo 
incedunt nitidi et ornati, circumamicti 
varietatibus tanquam sponsa procedens 
de thalamo suo. Nonne si quempiam 
talium repenté eminus procedentem as- 
pexeris, sponsam potius putabis, quam 
sponse custodem? Unde vero hanc 
illis exuberare existimas rerum afflu- 
enti: im, vestium sple ndorem, mensarum 
luxuriem, congeriem vasorum ar; 
rum et aureorum, nisi de bonis sponsa 
Inde est quod illa pauper, et inops, et 
nuda relinquitur, facie miseranda, inculta, 
hispida, Propter hoc, non 
est, hoc tempore ornare sponsum, sed 
spoliare ; non est custodire, sed pe srdere ; 

sed exponere ; not 


Cantica. 


omnibus ¢ 
p yssunt 
manus 


centeo- 
; 


exsangul. 


non est defendere, 
est instituere, sed prostituere ; non est 
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pascere gregem, sed mactare et devorare, 
dicente de illis Domino, ‘ Qui devorant 
plebem meum ut cibum panis;’ et ‘ qui 
come -derunt Jacob, et locum ejus desola- 
verunt.’’ 

“There are very few among all his 
children who do not seek their own. 
They love gifts, and cannot equally love 
Christ, since the +y have given them- 
selves up to Mammon. Behok Ll! how 
smart and polished they are, clothed in 
variegated garments like a bride pro- 
ceeding from her chamber. If you were 
suddenly to bebold such a person walking 
ta distance, would you not rather take 
him to be the bride 
the bride? 
does this 


But whence, 
abundance of things, this 
plendour of dress, this luxury in their 
tables, this heap of silver and gold 
cups, superabound to them, except from 
the woods of the bride? Hence it is 
that she is left poor, and needy, and 
naked, with a wretched countenance, 
unadorned, rough, and bloodless. W here- 
fore, in these days, the object is not to 


think you, 


adorn, but to spoil the bride; it is not to 
euard her, but te ; itis not to 
defend her, but to expose her ; itis not to 
build her up, but to prostitute her ; it is 
not to feed the flock, but to slay and de- 
vour; the Lord saying of them, ‘ Who 
devour my people as bread,’ and 

| Jac ob, 


lose her 


‘who 
have devoured and desolated his 


habitation.’ ” 


It has been proved, at every age of 
that monopoly of 


the wor!d’s histor ys 
wealth and power has been the burn- 
ing effort of the western hierarchy. 
Infidels at heart, they were papists 
only for a purpose. Leo X. em- 
bodied the actuating motive in few 
words: “ Quantas nobis divitias com- 
paravit hee fabula Christi?” In 
this country, at least, we have 
sufficiently suffered from Romish 
plunder to make us recollect it. In 
the reign of Henry ILL, Italian 
priests stuck to every limb of our 
country like leeches, and depleted it 
to inaction. In 1376, it was shewn 
in the House of Commons that the 
pope of Rome received a revenue 
from England five times greater than 
that received by the king; and 
such was the monopoly of the pa- 
pacy, that at length the whole 
Ilouse of Commons unanimously 
protested against the increasing ex- 
action of an Italian bishop. Dillon 
Browne must know that Popery in 
England is just a joint-stock money- 
making system. A sovereign shuts 
hell and opens purgatory. Mammon 


than the guardian of 


is one of Rome's mightiest gods, 
though more disguised by the gor- 
geous drapery assigned him. 

We have neither space nor time to 
go over the trash poured out at “ The 
Great Catholic Meeting,” and digni- 
fied with the name of speeches. ‘The 
only matter we must notice is O’Con- 
nell’s. Its impudence and false 
hoods are its original, peculiar, and 
distinctive claims. It is issued under 
the special superintendence and re- 
writing of O'Connell himself. Let 
the reader glance over the long ora- 
tion, and note the interlarded shouts 
of applause, and then recall that 
O’Connell’s own pen wrote, and no 
doubt expanded it. Shiel’s speeches 
were found thus garnished on their 
way to the morning newspapers ; but 
it is the first time that we have found 
the patron following in the wake 
of his Tr< asury protege. O'Connell 
interlards in his own specch the fol- 
lowing interruptions: “ 
ceived | 


Was re- 
with loud cheers and wv 
handkerch iefs, which lasted 
moments.” This is nearly true; but 
it is not all, ‘The handkerchicts 
O'Connell! These were the very 
élite of Rag Fair,—tragments of old 
linen cut into parallelopipeds and 
triangles of blue and red cotton 
with tails worthy of the occa- 
sion,— rhomboids, of indescribabk 
hues and shapes—‘if shapes they 
might be called”—were the waving 
handkerchiefs of the spalpeens on this 
memorable occasion. Ifthe audiencc 
or the handkerchiefs are to be re- 
garded in terms of the announce- 
ment, as the indices of the rank and 
respectability of the Papists of Lon- 
don, we have nothing to apprehend 
from their influence—less from their 
learning ; and, judging by the stunted 
potato and poteen- eeegenicn of 
that “fine pisantry,” we should say 
the Chartists, and im physical- 
foree men, have lost nothing by the 
refusal of these boys to join them. 
The interlarded sentences in 
O'Connell's speech were such as 
these (loud cheers) (vehement cheer- 
ing) at the close of every sentence, 
and at the termination of the per- 
oration of the harangue, O'Connell 
records, with his own modest pen, 
‘'The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman concluded amidst the loudest 
and most enthusiastic cheering.” 
The first assault of the honourable 
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and learned Jesuit is directed against 
the hero of Europe, the deliverer of 
his country, the object of unqualified 
approbation even from his bitterest 
political opponents. Lord Brougham 
pronounced on Wellington his ablest 
eulogia, and came short, not exceed- 
ed, the just merits of his subject. Yet 
O'Connell, not satisfied with pro- 
nouncing THE DUKE a “ stunted cor- 
poral,” breaks out into fiendish an- 
tipathy in the commencement of his 
speech, and insults the widows and 
orphans of them that fell at Water- 
loo by the following purely exotic 
and Italian reflections :— 

*‘T speak of vou” (the chairman) 
“ with pride as the descendant of one of 
those who conquered at Cressy, at Agin- 
court, and at Poictiers, men who wanted 
no Prussians (i.e. Protestants) to assist 
them in winning their battles, but men 
who fought and won their battles by the 
might of their own stalwart arms; aided 
not by Prussians, but by the might of 
their own brave Catholic yeomen ” 


When we find this Jesuit trying, 
in a subsequent part of his speech, to 
blacken the character of the Prus- 
sians, and of all Protestant Germany, 
we can easily see the object of the 
malignant bitterness of this liiberno- 
Italian Jesuit. It was Protestantism 
that elevated England to her proud 
pre-eminence, that gave birth to a 
Wellington, and drew down the 
heroism into the hearts and nerve 
into the arms of those who bled and 
conquered at Waterloo. It is a fact 
worthy the attention of O'Connell 
that British officers have declared in 
our hearing, as the result of their 
experience, that the Irish Protestant 
regiments are twenty degrees a-head 
of the Irish Popish regiments in 
bravery, in subordination, and in 
moral conduct; and that they find 
in Popish soldiers a cowed and das- 
tardly spirit in comparison. Ilad the 
destinies of Waterloo depended on 
Popish bayonets, Napoleon had crush- 
us. ‘The heroes of England, on 
the ocean and in the field, were all 
Protestants. The vile tyranny of 


ed 


the priesthood ; and, above ail, the 
filthy and obscene intercourse of the 
confessional, evaporate bravery from 


the soldier's soul, and chastity from 
the female’s heart. Cressy, Agin- 
court, and Poictiers, preceded the 
Council of Trent, and thereby the 
days of binding and consolidated 
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‘Popery. Had the defenders of Eng- 
land in these fields been the serfs of 
O'Connell, and the victims of Mur- 
ray and MacHale, the upshot had 
been very different. After venting 
his wrath on Wellington and his 
Protestant battalions, he falls foul of 
the Methodists, the Bishop of Exeter, 
and of that amiable and great pre- 
late, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the following refined terms :— 


“* You have a noble purpose in meet- 
ing to-day, and you are bound so to as. 
semble, for bigotry is accumulating, re. 
ligious rancour is augmenting, the Wes- 
leyan Methodists ave abroad, The esta. 
blishment, the Philpottses. What an 
appropriate name! They will find that 
the pot does not contain so much honey 
as hitherto. The Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, the heir of Shaftesbury, who in- 
vented the Titus Oates’ plot,” Xc. 


We have not met with a nobler 
compliment to the two prelates whose 
names are here recorded, and we 
really envy the Methodists the proud 
pre-eminence to which the abuse of 
a vulgar but notorious Beggar has 
raised them. We put the right in- 
terpretation on the rare phraseology ; 
we regard it purely 
confession, that the spirit of Protestant 
Christianity is coming forth from its 
retreats and lifting up its voice in its 
own heaven-taught accents, against 
the ruthless wreckers who desire and 
labour to plunge church and state in 
one universal chaos. We demand 
from the best blood of England a 
honest verdict on the man who 
first insults our gallant generals, and 
next our best church rulers, and, 
lastly, the élite of the dissenting body. 
Our triumphs—the triumphs of truth 
over error, of freedom over slavery, 
of free-born men over a sanguinary 
despot — are, according to this foul- 
mouthed libeller, not our own. Our 
prelates, the ornaments of Christen 
dom, are the butts of unadultera 
O'Connell abuse; and our 
ous and loyal Dissenters, the out- 
watch and outposts of the church, 
are pointedly assailed; and this by 
the man who dictates to the cabinet, 
and promotes his own and his hier- 
archy’s insolent pretensions under 
the injured names of patriotism and 
liberty. 

The next shout of this writhing 
Jesuit is,— 


as an extorted 







} 





Lh 


1 
nost zeal- 








“« Toryism, that has lived on the spoils 
of the people of England so long,—Tory- 
ism, true to its pecalating nature, desires 
to return to the public spoil as the ravens 
of the air to the carrion ; it wishes to 
return to the public plunder, and the 


only way it has of returning is that of 

raising the foul yell of a ‘ No-popery 
33 

cry. 


Of all men under the sun, Daniel 
O'Connell is the person who ought 
to make his allusions to mendicity 
the most delicate. Is he not the 
leading mendicant of Britain; the 
prinee of beggarmen, whose wallets 

are open to all accessions, from a 
potato to a pound sterling ; who 

ives by begging, speaks for be; going, 
agitates for begging, bullies, blar neys, 
and bl isphemes for ‘begging ; to whom 
begging is air, eloquence, life, hope 
—all? Does this man accommodate 
his mouth to mention spoils, and 
peculation, and plunder, presumed to 
be perpetrated by Tories? Daniel 
O'Connell, and none else, could have 
mustered impudence to doso. ‘This, 
in fact, is one striking character- 
istic of a depraved and ruined cha- 
racter, that such can steal, and yet 
preach homilies against theft ; mur- 
der, and harangue about the Rath- 
cormac slaughter, rob the poor, and 
weep over their oppressions ; cry, 
“Liberty for ever!” and the mean- 
while add another rivet. 

The following is one of the finest 
testimonies to the incre: ising health 
of our moral state. He tell us that 
the No-popery cry,— 


“ Ts exciting the bigotry of the honest 
Englishman and the honest Scotchman ; 
as to the bigotry of the faction in Ireland, 
they need not rouse that. (Vehement 
cheering.) The want, by the foulest of 
means, to obtain the most unworthy of 
objects. Am I exaggerating when I say 
that this ery has been raised from one 
end of the cot try to the other? Do 
not you find that the newspapers,—the 
milk and water of the Post, has a little 
prussic acid when it talks of Catholicity 
(@ laugh)? Is not the dawdling ab- 
surdity of the Morning Herald — that 
most ludicrous of papers—(great laugh. 
ter) awakened into something like vigour 
some of its colours and 


when it 
dips its pencil in bigotry?) And as to 
dis- 


the Times (creat 
of the country ; 


, 


mixes 


groaning )—that 


grace to the literature 


I wish I could see again the vile 
character who called the Irish priests 
* surpliced ruffians !’ 


(Cries of * Shame !’) 
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And what think you ?—one of the writers 
of the Times (Eneas Macdonnell) hada: 
tually the impudence to come to vt» 
door to be admitted to-day! I am glad 
he did not come in, he wou!d have be -eIL 
put out so fast. (Hear and laughter.) 
But the bigotry of the country is aroused 
and rising.” 


No testimony could be more satis- 
factory. The horror and the hatred of 
popery spreads. ‘The leading news- 
papers of England see this anti-social 
superstition in its true light, as trea- 
son to the constitution and enmity to 
the church; and, therefore, the paid 
emissary of the Vatican, the arch 
Jesuit of Ireland, howls and hisses. 
We do not hesitate one moment to 
call the Irish priests surPLiceD RUF- 
rians. We give the name in bold 
text for Dan’s edification. We thank 
The Times for its manly honesty. 
A more fierce, ignorant ‘body than 
the spawn of M: aynooth, Europe 
does not furnish. It is impossible 
that bachelors indurated in the ob- 
scene theology of Bailly and Peter 
Dens, and licensed to eatechise ac- 
cordingly unmarried and married 
females, can be otherwise. The wily 
Jesuit puts the case of Eneas M‘Don- 
nell hypothetically. O'Connell knew 
at the moment he uttered the re- 
ference we have extracted, that Eneas 
M‘Donnell, after having purchased 
a ticket and paid for it, was thrust 
out by Popish familiars with freedom 
on their lips. ‘These men, without 
tickets and by forged tickets, come 
into our Protestant assemblies and 
create uproar, not by argument, but 
by lungs, and retire, talking of our 
fear of discussion ; and yet the moment 
a respectable gentleman, with a pur- 
chased ticket, presents himself, neither 
speaking, nor disturbing, nor inter- 
rupting the meeting in any respect, 
without pretext or reason, he is turned 
out like a dog. We court the pre- 
sence of Papists at our Protestant 
meetings, and press their remaining 
as long as they conform to the rules 
of the meeting and the authority of 
the chair; but in Popish meetings, 
they dread the presence of strangers. 
The darkness of the conclave and 
the despotism of the Inquisition, are 
their nursing and congenial elements. 


“What is the entire nature of the 
assaults to which we are subjected? It 
is not Catholicity, but a spectre which 
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they raise up and call Catholicity: they 
are not our tenets, but doctrines which 
we repudiate as they do. (Hear, hear.) 
We have this advantage, then, over them, 
that we do not impute to others any thing 
but what they avow ; and the still greater 
advantage of being assailed for that which 
we do not helie ve and freely reject. 
(Hear.) And if you ask what has car- 
ried so many of late into the Catholic 
church, you will find it is that their 
atiention having been called to the sub- 
ject, and being honest and sincere in 
their belief of what they have been told, 
they are led to examine and to inquire 
even by these very calumnies. People 
begin to say, ‘ Is it possible that the Ca- 
tholies believe in these absurdities? Is 
it not strange that they should place cre- 
dence in these unaccountable contradic- 
tions to common sense?’ They then in- 
quire ; they look into Catholic books, and 
they find not a word of these doctrines. 
Thus cured of one error, they rid them- 
selves of the rest afterwards.” 


Daniel knows that he speaks un- 
truth. Ile knows that, however con- 
venient for a Jesuit working for 
Holy Mother Church to repudiate 
the doctrines fastened upon that 


church, the duties and privileges of 


persecution and perjury are at this 
moment ineuleated on the Irish 
priests, interwoven with the very 
texture of their faith, and insepar- 
able from a church that arrogates 
inerrability. Will O’Connell disprove 
the resolutions of Robert M‘Ghee on 
the theology of Dens? on the dio- 
cesan 
(Jueen Victoria’s government, in con- 
sequence of the principles of popery ? 
We offer O'Connell a column; and 
pledge ourselves not mercly to re- 
fute his declaimers, but out of his 
very jesuitry to construct yet stronger 
evidences ‘of the truth of Robert 
M‘Ghee’s charges. 

Is not the creed of Pope Pius IV. 
the doctrine of the Romish church ? 
Is not the Bull Unigenitus, as de- 
clared by Dr. Doyle, binding in Ire- 
land? Are not the canons of the 
Council of Trent valid? Are not 
the encyclical letters of recent popes, 
read from the altars of the popish 
chapels in O'Connell's hearing, fair 
expositions of his sentiments? Yet 
every leading person, who has pub- 
licly assailed the papal tenets, has 
given these as the sources of his in- 
formation. O'Connell is well aware 
that unvarnished popery is too strong 


statutes? on the nullity of 
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for English taste. Neither he nor 
his brother Jesuits dare protrude it 
in its unvarnished character. One 
dose of the Confessional would pro- 
duce in England a reaction that 
would purge the land of Romanism. 
What is popery, if its own accredited 
documents do not embody it ? 

O'Connell next writes a prodigious 
deal of nonsense about the conver- 
sion of two limbs of the law,—a Mr. 
Anstey and a Mr. Lucas. The former 
had no reasons at all for his change ; 
the latter had a few, which we have 
read in his pamphlet. Mr. Anstey 
has evinced a spice of common sense 
in prudently keeping his reasons to 
himself; but Mr. Lucas, briefless and 
luckless lad! has fixed and published 
his folly in a twelvepenny pamphlet 
We recommend it to the notice of 
the Tract Society, as most admirably 
calculated to subserve the interests 
of Protestant Christianity, as it ex- 
hausts the reasons a man has for be- 
coming a Papist, and, in the poverty 
and wretchedness of the parade, 
shews how little of common sense must 
be in such an apostate’s head; and 
how powerful, by implication, are the 
reasons for loving the good old faith 
of Scripture, primitive antiquity, and 
the thirty-nine articles. 

O'Connell exclaims, “ What has 
been their inducement to leave the 
one and embrace the other religion ? 
Was it lucre, money, bribery? Oh 
no! It was the grace of the Eternal 
God.” We just “add, “ Was it not 
money, &c.?” We are not called 
upon to say what was the motive. 
If we are bound to regard an act as 
good because we can assign no reason 
for it, we must applaud the suicide 
of her who threw herself from the 
Monument. There are fools and 
rogues in every age; and whether 
we see a brieiless and half-witted 
Quaker becoming a Papist, or a raw 
lad avowing his faith in Pope Pius’s 
creed, we see neither miracles nor 
inexplicable phenomena. We can 
only say we do not admire the man’s 
taste who drills his mind in the 
filthiness of the Confessional, or 
crouches at the feet of a Maynooth 
priest. 

We come next to a remarkable 
tissue of oft-repeated and oft-ex- 
ploded statements. He talks of the 
“hospitals” and monasteries, priorics 
and conyents, that existed before the 
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Reformation, as if their presence had 
been productive of blessings and their 
destruction of mischief: 
our exemplary parochial clergy be 
not a far better substitution ? Must 
not a married minister in every pa- 
rish be a happy exchange for a libi- 
dinous monk, deflowering and infect- 
ing the whole vicinage ? He speaks 
of the non-existence of poor-laws ; 
and of the poor being taken care of 
in the monasteries. Blackstone, in 
his Commentaries, book i. chap. ix. 
p. 6, states that the extent of the 
provision for the poor, prior to the 
enactment of a poor-law, was that 
the clergy and parishioners were to 
look after the poor, “so that none die 
in default of sustenance.” And now 
that two-thirds of their revenues 
have been taken from the clergy, 
it is rather monstrous to expect that 
with the remaining third they are to 
do what the imperial parliament has 
by statute done for them. 

As to the boast that there were 
55,000 churches in England prior to 
the Reformation, we can merely add, 
that by a church we do not under- 
stand a cellar, a bell, a retreat for 
saying mass, that vile and blaphemous 
deceit -—of such there were plenty. 

We have next a hit at Dr. Howley, 
the venerable primate of England, 
and the ascription of the whims of a 
madman, Sir William Courtenay, to 
his debt of responsibilities. You for- 
get yourself, Dan ; Sir William Cour- 
tenay was plainly a Papist. You have 
already Burke, and Hare, and Wil- 
liams, in life and death, by profession 
and practice. We now make you a 
present of Sir William. In the first 
place, he assumed infallibility ; in the 
second place, he backed his spiritual 
claims by pistol and sword, and other 


We ask if 


Lateran weapons ; in the third place, 
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he professed to work miracles in proof 
of his legends; and, take him all and 
all, he lived and died a Papist. We 
Protestants, however, do not guaran- 
tee a millennium yet. We cannot in- 
sure the conduct of every parishioner. 
To match Sir William Courtenay, a 
lunatic, if O'Connell insists on his 
being our property, we engage to 
pick out on Dan’s estates or in Shiel’s 
county a dozen ruftians, ready to 
murder each a Protestant for a glass 
of whisky, and, doubtless, priests may 
be had ready to confess them and 
give them absolution. As to Becket, 
whom O'Connell lauds as a saint, 
when he says “ Ten thousand Eng- 
lishmen sought the shrine of Thomas- 
a-Becket to do homage to his name,” 
we simply add, that Roman Catholic 
writers have admitted that he was a 
traitor, not a martyr. After his death, 
it was disputed among the doctors of 
the Sorbonne whether A-Becket was 
saved or damned. We was one of 
those incendiaries who would have 
been valuable accessions to the Irish 
priesthood.* 

A person ignorant of O’Connell’s 
peculiar style would imagine that 
Henry VIII. lived and died a Pro- 
testant. This is a favourite, but a 
false assertion of Romanists. They 
may abuse the name and memory of 
Henry VIII. as richly as they like ; 
but let not Papists dishonestly conceal 
the fact, that he was by profession 
and in practice a Papist. O'Connell 
says,— 

“That was the palmy state of religion, 
when the foul and fatal passions of an 
abominable monarch stepped in to over- 
turn it. We are told that 
‘ Love first taught Henry to be wise ; 

And Gospel light shone through Bo- 
leyn’s eyes.’ 
(Laughter.) ‘Yo be sure, the light did not 


* Hume gives the following account of O’Connell’s saint, Thomas-i-Becket :— 


“ His body was taken up and put into a magnificent shrine, which was visited and 
enriched with gifts and offerings. One hundred thousand are said in one year to have 
made their reverence ; and some judgment of this may be formed by the account given 
of the offerings made to the three greatest altars in Christ’s church, which stood thus 
for one year :— 

At Christ's altar .ccccosseee £8 3 6 
At the Blessed Virgin’s.... 63 5 6 
At St. Becket’s ...0..0626 83212 6 


Sut the following year, when probably the saint’s character was still more established 
in the world, the odds were greater, and St, Thomas carried all before him :— 


At Christ's alter ...0....5- £0 0 O 

At the Blessed Virgin’s .... 41 8 

At St. Becket’s 954 6 3. 
VOL. XXILL, NO, CXXXVII, 
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shine very long. The unfortunate and ill- 
fated woman dressed herself in all her 
costly ornaments when she heard of the 
death of the sainted Catherine ; but be- 
fore a fortnight the foul monster had 
made her a corpse. And the bigots that 
assail us, where do they trace the source 
of this pious Reformation? W hy, to the 
monster who loved, and then struck to 
death—to the man who affected scru- 
ples of conscience, and dealt with his 
wives as the fabled Bluebeard. Let there 
be no more said, then, upon this subject, 
for it is painful to talk of these enormities 
and crimes.” 

Henry died believing in transub- 
stantiation as firmly as he lived, 
burning heretics for denying its 
truth. He had an altar by ‘his bed- 
side for masses. Henry VIII. is a 
weed we cast into O’Connell’s gar- 
dens. We heartily join with Dan in 
branding the memory of that base 
tyrant. 

After this we are favoured, or ra- 


ther the ragged Papists of the 15th of 


July were favoured, with sundry 
jibes from O'Connell on an expression 
‘used by Mr. Gladstone—* the con- 
science of the state.” This phrase- 
ology, however unintelligible to a 
Papis st, is fully understood by every 
enlightened Christian. All that Mr. 
Gladstone meant to convey is more 
plainly expressed by the words “ na- 
tional responsibility.” We do not 
deny that a nation may as such be- 
come popish, infidel, or Arian; but 
these changes do not prove that as a 
nation it ceases to be responsible to 
God. O'Connell has a conscience, 
seared as it may be, and is responsi- 
ble to God for the perjury he has 
been guilty of, and the blood to 
which he has stimulated. The de- 
nial of conscience does not disprove 
its existence. Have Mr. Anstey and 
Mr. Lucas no conscience, because it 
was Protestant once and is papal 
now r 


“ We are 7,000,000 in Ireland. They 
say, we are at least 2,000,000 in Great 
Britain. I believe that is not exagge- 
rated. In Liverpool we are 100,000, 
and in Manchester 70,000; however, 
say only a million and a-half, and we 
are in all 8,500,000, What other per. 
suasion has so many attached to it?” 


By way of expounding this boast 
of uumbers, we quote from a book 
O'Connell seldom reads :— 


Rev. xvii. 1.— I will shew unto thee 


juncture, 
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the judgment of the Great Whore that 
sitteth upon many waters.” V,15.— 
‘‘ The waters which thou sawest, where 
the whore sittteth, are peoples, and mul- 
titudes, and nations, and tongues.” 
Rev. xviii. 3.—“ For all nations have 
drunk of the wine of the wrath of her 
fornication, and the kings of the earth 
have committed fornication with her.” 


Multitude, Mr. O'Connell, is one 
of the signs of the great Romish 
apostasy to which you ‘belong. 

O'Connell tells the thre adbare 
falschoods about the martyrs, 7. e. 
traitors, that were hanged for sedi- 
tion :— 


«« Oh, let me give you one instance — 
it is that of John Houghton. This holy 
prior was the first person who was pub- 
licly executed during the arbitrary reign 
of Henry VIII. for refusing to take the 
oath of supremacy, as framed by the king 
and parliament. He was, together with 
Father Humphrey Middlemore, the pro- 
curator, ordered to be immediately con- 
fined in the Tower prison, where they lay 
forone month * * * ® = At this 
tobert Lawrence, the worthy 
prior of Beau Valle, arrived in London; 
and within two days more, Augustine 
Webster, a monk of Shene, and prior of 
the house of the Visitation of the Blessed 
Vi irgin Mary, also visited the me tropolis. 

* * * * They were shortly after 
cele ht to their trial before Cromwell, 
Dr, Latimer, &c. On the 29th of April, 
sentence of death was passed against 
them in the usual form. They were then 
sent back again to prison, where they 
remained five days before they were e Xe- 
cuted, during which time they suffered 
inconceivable hardships. On the 4th May, 
1535, they were taken from the Tower, 
and placed on hurdles at full length on 
their backs. Dr. Reynolds, and the 
vicar of Thistleworth, now Isleworth, 
were also in like manner drawn with 
them to the place of execution. Upon 
their arrival at Tyburn, the holy Prior 
Houghton was first taken from off the 
hurdle. The executioner then knelt 
down and asked his forgiveness ; he 
kindly embraced him, and offered up his 
prayers for him, and also for every one 
then present. After this he was desired 
to —— the ladder, which he imme- 
diately did ; and was attached to the 

gallows by a thick rope, which it was 
imag ined would not produce strangula- 
tion as soon as a thin cord, * * * ® 
At the conclusion of [his] prayer the 
ladder was turned on one side, so that 
the holy father was suspended from the 
gallows. ‘The rope was almost imme- 
diately cut, and he fell to the ground 
while yet alive. As he began to revive, 
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they dragged him to a short distance, 
and, stripping off his clothes, commenced 
the work of butchery : they ripped him 
up, tore his heart and entrails from his 
body, and threw them into the fire. The 
blessed man not only uttered no com- 
plaints in the midst of his torments, but, 
on the contrary, prayed incessantly until 
his heart was torn out, and conducted 
himself with patience, mildness, and 
tranquillity, more than human. When 
he was at the point of death, and almost 
disembowelled, he exclaimed with fer. 
vour, ‘ Most holy Lord Jesus, have mercy 
upon me in this hour !’ : 
“ Here is another instance—it is that 
of ten monks of the Charterhouse (which 
was originally a Carthusian priory)—it 
is taken from Maurice Chancey, Arnold 
Florentius, and other ancient authorities. 
After every means which dissimulation, 
hypocrisy, oppression, and cruelty, could 
invent, had been ineffectually resorted to, 


in order to induce the pious inmates of 


the Charterhouse to resist the dictates 
of their consciences, subscribe to the 
oath of supremacy, and, in fine, acknow- 
ledge the lawfulness of all the king’s 
proces ‘dings, ten, whom it was judged 
cae litic to put publiciy to death, were 

ged, towards the end of May 1537, 
from ~ their convent, and committed close 
prisoners to Newgate. Of these three 
were priests, Richard Bird, Thomas John- 
son, and Thomas Greene; one was a 
deacon, John Davy ; and six were lay- 
brothers, William Greenwoode, Thomas 
Scryven, Robert Salt, Walter Peereson, 
Thomas Reedyng, and William Horne. 
It was the king’s intention to destroy 
them privately by severe treatment ; and 
to effect his purposes they were confined, 
with their hands tied behind them, to the 
walls of their dungeon, so that they could 
in no way render any service to each 
other, or even assist themselves. All 
communication with them was strictly 
forbidden ; and their prison was ren- 
dered insupportable by the stench and 
filth which surrounded them. * * * 
How long some of these persecuted men 
were able to bear such inhuman treat- 
ment I cannot learn; but it appears from 
the following letter, written by Thomas 


“While Henry VIII. 
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Bedyll, and addressed to Cromwell, that 
several were already dead by the 14th of 
June.” 


On these and similar extracts, we 
have to say, first, that we neither 
apologise for nor attempt to vindi- 
= the brutalities of the Roman 

Catholic prince, Henry VIII. He 
burned those who disclaimed his su- 
premacy the one day, and those who 
denied transubstantiation the next. 
Indeed, O'Connell, with an honesty in 
him the most striking, because almost 
singular and alone in his wretched 
career, tells us that Henry VIII. 
“ put to death by public execution 
no less than nineteen Protestants, 
frequently burning them in the same 
fire with Catholics.” It is clear, 
even in the concessions of O'Connell, 
that Henry VIII. had no sympathy 
with Protestants, and equally clear 
that the little he felt was with those 
of his own faith. The part he played 
in precipitating the Reformation is a 
separate question. He was an in- 
strument in the hand of God in 
punishing the gross and abominable 
iniquities of the papal hierarchy, and 
in clearing the moral air of Europe 
of that pestilential miasma which 
had exhaled during centuries from 
the stagnant and putrescent marshes 
of Romanism. We do not caress 
and court the hurricane that over- 
throws cities, while we afterwards 
enjoy the healthy atmosphere it be- 
queaths us. Napoleon Buonaparte 
was an instrument in the hand of 
God, an executioner and a preparer 
of the soil of European society also ; 
“the rod of God’s anger,’ and the 
ploughshare for his purposes. ‘This 
does not tarnish the results.* In 
the whole reign of Henry VIII, how- 
ever, there was not enacted one single 
or solitary cruel penal law against pa- 
pists. The instances, therefore quoted 
by O'Connell, of Loughton, Middle- 


executed as heretics those reformers who went beyond 


the limits which he had laid down, he put to death as traitors those Romanists who 


refused to acknowledge his supremacy. 
‘With this tyran t qo 

He: was as 

a rosary. 


closing 


’—Soutuey’s Book of the Church, vol. ii. p. 82. 
g, in the name of Protestantism, I renounce all connexion. 
good a Papist as ever bent the knee to a crucifix, or counted the beads of 
We do not wish, therefore, to deprive another church of so worthy a son ; 
act of his iniquitous life evidently proving what he was; for he caused an 


altar to be erected close to his dying bed, that masses might be offered up for the 


repos 80 of his soul. 


He had learned, indeed, his lesson well. 


The sovereign pontiff 


gave him the title of Defender of the Faith; and Henry forgot not, when he quar- 


relle 1 with him, the 


Roman mode of defence — destroyi ing ‘all gainsay by fire and 


fagot.”—Krary’s Church of Rome Intolerant, 
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more, Bird, Johnson, &c., are proofs 
of the sanguinary character of a 
popish king acting according to the 
precedents set before him by the 
apostasy of which he formed a part. 
They were not touched by Protest- 
antism. ‘They served, however, to in- 
flame the minds of the wretched au- 
ditory who listened to the agitator in 
Freemasons’ Hall; but to discerning 
and instructed persons they just prove 
precisely the reverse of what the 
speaker intended. He might have 
quoted the Sicilian vespers, or the 
murder of Huss, as proofs of Protest- 
ant cruelty, with as much propriety. 

O'Connell next passes to the reign 
of Elizabeth, and with the same 
hardened effrontery, which grows 
more inveterate with age, takes it 
for granted that the Protestant queen 
walked in the footsteps of Dominic 
and Torquemada, and the holy fa- 
thers of the fourth Lateran. Nothing 
can be more untrue. ‘The penal 
laws she enacted were notoriously, 
and by the testimony of all sound 
historians, in self-defence, and for 
the suppression of treason, rebellion, 
and conspiracy. We defy O’ Connell 
io lay his finger on one Romanist put 
to death for his belief in transubstan- 
tiation, the mass, invocation of saints, 
purgatory, the rule of faith, or any 
other purely religious dogma of the 
Romish faith. 

The whole policy of Elizabeth was 
intended and calculated to conciliate 
the affections of the bitter Jesuits 
by whom her kingdom was infested. 
When Elizabeth was advised to 
punish a popish bishop who called 
~ Judas in his sermon, and several 
others, who refused to join in her 
coronation ceremonial, and even 
threatened her with excommunica- 
tion, she gave a signal proof of the 
mildness of her character, and the 
tolerance of her reign, when she 
replied, “ Let us not follow our sis- 
ter's example, but rather shew that 
our Reformation tendeth to peace, 
and not to cruelty.” * 

Another evidence of this conci- 
liatory spirit, then, as more recently 
so ill repaid, is the fact, that through 
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her influence the clause in the litany, 
“From the tyranny of the bishop of 
Rome, and all his detestable enor- 
mities, good Lord deliver us,” was 
omitted.~ Notwithstanding all she 
did to soften the virulent antipathies 
of her Romish subjects, Pope Pius V. 
issued a bull of excommunication 
against her, and absolved her sub- 
jects from all allegiance to her scep- 
tre; and the man who affixed this 
abominable bull to the gates of the 
Bishop of London, and was justly 
executed for the treason, is declared 
by Romanists to have been the first 
martyr of the English Reformation. 
In other words, in the mind of 
Daniel O'Connell, the man who, in 
obedience to a papal bull, would 
preach the duty of subjects revolting 
from their sovereigns,and perpetrating 
regicide on the first convenient occa- 
sion, and who in consequence is 
hanged, becomes a martyr to be re- 
verenced, remembered, and imitated. 
Let us, therefore, carry this idea in 
our minds while perusing the mar- 
tyrology of O’Connell and his Romish 
employers, and we shall know how 
to feel and to reply. It was not till 
this outrage perpetrated by Pope 
Pius V. that Papists were seen to be 
traitors, and penal laws became abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of the 
empire. A priest named Watson, as 
quoted by the Rev. W. Keary, of 
Hull, states in his memorial as fol- 
lows :— 

** For the first twelve years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign the Roman Catholics of 
England lived in perfect peace—none 
making them afraid; and, further, they 
might have continued so to do, were it not 
Jor the treasons and rebellions stirred up by 
the Jesuits and their party against the queen 
and the lawful government of the country.” 


Dr. Geddes, a Scotch Romish 
priest, whose natural principles of 
eandour and honesty broke through 
the superstition that oppressed them, 
observed,— 


‘“‘I make no hesitation in affirming 
that the popish religion has been, me- 
diately or immediately, the cause of al- 
most all the political disturbances in 
Europe since the days of Gregory VII. 


* Southey’s Book of the Church, vol. ii. p. 250. 


+ It is much to be regretted that this clause has been expunged. 


We would 


suggest that the clergy and laity of the church humbly petition the archbishop, and 


the rest of the authorities, to restore this seasonable clause. 


We are sure that many 


churchmen would breathe this prayer with fervour and with frequency. 
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Elizabeth bore with popish priests 
fourteen years after the bull of Pope 
‘Pius V., until their treasons and 
conspiracies extorted from the state 
an act forbidding Romish priests to 
remain in the realm. ‘This measure 
was executed against these priests, 
not, let it be observed, because they 


preached purgatory or worship of 


saints, but because they openly and 
pub licly declared that Elizabeth was 
not their rightful queen, and that it 
was lawful to put her to death. The 
ladies about the queen’s person were 
exhorted to kill her, after the ex- 
anple of Judith. <A priest and 
traitor were in that reign, and in con- 
sequence of the pope’s bull, amalga- 
mated and inseparable. As long as 
they were the ministers of an apos- 
tate sect, they enjoyed ample and 
uninterrupted toleration ; but when 
they became the advocates of re- 
hellion, preachers of sedition, and 
the patrons of regicide doctrines and 
duties, Elizabeth would have proved 
herself not only unworthy of her 
throne, but destitute of common 
sense, if she had sutiered such traitors 
and murderers in the land. Let it be 
horne in mind, that 
deposition has been pronounced by 
the pope on a monarch, it is held by 
the most distinguished doctors of the 
church of Rome to be a sacred duty 
to kill that monarch, if they cannot 
otherwise get rid of him. GreGory 
pe VALENTIA, tom. iii. disp. 5, 8, 9, 
punet. Totet, in 


3 sum. lib. v. 
e 6; " ” ARMINE, Apolog. ad R. 
Angl. ce. 13; SuAREz, 


Defens. Fidei, 
lib. vii. e. = Satmeron, Jn 13 cap. 
ad Rom. disp. 5; Moura, De Justitia 
et Jure, tom. iv. p. iii. a. 6; Emma- 
NUEI Aphoris. Verb. Tyrannus ; 
Azorivs, Just. Moral II. lib. xi. 
c.5, 9,10; Martinus Derrivs, Jn 
Hercul. Furent.; Lussrus, De Instit. 
t Jure, c. ix.; Gretzer, Becanus, 
SEBASTIAN Nersstus, RicuEome, En- 
DEMON JOHANNES, SALIANUS, FiL- 
Lucius, ApAm ‘Tanner, and T'HoMAs 
Aquinas, all assert and vindicate the 
lawfulness of killing kings, after the 
sentence of the pope, and yet deny 
that in so doing they commit regi- 
cide. 

Drs. Murr: ay, Macllale, Daniel 
O'Connell, and the Right Honour- 
able (!!!) Richard Lalor Shiel, and 
the Right Honourable (!!!!) J. 
Wyse, may find it pro presenti in- 


after sentence of 


convenient to announce their ad- 
herence to these, the principles, the 
unabjured—yea, as Dr. Murray’s 
eighth volume of Dens testifies, the 
cherished and retained—principles of 
their church ; but let Gregory XVI. 
fulminate a bull against Queen Vic- 
toria, and if the precautions and the 
penal laws of Elizabeth be not in 
such a case resumed, our throne and 
liberties shall melt and merge into 
the dark and bloody despotism of 
the popish hierarchy. The excom- 
munication of Pius V. was not the 
only anathema on Elizabeth. Gre- 
gory XIII. excommunicated her in 
1580; Sixtus V. in 1587 ; and Cle- 
ment VIII. in 1600. Such, natu- 
rally, under such circumstances, 
were the well-founded fears of the 
Protestant nobility and gentry, that 
they were frequently heard to ex- 
press their fears of a Bartholomew 
breakfast, or a Florence banquet. 
Even Charles Butler, the indefatiga- 
ble advocate of popery, admits that 
Protestant sovereigns punished on 
the plea of political offences, whereas, 
Romish princes punished on the 
ground of heresy alone. Moreover, 
so consonant were the four buils le- 
velled at Elizabeth with the genius 
and pretensions of the papal hierar- 
chy and tenets, that, in 1712, the 
reigning pope, on canonising a saint, 
made it one of his glories, “ that he 
struck with his dread anathema the 
impious heretic Elizabeth, the pre- 
tended queen of England.” 

O'Connell next ventures on a com- 
parison between the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth. 


« T know,” 


says he, “ that I shall be 
told of the 


-rotestants persecuted (27) ; 
so did “ Catholic (lege popish) Queen 
Mary. I do not—of course I do not— 
deny it, neither do I palliate it (?); al- 
though I cannot conceal from myself 
that she received much and long con- 
tinued political (!) provocation from the 
Protestants. But I am not her apolo- 
gist (277); all I can say is, that the Eng. 
lish Protestants persecuted as cruelly 
and as unrelentingly as Mary did (!!); 
but the Protestants persecuted for a 
much longer period, and persecuted not 
Catholics alone, but actually persecuted 
to the death other Protestants.” 


No contrast can be more unfor- 
tunate for this Irish Jesuit and his 
papal pay-masters. We have shewn 
by facts, and by the admissions of 
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Romanists, that under the reign of 
Elizabeth priests and Papists were 
executed or banished because, most 
consistently on their part, they were 
traitors ready to destroy their queen. 
We now shew that in Mary’s reign 
Protestants were executed because 
they were Protestants, and refused to 
join the mass or to believe in tran- 
substantiation. In the former reign, 
the offence publicly charged and 
proved was TREASON ; in the latter, 
the offence publicly charged and 
proved was neresy, or disbelief of 
Romish dogmas. In Elizabeth’s reign, 
neither women nor children were exe- 
cuted, as would have been the case if 
popery had been the offence ; but in 
Mary’s reign women and children 
were burnt at the stake, purely be- 
cause they were heretics. Bishops 
Hooper and Rodger were burnt at a 
slow fire. Taylor was cast into a 
barrel of burning pitch. Bradford, 
Ridley, Latimer, and Philpot, were 
burnt alive. In 1556, eighty-five 
persons, men, women, and children, 
were burnt. One melancholy proof 
of the ferocious and bloodthirsty spi- 
rit of Rome, as related by Fox, Ro- 
bertson, and Hume, is as follows :— 
In Guernsey, a woman and her two 
daughters were condemned as here- 
tics for not attending mass. They 
were sentenced to be hanged over a 
fire, and then burnt. But the rope 
having broken, one of the daughters, 
whose obvious condition evoked no 
sympathy from hearts stedled by a 
diabolical superstition, was delivered 
of a child on the fagots that were 
igniting. A spectator, possessed of 
some humanity that had survived 
the creed that utterly quenched it 
in others, seized the child and saved 
it—but for an hour only; for, on 
its being taken to the authorities, 
by order of the bailiffs and the very 
reverend (!) dean, it was cast into its 
mother’s fires as a_ heretic also. 
This is but one of hundreds of cases. 
The only crime alleged against them 
was heresy. This was quite inex- 
piable in a Romanist’s view. In 
Elizabeth’s reign the crime alleged 
and proved was treason, conspiracy, 
and regicide plots. Nothing short of 
this crime would have subjected the 
Papists of her time to the penalties 
of banishment and death. Neither 
Elizabeth, nor public feeling, nor her 
authorities, would have condemned 
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any one for merely being a Papist. 
Sir Edward Coke says,—* In the five 
years of Mary there were put to 
death about THREE HUNDRED persons 
for religion; whereas in all Eliza- 
beth’s time there were for treasonable 
practices executed in all not Turty 
priests, nor above Five receivers and 
harbourers of them.” But if it were 
admitted (as cannot be consistently 
with truth) that some were put to 
death in Elizabeth's time for their 
religious opinions, it would not be 
matter of great astonishment. The 
papal church had, by precept and 
practice, impressed on wide Europe 
the duty of exterminating heretics. 
The reformers, and the Protestants 
that immediately succeeded, had in 
their blindness been indurated in the 
belief of the justice of this ; and, ac- 
cordingly, it was the last rag and 
remnant of the Beast that they cast 
away. The true position of the ques- 
tion is, Which church, the popish or 
the protestant, retains in its autho- 
rised documents the principles of 
persecution ? which hierarchy pa- 
tronises, and presses on the clergy, 
Peter Dens, and Bailey, and Dela- 
hogue, as guides and authorities? 
which liturgy, the Common-prayer 
or the Missal, contains a collect, to 
the effect that the laity may imbibe 
the principles and imitate the practice 
of Aquinas? O'Connell knows there 
is but one answer ; and all the Jesuits 
of St. Omer’s, and Stonyhurst, and 
Maynooth, will not long conceal the 
results of the comparison from the 
minds of discerning men. But while 
O'Connell dare not compare stand- 
ards, we defy him also to compare 
facts in the presence of those who 
are ready to canvass and to unfold 
his assertions. He has neither chal- 
lenged nor invited Protestants to re- 
ply to him ; whereas Robert M‘Ghee 
has gone out of his way, appeared in 
Dublin, London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, and in every 
one of these places invited, courted, 
and urged O'Connell, and the ablest 
joints of his tail, or members of his 
hierarchy, to come forward and meet, 
not, let it be observed, paltry charges, 
which, whether true or false, leave 
men’s character intact, but charges 
the most serious. Robert M‘Ghee 


asserts that the principles held and 
ready to be practised by the Irish 
Papists are those of TREASON, EXTER- 














MINATION and MURDER of HERETICS, 
re-appropriation of benefices,— prin- 
ciples that must blast the characters 
of them that espouse them. If un- 
true, why is M‘Ghee not prosecuted 


for libel, as was Hugh Stowell ? 
Why is the lapsus of an hour 


ereedily snatched up and persever- 
ingly referred to, and the charges 
of four years’ standing reiterated, 
urged, driven home, and no reply 
is forthcoming? Erraer Roserr 


M‘GHEE IS THE VILEST SLANDERER 
THAT EVER WORE A SURPLICE OR 
BREATHED THE AIR, OR THE POPISH 


HIERARCHY OF IRELAND ARE PATRONS 
1” TREASON, MURDER, PERJURY, AND 
DISHONESTY. 

But leaving creeds, where the su- 
periority is so entire that he who 
“runs may read,” we beg to close 
our reply to O’Connell’s comparison 
of Mary and Elizabeth, and of the 
religions they personified, popery and 
protestantism, by a quotation from 
the Rev. Dr. Geddes, a priest of 
O'Connell's own faith :— 


“It was the popish religion which 
(not to go out of our own country, nor 
back to a remote period) could in 1537 
excite 20,000 men, under the conduct of 
a monk, to rise in rebellion against 
Henry Vv III, in consequence of his sub- 
jects having been freed from their oaths 
of allegiance by a bull of Paul III. It 
was the same popish religion that, in 
1539, attempted to depose the same king, 
and place on his throne the Dean of 
Exeter, afterwards Cardinal Pole. It 
was this religion that sent Rodolphus 
into England in 1568, for the vile pur. 
pose of corrupting the loyalty of the 
English Catholics, and to ang the way 
for the famous bull of Pius V., which 
deprived Queen Elizabeth of her title, 
dominion, dignity, and privileges, and 
all her subjects, under pain of 
anathema, to obey her. It was this re- 
ligion that the very next year again 
erected the standard of sedition, under 
the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland ; and their want of success the 
popish Surius thinks might have been 
owing to this, that the papal demonstra- 
tion had not been sufficiently made known 
to all the Catholics. It was this religion 
that in 1580 sent Paisons and Campian 
into England with the qui alified bull of 
Gregory XIIT., which, in the hands of 
those two art ful men, was deemed a surer 
means of raising a successful rebellion 


forbade 


* Answer to the Bishop of Comana’s Pastoral Letter. 


LL.D. London, 1790. 
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than the more violent one of his pre- 
decessor. It was this religion that in 
1588 sent the Spanish Armada to invade 
England, fraught with a powerful army, 
plenty of money, treasures of indulgences 
for the purpose of dethroning a queen 
against whom Sixtus V. had confirmed 
all the censures of Pius and Gregory, and 
granted a full pardon to all who would 
embark in the holy enterprise. In short, 
I make no hesitation to affirm that the 
popish religion has been, mediately and 
immediately, the cause of almost all the 
political disturbances in Europe since the 
days of Pope Gregory VII.”* 


After what we have said on this 
point, O'Connell, who eclipses all 
who ever preceded him in the same 
line in indomitable effrontery, will, 
we dare say, continue to cry out, 
“ Wherever Protestantism has spread, 
it has carried persecution and into- 
lerant bigotry in its train.” 

We next follow Dan to his own 
red-hot Emerald Isle; and about it 
his falsehoods are as abundant as 
potatoes in its soil :— 

‘“‘ From this scene of crime,”’ adds 
O'Connell, “‘ of grief, and of wo, I turn 
with a heartfelt but melancholy pride to 
the conduct of the Irish Catholics (Pa- 
pists), and with no small delight I an- 
nounce that the Irish Catholics never per- 
secuted. Since the Reformation the Irish 
Catholics were three times restored to 
power, yet they never instituted any 
persecution.” 


Turn we to 1641, when concession 
had exhausted its efforts to conciliate 
and to pacify. The Papists sat in 
parliament, possessed every privilege, 
and, under the protection of such un- 
merited benevolence, popery broach- 
ed and almost successfully executed 
one of its most fell and even mur- 
derous conspiracies. Protestantism 
was utterly lulled —no suspicion was 
entertained of the possibility of what 
ensued, till, on the feast of Ignatius 
Loyola (a feast reverently kept by 
O'Connell), Sir Phelim O'Neil, arm- 
ed with the manifesto of Bishop 
M‘Mahone, and the countenance and 
concurrence of the papal hierarchy, 
commenced the carnage of whole 
Protestant ae and families. 

Neale, in his History of the Puri- 
tans, observes :— 

“ On the day appointed, between 
twenty and thirty thousand native Irish 


By the Rey. Al. Geddes 
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appeared in arms in the northern counties ; 
and, having secured the principal gen- 
tlemen and seized their effects, they 
murdered the common people in cold 
blood, forcing many thousands to fly from 
their houses and settlements into the 
woods and bogs, where they miserably 
perished with hunger and cold. No ties 
of friendship, neighbourhood, or con- 
sanguinity, were capable of softening their 
obdurate hearts in a cause termed by 
them the cause of religion. Some they 
whipped to death, others they stripped 
naked and exposed to shame, and then 
drove them out like herds of swine to 
perish in the mountains. Many hun- 
dreds were drowned in rivers, some had 
their throats cut, others were dismem- 
bered. With some the execrable villains 
made themselves sport, trying which of 
them would hack the deepest into an 
Englishman’s flesh. Upon females, every 
possible enormity was practised.” 


In a valuable sermon preached at 
Christ’s Church, Dublin, in October 
1733, by the Bishop of Dromore, and 
published by command of the Lord- 
lieutenant and the House of Lords, 
we read,—— 


** And so very closely, and under such 
disguise of friendship, was this hideous 
conspiracy carried by these men, that 
visits of seeming kindness were never so 
frequently made by the Irish to the Pro- 
testants as at that very time. This was 
done more completely to effect their in- 
human and treacherous designs, that even 
those with whom they lodged the night 
before, they might the more securely 
murder by the morning light. The 
priests and friars inhumanly led their 
blind and bigoted followers in their own 
persons; and, in order more effectually 
to instruct their flocks, the priests first 
shed innocent blood themselves, and first 
plunged their daggers into the breasts of 
the miserable Protestants who fell into 
their hands,”—P. 18. 

** Offers of safe conduct were often 
tendered by the Irish, These were 
solemnly sworn to and signed, but seldom 
or never kept. Having besieged and 
drawn to yield up into their hands the 
Protestants in the town and castle of 
Longford, upon condition of quarter and 
safety for their persons, they, as soon as 
they issued out, fell upon them with their 
skeins, their priest, as a signal for the 
rest to fall on, first ripping up the belly 
of the Protestant minister among the 
English, and then his followers soon 
killed and hanged the rest.”—Dr. Bor- 
Lase’s History, pp.71,72. London, 1680, 

‘** Now as to the Jesuits, priests, and 
friars, who had a main part to act, when 
this plot was so surely, as they thought, 
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laid, and the day prefixed for the ex- 
ecution of it, they did in their public 
devotions long before recommend by their 
prayers the good success ofa great design 
much tending to the prosperity of the 
kingdom and the advancement of the 
Catholic cause. And for the facilitating 
of this work they loudly, in all places, 
declaimed against the Protestants, telling 
the people that they were heretics, and 
that it was no more sin to kill an English- 
man than to kill a dog, and that it was a 
mortal and unpardonable sin to relieve 
or protect any of them.”—Sir Joun 
Temrte’s History of Irish Rebellion, 
Sixth Edition, Dublin, 1724. 

To shew, also, the gratifying na- 
ture of this murderous rebellion of 
popery against Christianity, we copy 
the verdict of Infallibility—the Bui. 
of Porr Ursan VIII. :— 

“« Ad futuram rei memoriam” (i.e. for 
the instruction, guidance, and comfort of 
O’Connell and the papal priesthood) 
** Urbanus Octavus, &c. Having taken 
into our serious consideration the great 
zeal of the Irish toward propagating the 
Catholic faith; and having got certain 
notice how, in imitation of their godly 
and worthy ancestors, they endeavour by 
force of arms to deliver their thralled 
nation from the oppressions and grievous 
injuries of the heretics, and gallantly do 
in them what lieth to extirpate and totally 
root out those workers of iniquity who, 
in the kingdom of Ireland, had infected 
the mass of Catholic purity with the pes- 
tiferous leaven of their heretical con- 
tagion ; 

“ We, therefore, heing willing, with 
the gifts of those spiritual graces whereof 
we are ordained the only disposers on 
earth, and by virtue of that power of 
binding and loosing of souls which Ged 
was pleased to confer upon us, 

“To all and every one of the faithful 
Christians in the aforesaid kingdom of 
Treland now and for the time militating 
against heretics, Do grant a full and 
plenary indulgence and absolute remission 
of all their sins, desiring heartily all the 
faithful in Christ now in arms to be par- 
takers of this most precious treasure. 

*« Dated at Rome in the Vatican of 
St. Peter’s Palace, May 25, 
1643, in the 20th year of our 
pontificate, 

“M.A. Minarpvs.” 


If O'Connell will have recourse to 
the archives of Dublin, and read the 
examinations taken in virtue of com- 
missions under the great seal of 
Lreland, he will find details of Ro- 
manist atrocities unparalleled in the 
annals of Christendom, and not ex- 

















ceeded by the butcheries of Nero. 
‘The names of the witnesses are given. 
From the notes of the sermon re- 
ferred to, we treat our readers to a 
practical illustration of O’Connell’s 
declaration, that “ the Lrish Catholics 
never persecuted :”"— 


COUNTY OF ARMAGH. 


** Great numbers of Protestants drown- 
ed at Corbridge and Kaynard, in the 
county of Armagh. 

“Mr. Fullerton Clerk, Mr. Aubrey, 
Mr. Gladwich, murdered in the way to- 
wards Portnedown. 

‘* Protestants in multitudes forced over 
the bridge of Portnedown ; whereby, at 
several times, there were drowned in the 
river of Banne, above 1000, 

“ Many others murdered ; 
dered soon 


five mur- 
after the beginning of the 
Rebellion ; fifty murdered at Blackwater 
Church ; twenty drowned near the Water 
of Callon, and several others murdered. 

“Mr. William Blundell drawn by the 
the neck, in a rope, up and down Black- 
water at Charlemont, to confess money ; 
and three weeks after he, with his wife 
and seven children, drow ned; forty-four, 
at several times, murdered ; a wife com- 
pelled to hang her own husband, with 
several other notorious murders. 

“‘Mr. Robinson, the minister, his wife, 
and three children, and seven more, mur- 
dered. 

‘ Twenty-two Protestants put into a 
hin hed house in the parish of Kilmore, 
and there burnt alive. 

“ Lord Caufield murdered. 

“Dr. Hodges, with forty-three more, 
murdered within a quarter of a mile of 
Charle mont. 

‘The wife of Arnold Taylor, great 
with child, had her belly ripped up, “then 
drowned. 

** Thomas Mason buried alive. 

** Seventeen men, women, and children, 


cast into a bogg-pit in the parish of 


Dumcrees : many more murdered. 

“ Fifteen hundred murdered in three 
parishes ; twenty-seven more murdered ; 
Mr. Cambell drowned.” 


KILKENNY. 


About the 20th of December, 1641, 
the Protestants were stripped naked at 
Kilkenny ; and whereas some of those 
stripped people with ropes of straw 
covered some part of their nakedness, the 
rebels set the straw on fire, thereby burn- 
ing and griev ously scorching them. Six 


soldiers “and two boys having quarter 
given them, were nevertheless h: anged at 
Kilkenny ' 

‘ A young girl stripped about Easter, 
1642, in 
butcher, 


the city of Kilkenny, by a 
her belly ripped up, that her 
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intrails fell out ; where the mayor (upon 
the complaint of the mother) bad away 
with her, and dispatch her, whereupon 
the mother received seventeen or eigh- 
teen wounds, and her other child was 
also extremely wounded, and all forced 
out of the city by men, women, and boys, 
throwing stones and dirt at them, so that 
the two children died in a ditch. 

‘At Kilkenny, seven Englishmen 
hanged, and one Irishman, because he 

was taken in their company. 

“Twelve murdered at the Graigue, 
one of them (being a woman great with 
child) bad her belly ripped up, the child 
falling out alive, and a child of a year 
and a half old hanged. Another of 
them named Robert Pyne (being twice 
hanged up), was cast into his grave, 
where he sat up, saying, ‘ Christ receive 
my soul!’ and so was buried quick. 

“ An old man hanged, and afterwards 
dragged up and down till his bowels fell 
out. 

‘Christopher Morley, and two English 
boys, at Castle-Comer, hanged. Another 
had his head clove; and, before he was 
dead, hung on his father’s tenterhooks. 

«* About sixty more, men, women, and 
children, murdered at the Graigue : many 
of them buried alive.” 


COUNTY MAYO. 


* About twenty-seven Protestants, be- 
sides children, drowned in the bay or 
harbour near Killalla, by the instigation 
of the friars. 

“Thirty or forty English (formerly 
turned Papists) drowned in the sea near 
Killalla. 

“A young boy (Mr. Montgomery’s 
son) killed by one that had been his 
school-master ; the boy the while crying 
* Good master, do not kill me, but w hip 
me as much as you will.’ A man wound. 
ed, and buried alive. A minister mur- 
dered after he had gone to mass ; another 
hanged near Ballyhen. 

“ At the Moyne, alias Mogne, fifty. 
nine Protestants stripped naked, and after 
barbarously murdered : some increase the 
number much. 

‘* William Gibb and his wife 
very old) murdered at the Moyne. 

“ One hundred and tw enty men, woe 
men, and children, stripped naked, and 
after murdered at Bellick, alias Belleeke. 

“ George Buchanan mortally wounded, 
was, near the Strade, buried alive by 
E dmond O’Maghery and his followers. 

* August, 1643.” Wife of John Gar- 
ieee , of the barony of Carrogh, having 
leave, and a convoy of two Irishmen, to 
visit her children at Bellick, was by the 
said convoy cruelly murdered. 

“ At the Moyne, the rebels forced one 
Simon Leper's wife to kill her husband, 


(both 
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and then caused her son to kill her, and 
then hanged the son.” 


COUNTY TYRONE. 
*€ Robert Bickerdick and his wife, 
drowned in the Black Water; Thomas 
Carlisle put to death; James Carlisle 
and his wife also murdered ; and so were 
about ninety-seven more. 

“ The murder of Mr. John Mather and 
Mr. Blyth (both clerks) in or near Dun- 
gannon, though Mr. Blyth had Sir Phelim 
O’Neale’s protection ; and sixty families 
of the town of Dungannon murdered. 

** Near 300 murdered in the way to 
Colrain, by direction from Sir Phelim 
O’ Neale, and Firlagh, his brother. 

“In and about Dungannon, 316 mur- 
dered; between Charlemont and Dun- 
gannon, above 400 murdered ; drowned 
at and in the river of Benburb and Black. 
water, 206. 

** Thirteen murdered one morning by 
Patrick MacCrew of Dungannon; two 
young rebels did murder in the county of 
Tyrone 140 women and children; the 
wife of Bryan Kelly of Loughgall mur- 
dered forty-five with her own hands. 

“At the Mill-pool in the parish of 
Killamen, were drowned in one day, 
300. 

“ Eighteen Scotch infants hanged on 
clothier’s tenterhooks ; and one young 
fat Scotchman murdered, and candles 
made of his grease ; another Scotchman’s 
belly ripped up, and the end of his small- 
guts tied to a tree, then he drawn about 
ull his guts were pulled out, that they 
might try (said they) whether a dog’s or 
a Scotchman’s guts were longest.” 


Such are national and historical 
records of “the Irish Papists who 
never persecuted.” It will give some 
idea of the ferocious and barbarous 
cruelty of popery as it burst forth 
at the period referred to, if we state 
the fact proved by Sir W. Petty, in 
his Political Anatomy, that in the 
year 1641, the population of Ireland 
amounted to 
1,466,000 

850,000 


616,000 


That in 1652 it sunk to.. 
SON shone cetknsses 


Thus in these eleven years this 
nation, that increases in population 
generally in a much more rapid ratio 
than any other nation of Europe, 
lost upwards of half a million chiefly 
by fire and sword, and persecution 
experienced at the hands of Papists ; 
and yet the Irish Roman Catholics, 
according to O'Connell, never per- 
secuted ! 
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To convince O'Connell, who seems 
sceptical when any charge is adduced 
against Jesuits or Papists, we present 
him with a list of mutilated and mur- 
dered Irish Protestant clergy, many 
of whom bear in their bodies at. this 
moment the marks of their faithful- 
ness to truth, and on graves of others 
the green turf has scarcely had time 
to grow up :— 


LATELY PERSECUTED OR MURDERED 
PROTESTANT CLERGY. 


Pounded to death on the streets of Car- 
rick-on-Suir.—Rev. Mr. Grady. 

Stoned to death at Golden. —Rev. Mr. 
Whitty. 

Stoned.— Rey. Messrs. Falkener, Man- 
deville, Young. 

Fired at. — Rev. Messrs. Armstrong, 
Coote, Thompson. 

Dangerously assaulted, — Rev. Messrs. 
Banner, Marks. 

Assaulted.—Rev. Messrs. Ashill, But- 
ler, Drought, Fitzgerald, King, Monck, 
Nash, Rian, Savage, Trail, Walker, 
Walsh, A. W hitty. ; 

Abused and persecuted.—Rev. Messrs. 
Baggot, Baillie, Goold, Graham, Gregg, 
Kelly, Nangle, Nolan, Preston, Rhoades. 

Plundered.— Rev. Messrs. Armstrong, 
Crawford, Dickson, Galway, Hoops, 
Johnson, Knox, Rider, Smith, lTownsand, 
Vyse, Wall. 

Interrupted and assaulted in the perform- 
ance of duty.—Rev. Messrs. Browne, 
Morrison, Sandys, Shaw, Westropp. 

House burnt or destroyed. — Rev. 
Messrs. Carey, Hogg, Hughes, Law- 
rence, Peacocke. 

Driven from home and country.—Rev. 
Messrs. Butler, Hamilton, Kearney, Lee, 
Newport. 


The list we have given is but a 
tithe of the monuments of papal 
cruelty —the victims of that savage 
and superstitious faith which can ex- 
tinguish home, and country, and re- 
lationship, and feed its strength on 
the ruins of all that would otherwise 
beautify and bless. O’Connell pre- 
sumes on the breadth of his assertions 
for credit and currency. He declares 
for truth in unqualified terms, what 
he knows to be a “ monstrous big 
lie ;” and presumes that it will be 
believed, because he unhesitatingly 
asserts it. 

Another striking proof of this fact 
is supplied in the unwarranted liberty 
which the Agitator used in dislocat- 
ing and interpreting the last work of 
the reverend chaplain of Chelsea 
College. O'Connell plays the part 
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of an Irish freebooter and marauder 
with other men’s charaeters, names, 
and writings ; and exemplifies every 
time he writes or speaks the theology 
of Ignatius Loyola, that any means 
are good, if they only advance the 
supremacy and vindicate the preten- 
sions of the Romish see. Disguise and 
mystify the matter as O’ Connell may, 
this is his great object; not that he 
merges self, that “ most incomprehen- 
sible of all vagabonds,” in the pope, 
and in the interests of his hierarehy— 
this so selfish a creature never can do 
— but in the brightening perspective 
of Romish despotism and E ingland’s 
degradation he sees yet larger re- 
venue for himself—a cardinal’s hat 
“ for my son John,” and an episcopal 
mitre for Morgan, and sundry rich 
and delicious pickings for the most 
pliant of the rest of the tail. 

O'Connell refers to the case of 
Sweden as a proof of the demoralising 
effects of Protestantism, and most 
wickedly and wilfully gives garbled 
seraps from the able history of Mr. 
Laing. Mr. Laing accounts, and 
justly accounts, for the state of Swe- 
den —— depraved, let it be observed, 
when compared with most Protestant 
lands—a paradise when placed beside 
that pandemonium, Connaught — in 
the following sentence, which O’Con- 
nell’s jesuitry induced him to with- 
hold in giving :— 


“Trade and the learned professions 
are held beneath the dignity of the 
Swedish noblemen; they are generally 
sunk in debt and poverty. Military ser- 
vice and places about court are the only 
means of living their pride and their 
poverty can allow them to bring up their 
sons for. They dance well, dress well, 
and have the appearance of gentlemen in 
an eminent degree ; but they are often 
ignorant and unprincipled. Mvucu or THE 
IMMORALITY OF SWEDEN PROCEEDS DI- 
RECTLY OR INDIRECTLY FROM THE WANT 
OF EDUCATION AND CONDUCT IN THYS 
cLass.”—Laino’s Sweden, p. 243. 


Tt will be found on reading Laing, 
that O'Connell treats his History 
precisely as he treats Gleig’s Conti- 
nental and German travels. He slices 
out such extracts as suit his taste ; 
and these, thus disjointed and dis- 
located, are shaped to O’Connell’s 
purposes of mischief. 

O'Connell, in the exercise of this 


faith and these principles, quotes from 
Mr. Gleig :— 


** Upon this point I mast again quote 
our friend Gleig. He says: 

““«T have ventured to assert that 
Prussia is not a religious and moral 

country.’—Vol. i. p. 120. 

« « Whoever will take the tronble to 
investigate the history of Protestantism 
in Germany, throughout the last eighty 
or ninety years, will find that the spec- 
tacle presented to it by the eye of the 
Christian is exceedingly sad. Through- 
out that extended period the reformed 
divines have not only rejected for them- 
selves all belief in the divine origin of 
Christianity, but have laboured with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause to instil 
their own pernicious opinions into the 
minds of others.’ —IJb. p. 120. 

“When we come to the region of 
morals, I should say that, though higher 
than that of Prussia, the standard of 
Saxony is not very elevated. There is 
here the same lamentable deficiency of 
religious principle which we find all 
over Protestant Germany.’—Ib. p. 234. 
“Romanist in his teeth! (cheers) —could 
he not be civil to us even while he was 
—— our virtues? He might be 
civil. But, after all, I like Gleig; he 
was a gallant soldier once, and he is a 
gallant parson now. Look at what he 
says of Protestant Prussia; is it a flat. 
tering picture? Does it say much in fa- 
vour of Protestantism ?” 

After this cool and deliberate 
comment, with its embosomed ex- 
tract, one would suppose, precisely as 
the illiterate savages who listened to 
the orator, that Mr. Gleig attributes 
the too common infidelity, and the 
defective morals, of Protestant Ger- 
many, to the absence of the Popish 
faith. Now, not only does Mr. 
Gleig positively declare, what every 
statist, traveller, and reader knows to 
be the fact, that infidelity is ten times 
more abundant in Papal than in Pro- 
testant countries, but that the lower 
state of morality and religion in Ger- 
many is owing mainly to the absence 
of a national provision for the main- 
tenance and spread of religion. 
O'Connell avails himself of compari- 
sons between one Protestant nation 
and another, or between a Protestant 
and infidel nation, to make out a case 
favourable to the character of coun- 
tries ground down to the dust by 
popery. The fact is, in popish coun- 
tries, infidelity is almost a merit. It 
indicates greater purity and princi- 
ple to reject popery than to retain it. 
Providentially, the mutilated extracts 
of O'Connell caught the eye of Mr. 
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Gleig, and elicited the following sa- 
tisfactory reply :— 


* My attention has been drawn to a 
paragraph in Mr, O’Connell’s ‘ Address 
to the People of England,’ in which he 
refers to me as corroborating his asser- 
tion, that there is no such thing as reli- 
gious principle any where except within 
the pale of the Romish church, * * * 
* * * # * Now, I beg distinctly 
to disavow ever having held or ex- 
pressed such a monstrous opinion. I 
have stated, indeed, that in Protestant 
Germany the most extrav agant and mis- 
chievous doctrines have long been 
taught, even from the pulpit, and that 
the result has been a general contempt 
for religious observances among all 
classes ; but I have attributed this cir- 
cumstance not to the 
Protestant Germany from the thraldom of 
Rome, but to the absence of every thing 
like a church from the 
withdrawn themselves from that thraldom, 


states which have 


* * = * 

* Tr Mr. O'CoxneELL be DESIROUS OF 
TRYING THE CarnoLtic Cuurcn, or THI 
Rois BRANCH OF IT, BY SUCH A TEST AS 
THIS WHICH HE WOULD APPEAR TO HAVI 
SET UP, I BEG OF IIM TO COMPARE THI 
RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF ENGLAND WITH 
rHat OF France, or Ivary, or Austria, 
AND HE WILL PROBABLY FIND THAT FOR 
ONE EDUCATED INFIDEL WHOM HE MEETS 
IN THE FIRST OF THESE COUNTRIES, HI 
WILL MEFT FIFTY OR A HUNDRED IN 
PITHER OF THE OTHER THREE.” 

Ex uno disce We might 
go over almost every 
O'Connell, and shew either its utter 
falsity, or its partial, exaggerated, and 
distorted character. ‘The only asser- 
tion he hazards, in which there is a 
larger per cent of truth than gene- 
rally appears, is his estimate of the 
progress of popery. ‘This, however, 
mainly occupies that part of the 
pamphlet which is called “ An Ad- 
dress to the People of England.” It 
is obvious that if we can prove that 
the spread of popery in this country 
is the result of dishonesty, deception, 
and the foulest of means, there will 
be left little for congratulation to 
Romanists in the fact. This we 
engage to prove, if required. 

Who are the Papists? Are they 
the intelligence, the wealth, the re- 
spectabiliiy of England or Ireland ? 
Are they guided by reason, pa- 
triotism, or sacred and unbending 


Omnis. 


* Cic, Orat. in Catil, i, 


emancipation of 


statement of 
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principle? Are they, in one word, 
freemen? We answer, No! They 
are the serfs of a camarilla of priests 
—the dupes of a cunning conspiracy 
against God and man—the victims of 
a faith which is compounded of equal 
proportions of blasphemy against 
heaven and malignity toward earth. 
The whole system, that spreads its 
ramifications through every relation- 
ship, is far more instinct with hatred 
of truth, the Bible, and the gospel, 
than any other feeling. And who is 
the leader of these miserable fanatics ? 
Is it a talented, a good, a wise man ? 
Are they led on by the aristocracy 
or the gentry? Are they headed by 
even Roman Catholic peers? No! 
Their leader is a sly and_ selfish 
Jesuit—a concrete of worthlessness 
floating on the troubled surface of an 
agitated country—a personation of 
pure jesuitism, unprincipled politics, 
and papal cruelty-—an emanation 
from the bogs of Ireland, existing 
and nourished by émeuies, and fearing 
tranquillity and social order as his 
worst possible contingency. His false- 
hoods are best left alone, as a refuta- 
tion would be too likely to counte- 
nance his patent—his abuse unop- 
posed, because to meet it one must 
necessarily descend into the low- 
est depths of coarseness, in which 
alone this ichthyosaurian wallows. 
Christians, leave him alone, because 
he is lost to all principle—men of 
the world, because he is destitute of 
ordinary propricty. The pope em- 
ploys him, because he is fit and 
willing for any object, and by any 
means. A Catiline, a Marat, and 
Robespierre — tria juncta in uno — 
compose Daniel O'Connell. The exe- 
cration that accumulated on the first 
is fast converging again on his anti- 
type. The doom of the last he has 
hitherto escaped, not because he was 
unworthy of it, but because of the 
more fortunate circumstances in which 
he is placed. “ How far, O'Connell, 
wilt thou abuse our patience ? how 
long shall thy frantic rage baffle the 
efforts of justice? to what height 
meanest thou to carry thy daring 
insolence ? Art thou nothing daunt- 
ed by the union of all the wise and 
worthy citizens ? nothing by the 
looks and | countenances of all here 
present ?” 


Duncan. 
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AND MYSTERY. 


AN INCIDENT. 


** Let us meet, 


And question this most bloody piece of werk, 
To know it further.”— Macbeth. 


*% 


*k 


Wiru a rashness that 
partook of recent fever’s wild deli- 
rium, I rushed from the scene which 
had closed upon my happiness ; for [ 
had a pride in grief that urged me to 
shun the observation of those who 
were the authors of it, and my wound- 
ed spirit longed to “ flee away and be 
at rest.” But where might rest be 
found to a heart pierced and lacerated 
like mine? Reason, it was true, had 
not altogether abdicated her throne ; 
but she kept her uncertain tenure 
with little more power than to brood 
sullenly over the ravages made in her 
empire by an insidious and cruel foe. 

I quitted England. “I will seek 
elsewhere,” I exclaimed, as I hurried 
onward, “ the peace [ have lost. 
Cheerfulness may at least be once 
more mine. I shall find it on the 
favoured soil wherein that blessing 
has spontaneous growth, and distils 
her precious balm on all who need 
its benefits. 1 will profit by its heal- 
ing efficacy.” Alas, how soon | dis- 
covered the fallacy of my aim! 

I found myself, for the first time 
in Paris ; alone—-socially alone—with 
a body worn and debilitated by suf- 
fering, and a mind utterly incompe- 
tent to any healthful exercise. It 
followed that, as soon as the haste 
and excitement of my journey were 
past, [ became prostrate in spirit, 
passive in action, and so abjectly 
wedded to my melancholy, as to ren- 
der all the gay surroundings I had 
sought, indifferent—nay, hateful—to 
iny feelings. 

In effect, I was unbenevolent. ‘The 
enjoyment of others, heretofore 
portion of my own to witness, seemed 
impertinent and unfeeling to an un- 
joyous spirit; and I was disgusted 
with every thing that did not tend 
to feed and nourish my despondency. 
Wherefore my sadness remained, un- 
mitigated, unmitigable. [sought not, 
thought not of, alleviation to feelings 
that promised to make up the whole 
sum of my future existence; and | 
wandered about in the loneliness I 


had mentally made the condition of 
my flight, isolated amongst thousands 
of my fellow-creatures. Even the 
faithful attendant, who had grown 
with my growth, had been denied 
to be partaker of my self-imposed 
exile—even he, though not of a re- 
sponsive class, would have seemed an 
intruder upon a sorrow which re- 
jected even subordinate sympathy. 
‘My bruised feelings could ‘not bear 
the slightest touch; and the daily 

cnce of any object connected, 
however remotely, with the scenes 
of departed happiness, would have 
proved a daily exasperation of my 
present misery. I could scarcely en- 
dure to encounter features unfamiliar, 
unassociated with the past; but a 
countenance periodically bearing re- 
ference to my heart’s bitterness would 
have renewed its pangs once more to 
madness. 

‘To shun all outward recurrence to 
what had been was my principal aim. 
| had sought solitude; I had found 
it in a crowd of strangers. And what 
solitude can be more consummate ! 
1 shrunk from all collision with my 
fellow-creatures, in whom | no longer 
confided or rejoiced ; while they in 
their turn appeared to consider me 
with equal sullenness and distrust. 
The stern, statuelike coldness of my 
aspect served to chill and repel any 
advances ; and those who passed near 
me made no attempt, even by a smile, 
to break through the repulsiveness 
which I studied and encouraged in 
myself. On the contrary, all ob- 
servers fell back at my approach: 
every one gave space as I advanced, 
and seemed tacitly to renounce their 
common claim and previous interest 
in the objects that were open to the 
serutiny and enjoyment of all, and 
to wave their individual right of 
participation. ‘Thus, in effect, I was 
the sole possessor of every thing my 
eyes rested upon. Like another Sel- 
kirk, I stood the undisputed ‘ mo- 
narch of all I surveyed.” 

At other times, when I moved 
about in public, I might haye sup- 
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posed myself an invisible being. No 
one appeared to see me. As my 
feelings and sympathies were ob- 
viously withdrawn from my fellow- 
men, so they had become equally 
devoid of interest in me; and [ 
passed listlessly on, in due succession, 
from object to object, without notice 
or interruption; while, on my own 
part, I beheld all alike with apathy 
and indifference. Hence I gazed 
without admiration at the admirable 
works of art which every where sur- 
rounded me; and nature herself, 
artificial as she is forced to become 
in a land of general sophistication, 
equally failed to charm. 

I viewed without sensation the 
human kaleidoscope which perpe- 
tually shifted its many-tinted va- 
rieties before me, as if expressly for 
my entertainment; and I stalked 
along the gaily-speckled streets and 
suburbs like a scarcely animated 
statue, without any kindling warmth 
towards aught I saw. Change— 
change, was my only aim; and that 
1 could not find. What was new 
appeared to be without novelty. 
Objects, however fresh to my sight, 
seemed faded to my feelings ; and, to 
my wayward and distempered mind, 
that which might have been termed 
inexhaustible was promptly expend- 
ed. Excellence itself proved insipid ; 
and I looked for something less per- 
fect as a relief, which I never found. 
Things present brought satiety, and 
recollection only kept hold upon my 
senses. Every link of the lengthened 
chain that bound me to the past re- 
mained firm and entire; and vainly 
newer objects interposed to break the 
connexion. 

It followed that, after a tedious, 
unprofitable term, passed in fitful 
self-sustainment, I gradually sunk 
into a half-conscious torpor, from 


which no effort that I was capable of 


making could raise me. My phy- 
sical and mental powers were again 
utterly suspended ; and I gave up the 
struggle to outlive my happiness. 

In this state [ was ultimately con- 
fined to the melancholy chamber 
which my morbid mood had recom- 
mended to my choice on the bright 
autumnal evening of my arrival ; 


when, being without an attendant of 


my own, I had stipulated for the ex- 
clusive services of a gar¢on,—a poor 
simple fellow, as he proved, who 
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soon imbibed somewhat of an interest 
in my welfare ; and after a few days 
made himself so well acquainted with 
my sullen humour, that he managed 
to perform his stated duties in silence : 
a sacrifice, to one of his country and 
class, which I knew how to appreciate. 

To this kind-hearted observer it 
was apparent that the confinement 
to my room in the first instance was 
more to be attributed to bodily de- 
bility, than to that wilfulness which 
he never attempted to dispute ; and 
as I visibly and rapidly declined, I at 
length tacitly resigned myself to 
Frangois’s reiterated entreaty to be 
permitted to call in medical advice, — 
a concession on my part arising more 
from a desire to relieve myself from 
the poor fellow’s importunities than 
from any anxiety for extended life, 
about which I had become wholly 
indifferent. Iwas accordingly visited. 
by a kind old physician, who, though 
unskilled in administering toa mind 


caked body from. its tbat 
state ; and in a few weeks he had so 
far renovated my constitutional vi- 
gour, as to receive my due acknow- 
Jedgments and his own dismissal. 

The hotel I had selected for my 
abode was situated in the most gloomy 
quarter of Paris ; and, as I have al- 
ready indicated, the apartment which 
[ occupied was one of the most sombre 
description, placed on a second story 
at the back of the hotel. 

I had become sufficiently strength- 
ened by the care I had received to 
exchange my bed, during the latter 
portion : of the day, for an 1 arm-chair ; ‘ 
although yet too weak to descend into 
the salle-a-manger,which opened upon 
the crowd, amongst which, with the 
power, I had lost the desire to mingle. 

Detained in my melancholy cham- 
ber, I derived as much amusement as 
I was capable of receiving from a 
book lent to me by my friendly 
physician. It, nevertheless, required 
sometimes a stronger effort than 
could make to confine my ee 
too often turned inward on my bo- 
som’s still existing malady, to any 
external interest; and I frequently 
closed the page which my eyes had 
passed over, without any clear under- 
standing of its import. 

One afternoon, after I had dis- 
missed my doctor, I was applying 
myself with more than customary 
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devotion to the volume in question, 
when Francois, “ perceiving,” as he 
said, that * monsieur was occupied, 
and apparently well enough to dis- 
pense with attendance for a short 
time,” pleaded an affair of personal 
interest, and requested permission to 
go out for about an hour, promising 
to return in time to bring up lights 
and refreshment. I gave the re- 
quired leave of absence to Frangois, 
who quitted the room as I resumed 
my book. 

[ had proceeded far enough in the 
work (a modern one of' fiction) to 
have acquired an interest in the 
story, and pursued it until the de- 
creasing light and my sight, impaired 
by long confinement, induced me to 
edge my chair gradually to the win- 
dow, in order to avail myself of the 
last rays of the departing sun; but 
I soon grew altogether wearied with 
my occupation, and laid aside the 
volume. As I did so my eyes, fatigued 
by their unusually long exercise, fell 
listlessly upon an opposite range of 
buildings, and in the next moment 
rested upon the beautiful counte- 
nance of a young female, who was 
seated at the open window of a room 
one floor lower than my own, belong- 
ing to a house in the next street, 
placed dos-d-dos with the one I in- 
habited. 

This lovely creature was employed 
in making up a bouquet of fresh 
flowers, which she selected from a 
basket that stood upon a table at her 
side. Her graceful figure and agile 
movements, when she rose from her 
tasteful employment, riveted my ad- 
miration ; and I was insensibly in- 
terested and absorbed by her general 
appearance and manner, which to my 
fond imagination in some measure 
bore resemblance to those charms 
which I could not hope to find equal- 
led, and could never see excelled. 

[ soon observed that this attractive 
being was not alone. A young man, 
whose age and personal recommend- 
ations were on a parity with her own, 
advanced from an inner room, and 
assisting the female to adjust the 
shawl she had gracefully thrown 
over her shoulders, and taking up 
the bouquet, they left the room 
together. 

\t this moment Francois returned, 
bringing with him coffee and a lamp; 
and after a languid perusal of another 
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chapter of my book, I retired to 
rest. 

The following morning, my earliest 
recollection was of my fair neighbour 
and her companion. They were the 
first and only objects in which I had 
felt any interest since I left England, 
and I hailed this instance of latent 
feeling as an augury of renewing love 
and good-will for God’s creatures, so 
long torpid—I believed dead—in my 
bosom ; and my soul lifted its thanks- 
givings to Him who had graciously 
revived sentiments so necessary, not 
only to our happiness, but our very 
existence. 

A portion of that day, and the 
next, was spent at my window, in 
contemplation of my charming neigh- 
bour, who, with her companion, was 
too much engrossed to observe an 
overlooker. 

I early came to the conclusion 
that these young people were hus- 
band and wife; the young man’s 
manner to his lovely friend neither 
exhibiting the tender suspense and 
deference of a suitor, nor the dis- 
passionate regard of a brother; but 
gave constant manifestation of that 
secure yet affectionate interest, which 
decided me in my opinion as to their 
relative ties. 

When first I noticed these persons, 
I was attracted solely by the beauty 
and grace of the female ; but it was 
not long before I was actuated and 
impelled by other motives, combined 
with that of mere admiration,— 
curiosity was superadded to the ori- 
ginal inducement ; and I was led on- 
ward to a more particular observance 
daily of this lovely creature and her 
companion, in consequence of the 
eccentricity of their deportment and 
behaviour, which were occasionally 
such as would have justified the 
suspicion of insanity, had not their 
evident freedom from all personal 
restraint checked the suggestion. 

Although gaily, nay, expensive- 
ly dressed, their apparent station 
(judging from the mean apartments 
they occupied, and their general style 
of living) could not be above the 
middle class of society, yet I could 
at no time discover them in pursuit 
of any employment that bespoke the 
means of support. On the contrary, 
they seemed quite independent of any 
stated occupation, as well as of con- 
trol—indeed, the irregularity of their 
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habits forbade the supposition of re- 
sponsibility to others. Their whole 


aim, in effect, was the pursuit of 


pleasure ; and what puzzled me, 
amongst other things, was, that at 
no time could I detect the presence 
of a visitor of either sex, although it 
could scarcely be doubted, from the 
disengaged life of these young people, 
that ‘they must have both leisure 
and meat 
friends and acquaintances, did they 
possess either ; and I could but sup- 
pose that the chief interest and charm 
of their lives consisted in dressing 
themselves in gay apparel in which 
to display their handsome persons 
abroad. 

It was observable that they always 
returned to dinner (though seldom at 
the same hour), which I suspected was 
supplied by some neighbouring re- 
staurateur ; for it was always brought 
to them by a man who, when he had 
spread the contents of his tray upon 
the table, invariably disappeared. 
Previously, however, ‘the young cou- 
ple filled up the interval between 
their return from their morning's 
promenade and this period with the 
most extraordinary recreations, the 
nature of which I shall not now de- 
scribe (indeed, they were too varied 
and inexplicable for just descrip- 
tion); but revert to them more par- 
ticularly in a future page. 

Suffice it for the present to de- 
clare, that my curiosity hourly in- 
creased to know something positive 
of the history and out-door pursuits 
of this eccentric pair—a knowledge 
I despaired of acquiring during my 
confined and helpless state. In the 
hope of learning something of these 
young people, [ had questioned 
Francois ; but he professed entire ig- 
norance of their position and cha- 
racter ; and my various surmises, 
all evidently wide of the mark, fell 
to the ground one after another. 

At length, ashamed of the mean- 
ness of watching the privacy of these 
unconscious strangers, I half’ resolved 
to desist from my unworthy pursuit ; 
but, spite of myself, my attention 
was again and again irresistibly 


attracted by some fresh instance of 


their fantastic, insane behaviour. 
What would I not have given for 
the power to overhear but one sen- 
tence from these people—one word 
eyen—which might serve as a key 


for the entertainment of 


to their mysterious, inexplicable pro- 
ceedings ! 

One afternoon, the objects of my 
continuate interest returned home 
after an unusually protracted ab- 
sence, evidently much fatigued, and, 
to my surprise, attended by a third 
person. This novel event whetted 
my curiosity anew. 


The stranger was a young man, of 


a very striking and graceful exterior, 
—elegantly dressed, and, judging from 
his air and deportment, of a rank 
much above the grade of those he 
now visited. Nevertheless, they all 
three appeared to be on the most 
vasy, nay, familiar, footing, con- 
versing at first carelessly, and then 
arnestly, together, with that native 
animation and redundancy of manner 
common to the commonest occasions. 

‘Their discussion at length ter- 
minated ; but, instead of the depar- 
ture of the visitor, I was surprised 
to perceive the husband (such I con- 
tinued to believe him) make prepar- 
ation to leave the room, embracing 
his wife with an earnestness and fer- 
vour that bespoke the premeditation 
of a lengthened absence ; after which, 
with a feeling and expressive pressure 
of his friend’s hand, he disappeared. 

As soon as the husband was out of 
sight, the aspect of the remaining 
parties underwent a startling change, 
assuming a new colour and ex- 
pression. 

The female, whose manner even at 
the farewell of her husband appeared 
calm and unimpassioned, was now 
evidently anxious and agitated to- 
wards the stranger; and, after a 
short effort to constrain her emo- 
tions, she all at once relaxed into a 
tender abandonment of feeling, and 
threw herself upon the bosom of her 
companion, who received this un- 
equivocal evidence of sensibility and 
affection with a transport of grateful 
fondness. ‘Then followed what to 
my perception scemed a voluble and 
passionate colloquy, succeeded by an- 
other display of mutual attachment, 
demonstrated by the most violent, 
extravagant gesticulations, sufficiently 
expressive without the help of words. 
The handsome stranger then knelt 
at the feet of his mistress in an im- 
ploring attitude. During his sup- 
plications she averted her eyes and 
wrung her hands, as if in mental 
straggle against the promptings of 
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her heart; and ultimately, as it ap- 
peared, overcome by her suitor’s per- 
tinacity and her own feelings, she 
suddenly yielded, and, raising the 
suppliant from the ground, she fell 
into his arms, and was once more 
fondly locked in his embrace ; when, 
lo! the absent man returned, and 
stood before the guilty pair, the 
mute image of surprise and horror. 
At this unlooked-for interruption, 
the stranger’s impulse seemed escape ; 
but his attempt was interrupted by 
the now enraged husband (for hus- 
band he clearly was); and an agi- 
tated scene followed, during which 
the wife obviously endeavoured to 
appease his resentment, and depre- 
cate his vengeance. Again the trans- 
gressor made an effort to withdraw ; 
but the outraged husband a second 
time arrested his attempt, and, as if 
desperate with his wrongs, he im- 
petuously snatched up two swords 


that happened to lie in a corner of 


the room, and, flinging one of them 
into the hands of his perfidious 
friend, rushed with frantic energy 
upon him with the other. 

[ watched the whole of the scene 
related, with an emotion of interest 
long since a stranger to me, and 
which, from the complicated weak- 
ness of my body and mind, gradually 
merged into the most dastardly ap- 
prehension. The intensity of my 
first interest subsided into cowardly 
fear, and I became immovable and 
mute,— possessing neither voice nor 
strength of will to interpose even a 
cry that might have arrested the fury 
of these men. I was transfixed by 
an unmanly terror. 

The two combatants were clearly 
adepts in the use of the weapons 
which unlucky chance had placed 
within their reach, and for several 
minutes the advantage on either side 
remained doubtful. Each in turn 
seemed to hold the mastery over the 
other; when at length, the balance 
turning upon the husband's side, the 
female suddenly cast herself between 
the incensed men, regardless of her 
own safety; and in his surprise at 
the act, and the embarrassment it oc- 
casioned, the husband's sword fell 
from his grasp, and was immediately 
taken up by the wife, and before he 
could regain possession of it his ad- 
versary rushed forward,—whether to 
complete his triumph was not appa- 
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rent ; for before his intention could 
be manifested, the disarmed man 
drew forth a poniard which had been 
concealed in his vest, and plunged it 
deep into the heart of the unfortu- 
nate stranger, who fell in mortal 
agony at his feet. 

Appalled at this act of perfidy, 
and the unexpected termination of 
the conflict, I overlooked the provo- 
cation of the dreadful act, and beheld 
the death-struggles of the murdered 
man with a tremor of compassion as 
well as horror; and while I con- 
templated the distraction of the 
wretched woman, as she threw her- 
self in wild despair upon the now 
dead body of her lover, my sight 
grew dim, my limbs forsook their 
office,—I sickened, and fainted. 

On recovering from this inanimate 
condition which seemed to have re- 
called all my late infirmity, I found 
myself upon the bed, supported by 
my good Frangois, who was hanging 
over me with intense anxiety. 

It appeared that, on his return to 
the room, the poor fellow had found 
me lying upon the floor,—as he first 
believed, dead ; that having raised 
me, and ascertained that I was in a 
swoon, he was deterred from sum- 
moning assistance, fearing to leave 
me alone in my insensible state. 

Naturally ascribing this attack to 
a revival of my previous illness, 
Frangois now urgently pleaded the 
necessity of once more calling in the 
aid of my late physician. To this 
suggestion I gave a ready assent; 
for I felt the propriety of revealing 
to some person of weight and discre- 
tion the sad catastrophe which [ had 
witnessed ; and besides this gentle- 
man being my only acquaintance in 
Paris, I considered that he would be 
a competent adviser and director to 
me under the difficulty I had in- 
curred, and able to instruct me how 
best to bring the guilty party to jus- 
tice. As soon as Francois quitted 
the apartment in quest of a physician, 
I was impelled by a horrid kind of 
curiosity to look again upon the scene 
of recent crime, and with some dif- 
ficulty, from my renewed weakness, 
1 crawled back to the window, with 
a desire of ascertaining the state of 
the wretched beings who had inspired 
me with such a fatal interest. They 
were no longer there ! 

The dead body, too, had been re- 
PP 
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moved, and with it all local evidences 
of the bloody deed! 

How, I asked myself, had this been 
effected? In what manner had the 
murdered youth been hid in open 
daylight ? Was the removal the 
murderer's act, or had the emissaries 
of justice penetrated the scene of 
crime? If not, what had been done 
with the victim; where was the 
bleeding corse bestowed ? 

The guilty man had probably 
concealed it in some part of his pre- 
mises, until night would more se- 
curely enable him to deposit it else- 
where. ‘This scemed the most ra- 
tional conclusion. But what had be- 
come of the young female? Would 
she consent to screen from the of- 
fended laws the assassin of her lover ? 
What was now the fate of this frail 
cause of so dire a calamity? It was 
not to be expected that her husband's 
resentment would expire with his 
wife’s seducer. Had she also paid 
the penalty of her crime? Had she, 
too, fallen under the sanguinary steel 
of her cruel but outraged husband ? 
Had he dyed his conscience in a 
double murder ? 

Conjecture was fruitless, and my 
reflections turned from these unhappy 


young creatures to 2 consideration of 


my own position and future conduct 
in reference to theirs,—to the moral 
responsibility I had incurred by a 
foolish curiosity, by which I had 
been led to become the witness of a 
crime too heinous to remain “ un- 
whipped of justice.” 

All these thoughts passed in rapid 
succession, anxiously, nay, fearfully, 
across my mind ; and while I shrunk 
from the concealment of such guilt, 
i felt a morbid reluctance to be the 
means of destruction to two young 
creatures with whom I had in a man- 
ner so long and intimately associated 
myself. 


In this there was something of 


self, which I could not deny. ‘This 
passage in the man’s life bore a partial 
resemblance to a recent incident inmy 
own. But his fate was more pitiable 
than mine ; he was bound, seemingly, 
by indissoluble ties to one whose faith- 
less nature had outraged him into the 
commission of a deed from which his 
calmer feelings would probably have 
shrunk with horror, and which, 
should it escape justice, must fill up 
the measure of his days with the 
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bitterest remorse. I recollected his 
previous content and careless smile ; 
I recalled the confiding look with 
which he quitted the deceitful pair 
that had undone him; I compared 
this with my own fatal reliance under 
similar security, and my heart melted 
into sympathy and compassion for 
the unhappy man whose misery, while 
it resembled, so much exceeded my 
own. 

lor the first time I was led to re- 
gard my particular cause for sorrow 
as light in comparison with another's ; 
and hence arose, imperceptibly, much 
matter for thankfulness and recon- 
cilement. 

Like this man, I had suffered 
wrong ; but, unlike him, had happily 
committed none. I had not incurred 
the inward pangs and outward con- 
sequences of guilt. 

It was true, that this wretched 
person had been urged to the perpe- 
tration of crime by the bitterest pro- 
vocation that man could suffer; it 
was also true that, in the first natura! 
outbreak of resentment he had shewn 
himself generously and honourably 
disposed to afford his wronger an 
equal chance of life with himself. 
These facts would have been pow- 
erful extenuations, had his antagonist 
fallen in fair combat ; but his subse- 
quent treachery altered the whole 
character of his resentment, and con- 
stituted him an assassin instead of an 
avenger. 

A fellow-creature had been basely 
deprived of his existence; in the 
bright dawn of manhood treache- 
rously and cruelly murdered ; taken 
when he was least prepared, and most 
unfitted to die ; 


“ Cut off even in the blossoms of his sin ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to his ac- 
count 

With all his imperfections on his head !” 


Just as these reflections were, my 
first feelings would still plead in ex- 
tenuation of the criminal, even while 
they shrunk from the remembrance 
of his crime, and the conflict in my 
mind was almost insupportable. 

My brain was again confused, and 
{ found myself unfitted as I was 
averse to any decision. At one mo- 
ment, I felt restlessly impatient to 
have a participant in my painful se- 
cret. In the next, I dreaded to im- 


part it, and shrunk from any act by 
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which I should place the fate of the 
culprit in other hands than my own. 
In fine, I could neither resolve to 
conceal nor make public the tragical 
event I had witnessed. I had not 
mental or moral firmness for either 
course, and in this miserable state of 
vacillation it proved a sensible relief 
when Francois returned with the in- 
telligence that the physician had 
been hastily called out of Paris on an 
affair of importance for an indefinite 
period. This gave me a respite for 
determination, and I consequently 
became more composed ; and my kind 
attendant, perceiving this change, was 
reconciled to my refusal to summon 
another doctor. 

As I remained utterly incapable of 
moving out, and impatient to investi- 
gate the dreadful mystery, I instruct- 
ed Francois (without explaining my 
motives) to make inquiries relative 
to the general inhabitants and repu- 
tation of the house in which the ob- 
jects of my present thoughts resided. 
He soon returned with a vague and 
unsatisfactory account. 


It appeared that the landlord of 


the hotel in question was not a resi- 
dent in it. ‘The building was let out 
in separate floors to various tenants ; 
but who the present occupants were, 
or what their pursuits, he had not 
been able to acquire any information. 

After another pause of troubled 
reflection, [ made up my mind to 
abstain altogether from any mention 
of the transaction until the return 
of the old physician. I was in reality 
so feeble, both in body and mind— 
so incapable of self-direction, much 
less of action—that it was useless to 
speculate upon what course I might 
on a future day pursue when restored 
to personal activity. Be it also re- 
membered, that I was a stranger to 
the country and its laws, and could 
bring no proof forward but my own 
personal and imperfect evidence, 
which was of a nature that might 
easily be invalidated by the guilty 
party. 

Besides the foregoing consider- 
ations, | could not but entertain an 
expectation that the immediate friends 
of the missing youth would naturally 
he led to make such inquiries as must 
ultimately discover the means by 
which his life was sacrificed, and that 
by their efforts the criminal would 
receive his punishment without my 
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aid or interference. 
be spared a world of pain and trou- 
ble in acting as the accuser of this 


Thus I should 


wretched man. In the meantime, 
unconscious as he must be that his 
safety was in the keeping of a third 
person, he would not think of de- 
tection, and therefore would still re- 
main without suspicion of danger, or 
any attempt to escape ; and I resolved 
to leave the matter as it stood. Ne- 
vertheless, my thoughts continually 
dwelt upon the shocking incident ; 
and even sleep refused to shut out 
the unwelcome subject, so that after 
a disturbed night I awoke with an 
irrepressible longing to review the 
spot which was ever present in my 
mind’s eye. Seizing, therefore, the 
first opportunity, after [ left my bed, 
of Francois’ absence from my apart- 
ment, I placed myself with a tre- 
mulous anxiety at the window to 
watch for the customary appearance 
of the unfortunate, though guilty 
man, whose image now I prefigured 
as haggard and depressed by the 
weight of the wicked burden he had 
laid for ever upon his soul, and the 
conscious peril in which it might 
personally involve him ; and though 
eager once more to behold him, I yet 
dreaded the sight of so much misery. 

While these anticipations and feel- 
ings occupied me, the door of the 
inner apartment slowly opened—at 
the same time a dimness spread itself 
over my eyes, through which I could 
not truly discern the person who en- 
tered, although I felt it was no other 
than him I came to see. In a minute, 
however, the mist dispelled—my sight 
cleared, and my eyes fell full upon 
the object before me. J was indeed 
shocked ! 

There distinctly stood the mur- 
derer !—not, indeed, as I had pic- 
tured him in my imagination, bent 
to the earth in remorseful conscious- 
ness of crime, but elate and gay, as I 
had first seen him—dressed with his 
usual care, and a happy smile upon 
his untroubled face, which seemed 
borrowed from innocence itself! But 
what was my further astonishment 
and perplexity when, in a moment 
after, 1 saw the young female, the 
fair and culpable cause of all that 
had occurred, bearing about her an 
equal share of tranquillity and self- 
possession ! 

With this outward evidence of 
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careless unconcern, it was also appa- 

rent that the daily habits of these 

people were undisturbed by the re- 

cent shocking transaction ; for, in due 

course of preparation for their morn- 

ing’s departure from home, the young 

man complied rigidly with the custom 

of arranging his wife’s shawl, which 

attention was acknowledged with her 
usual smile of approval ; and putting 
her arm once more fondly within his, 
they quitted the room as they were 
wont to do, with light and buoyant 
steps, as if no guilt ‘had ever stained 
their path. It was incredible! Asto- 
nishment and disgust at once took 
place of my recent feelings of pity 
for their supposed misery; and [ 
blamed the repugnance I had so 
weakly acted upon when I secrupled 
to deliver these miscreants to the fate 
they had evidently merited, not only 
for the deed committed upon the hap- 
less stranger, but for their after reck- 
lessness and absence of sensibility ! 
Was it to be credited that two be- 
ings, so fair and young, could already 
be inured to guilt, and hardened to 
its consequence—so callous to the 
throes of conscience—so indurated 
as to be unsusceptible of even a tem- 
porary chill of remorse for such a 
deed? It was monstrous! 

Then, again, the obvious return of 
love, if not of confidence, on the hus- 
band’s side, towards a wife whose 
convicted infidelity had so recently 
betrayed him into madness and guilt ! 
How strangely inconsistent, how ut- 
terly irreconcilable, was his present 
complacency with the headlong rage 
which, but a few hours prev iously, 
had plunged him into blood and irre- 
mediable crime! 

Revolving for some time these 
conflicting and contralictory effects 
in my mind, it suddenly occurred to 
me to question whether it was not 
probable that the whole of my dread- 
ful impressions in relation to the mur- 
der was but an illusion of a diseased 
intellect, the coinage of a distempered 
brain? And the fit in which I was 
found by my attendant, might not 
that have occurred while I was ob- 
serving the youthful trio (for that I 
had in the first instance beheld these 
people together I could not allow 
myself to doubt)— might not my 
faintness have been induced by na- 
tural and accountable causes inde- 

pendent of them ? 
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That I had fallen into a sort of 
trance was clear from the time de- 
scribed to have taken place between 
the discovery of me upon the ground 
and my reawakening to conscious- 
Might not, then, while in that 
shadowy state of half-existence, my 
disturbed fancy have suggested the 
horrible catastrophe described? My 
hopes seized eagerly upon this view 
of the case ; and, in a sudden trans- 
port of belief, 1 exclaimed, “ Jt must 
be so!” and a mountain-weight seem- 
ed removed from my breast. ‘The 
more I dwelt upon the supposed 
event, the more | became satisfied 
that I had suffered under a “ phan- 
tasma or hideous dream ;” and as this 
conviction settled, I looked up in 
thankful fervour to Heaven, which 
had preserved me from the tempt- 
ation, in my delirium, of accusing an 
innocent man of a deed so monstrous. 
I looked back upon his lovely and 
light-hearted wife, and again I saw her 
sweet smile; and though “ nature 
with a beauteous well doth oft close 
in pollution,” I felt that she was in- 
nocent and pure as her outward cha- 
racter described her. 

Salutary as welcome was this con- 
clusion—heneficial alike to my health 
and to my mind. ‘That night I slept 
peacefully, free from all misleading 
dreams or discomfort. 

Awaking late on 
morning, 
of the previous night's rational solu- 
tion of a painful dream ; the dissipa- 
tion of which was followed by a 
wholesome resolution to avoid a re- 
currence of an error fraught with so 
much self-suffering, and such immi- 
nent peril to others. In order, there- 
fore, to shun grounds for further 
perplexity and possible delusion, | 
at once determined to exchange the 
chamber I had so long occupied for 
one situated at a distant part of the 
hotel. Once removed from the tempt- 
ation of future curiosity, and conse- 
quent misconception, shunning the 
daily contemplation of a scene of an 


ness. 





the following 


imaginary crime—the recollection of 


it would, I argued, gradually weaken 
and decay ; : and I promptly acted 
upon these prudent reflections. But 
though I no longer occupied the 
chamber in question, I could not pre- 

vail upon myself to relinquish alto- 
gether the right to visit it, should 
apy new motive or incident arise to 
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make it desirable or expedient to look 
again upon the scene of past interest. 

The wisdom of this removal was 

soon manifested by my —— im- 
provement. My mind became light, 
my spirits refreshed by a more cheer- 
ful position, and health followed in 
natural succession. In casting off 
the weight of my late impressions, 
I seemed also to have discarded with 
them the greater portion of my pre- 
vious sorrow ; and not a little of my 
growing comfort was derived from 
finding myself so happily released 
fro1 n my assumed responsibility as a 
deputed agent in the punishment of 
crime. Thus every hour conduced 
to my contentment, and consequent 
restoration to my natural strength. 
It was not long before I felt able to 
take exercise in a carriage—after- 
wards on foot. My powers of enjoy- 
ment were renewed, nay, enlarged — 
my long-stifled benevolence restored. 
[ once more rejoiced in the presence 
and happiness of others, and in my 
own sense of existence ; and this re- 
vived warmth of my long-chilled 
heart communicated its genial in- 
fluence to those near me. Frangois, 
who had heretofore moved about my 
room as if “ shod with felt,” noiseless 
and mute, now capered and chattered 
in ecstasies at his permitted volubi- 
lity ; and all was once more couleur de 
rose. But L had not, therefore, forgot- 
ten my young neighbours, or lost my 
first interest in them ; and though my 
recollections were divested of all pain- 
ful impressions, | could not deny that 
I still harboured an anxiety to learn 
who they were; and found myself, 
in the course of each day’s lounge 
abroad, passing and repassing, in the 
parallel street with my own, the door 
of their habitation, which stood open 
and unattended, in the 
London chambers; but I never had 
the good fortune to catch even a 
glimpse of the parties I hoped to see, 
although my loiterings were gene- 
rally at the periods of their former 
movements to and from home. 

One day, after a fruitless effort to 
meet these young people, it occurred 
to me that |] might make their ac- 
quaintance by a little artifice. By 
going up to their room-door under 
pretext of inquiring for a friend sup- 
posed to reside there, I might make 
my way into their apartment, and 

by this ruse contrive to discover the 





female's presence, 


fashion of 


nature of their pursuits and general 
history. I was pleased with this 
little harmless devi ice, which, if suc- 
cessful, would serve at the least to 
make me acquainted with the most 
attractive woman I had seen in Paris. 
This prospect determined me, and I 
was bent on my experiment. In 
order, however, to make sure of the 
L took the pre- 
caution of visiting my former cham- 
ber, from which I could ascertain 
that she and her companion were 
together. On pretence, therefore, of 
requiring some papers from a desk 
left in the room, I demanded the 
key from Francois, and ascended the 
stairs of my late dormitory; and 
locking myself within, I cautiously 
approached the window, lest by being 
now seen by either of the young 
people, I might afterwards be re- 
cognised by them as the overlooker ; 
but what was my surprise and chagrin 
to find the apartment I looked into 
not only without the persons I ex- 
pected to see in it, but utterly de- 
nuded, its furniture gone, and every 
vestige of its late occupants removed ! 

This, then, was the explanation of 
my failure on the several attempts 
to see these people during my loiter- 
ing near their door: doubtless they 
had removed soon after my last ob- 
servation of them. 

Was it likely that they had then 
noticed me for the first time, and 
been induced to change their abode 
in consequence? I felt something 
like compunction in the suspicion that 
my impertinence had driven these 
young people away; but soon other 
thoughts and questions arose to dis« 
turb me. 

Was it possible that the detection 
of an observer had alarmed these 
people, and that the fear of such a 
witness had urged them to quit their 
abode in order to remove from his 
power ? 

Was the mystery of their habits 
and pursuits criminal ; their unseen 
means of subsistence lawless, as well 
as mysterious? ‘Their change of re- 
sidence ought not reasonably to give 
me any suspicions to their prejudice, 
for it was a common and simple act 
in itself; but, 1 could not help 
coupling it with former observa- 


tions, to their prejudice ; and, strange 
to say, with what I had so recently 
been but an 
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“ unreal mockery”—a dream. The 
murdered youth rose before my im- 
agination in his death-struggles, and 
all my former impressions returned. 
Unreasonable as this seemed, I could 
not drive them away as I had before 
done; and after much argument 
against the probability of the fact, 
and repeated struggles against my 
renewing convictions, I could with 
difficulty resist yielding up my mind 
to an implicit belief in their justice. 
From this time my desire to gain 
intelligence of these people became 
a painful necessity. ‘The impatient 
restlessness of my feelings was in- 
tolerable—scarcely endurable ; and 
at length [ left my hotel with a rigid 
determination not to return to it or 
sleep until I had obtained some clue 
at least to the whereabout of the 
parties, and eventually set at rest the 
question of their innocence or guilt. 

In pursuance of this resolve, I 
sought the proprietor of the chambers 
so lately occupied by the mysterious 
couple. He resided in an opposite 
quarter of Paris, and several hours 
clapsed before I could find him at 
home ; and when at length I obtained 
the desired interview, and prosecuted 
my inquiries, to my great chagrin, 
they produced nothing satisfactory, 
and little more than what [ already 
knew. 

The landlord—a sullen, stupid sort 
of man—informed me that the plan 
upon which he let out his hotel,—not 
finding it convenient to be upon the 
spot to protect his property,—was to 
exact from every tenant a quarter's 
rent in advance; which term ex- 
piring, he renewed upon a similar 
condition. That, as frequent changes 
took place, it was not his custom, he 
added, to trouble himself in the first in- 
stance about the characters or pursuits 
of the numerous lodgers his house 
received, the precaution of prepay- 
ment from every occupant of the 
building rendering any other security 
unnecessary. I, however, drew from 
him that the young couple in question 
had oceupied their rooms about two 
months previously to their removal ; 
and that a short time before, meeting 
the young man by chance, he had 
expressed his intention of renewing 
his term at the proper period; but 
that, in a few days after, he presented 
himself at the landlord’s dwelling 
with every appearance of concern 
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and haste, saying, that he and his 
wife had unexpectedly found it ex- 
pedient to remove to a distant part 
of the city, and that he had come 
for the purpose of giving up, pre- 
maturely, possession of the apart- 
ments. The landlord accordingly 
accompanied him back to the hotel ; 
and having ascertained that no injury 
had been done to his premises by the 
brief occupation, he received the key, 
and the young man departed. The 
whole transaction was one of ordinary 
occurrence, it seemed, and had made 
little impression upon the mind of the 
person who gave me the statement. 

This account, insufficient to set my 
feelings at rest, was all I obtained ; 
but I could not help dwelling upon 
the sudden and premature removal 
of the parties,—which tallied with the 
date of the period of my own removal 
from my chamber,—as confirmatory 
of my first belief in their guilt, and my 
persuasion strengthened that I had 
really witnessed what I afterwards 
supposed the offspring of a distorted 
imagination. Every awful particu- 
lar of the time recurred to my 
memory with fresh force, and I be- 
held again with vivid clearness every 
part of the fatal transaction circum- 
stantially before me. Conviction 
that my first impression was the true 
one, now became positive and indis- 
putable—TJ had witnessed the perpe- 
tration of the murder described. But 
what could Ido? The guilty parties 
were for the present, at least, re- 
moved from my reach. Experienced, 
perhaps, in crime, they were possibly 
practised in the method of conceal- 
ment and the means of eluding justice. 
The instance to which I had been 
privy might be but one of a system ; 
which supposition was strengthened 
by the good understanding that 
seemed to subsist between the hus- 
band and wife so immediately after 
the murder. Might not the beauty 
of the latter be the means employed 
to fascinate and entangle unwary 
youth into the toils of these mis- 
creants for the purposes of plunder, 
and of assassination, if expedient ? 
The more I thought, the more I felt 
the probability of this being the case : 
every recollection of these people 
tended to bear it out. 

The evident freedom of this couple 
from all business-like occupation ; 
their general leyity when at home; 
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their daily walks abroad (always 
together, doubtless in quest of prey) ; 
the showy and alluring style of the 
female’s attire; the general absence 
of visitors ; all—all but too surely 
justified my worst surmises. I had 
heard of such h: pies, and mourned 
to find a creature so young and lovely 
the willing instrument and partaker 
of such infamy and guilt. 
Notwithstanding these revived 
emotions, 1 was happily too far ad- 
vanced in recovery of my former 
self, to allow them to take such hold 
upon my feelings and faculties as 
they had before done. On the con- 


trary, I was now capable of sus- 
taining, without aid, the painful 
secret, and of acting upon it with 


discretion and firmness when neces- 
sary. Renewed health had brought 
hack with it my native buoyancy of 
character; I was no longer pressed 
and held down by the remembrance 
of events that first produced despair 
and urged my flight from the scene 
of my earliest disappointment. The 
shock I had been unprepared for no 
longer oppressed me; [ had been 
diverted from my unmanly and self- 


ish repinings by the contemplation of 


what I deemed a heavier calamity than 
my own; and eventually,— 


“ From the feeling of my grief was 
wrought, 
By deep surmise of other's detriment.” 


[t was true I could not forget that 
the mistress of my fondest hopes, the 
mother of my heart, the woman [ 
adored, the friend I trusted, had 
conspired to rob me of my dearest 
reliances ; but I remembered at the 
same time that I had not repaid their 
baseness with crime. I had happily 
fled from the suggestions of revenge. 
My unworthy rival still lived; and 
though cruelly outraged, I was blame- 
less; and 

“ Better ’t were 
That all the miseries which nature owns 
Were ours at once, than guilt.” 


This reflection acted like a healing 
balm upon my hurt mind, my spirit 
rose with it, and again “ my bosom’s 

lord sat lightly on his throne.” All 
acquired bitterness had left my heart. 
I pitied and forgave those who had 
wronged me, and found comfort and 
compensation for the visionary good 
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I had lost, in the positive sense of 








[ was 
young and free, and might again be 


unmerited, unresented injury. 


happy—nay, I was already so. 

My sanguine temperament now 
pointed to hope and future enjoy- 
ment, even on the spot whereon I 
fancied all happiness had faded for 
ever. I longed to find myself again 
in the bosom of my family, and was 
prepared to go back to England as 
soon as I received due returns to the 
letters despatched to those whom |] 
had so pained by my unadvised flight, 
and sullen silence in absence. 

Pending this interval, I moved 
about Paris ; still, necessarily, alone, 
but not, as on my first arrival, dread- 
ing and shrinking from my fellow- 
creatures. On the contrary, the re- 
action I had experienced rendered 
every thing at which I had before 
sickened, welcome and delightful. 
The strange incidents of my sojourn, 
though never forgotten, had ceased 
to be obtrusive. But it was not un- 
natural, that in wandering about in 
places of general resort, I should 
think of encountering the persons 
whose proceedings had made so prin- 
cipal a part of the interest Paris had 
furnished, and about whom my 
thoughts had so long been exclusively 
occupied. In fact, [ was most desir- 
ous of obtaining some further know- 
ledge of them previously to my de- 
parture; but it so happened, that 
neither in the walks, the streets, ex- 
hibitions, theatres, or other places 
“frequent and full,” did I discover 
them ; and I ultimately came to the 
conclusion, that the guilty pair had 
quitted Paris, to find security from 
the just punishment of their crimes, 
and I left the developement of the 
mystery to time and fate. 

Departure now drew nigh, and the 
delighted Francois, whom I had en- 
gaged to accompany me to England, 
was diligently preparing himself and 
my packages (purchases in Paris) for 
removal, while I lounged away my 
evenings at the various places of 
amusement. 

One evening, having been called to 
that part of the city on business re- 
lating to a purchase I had made, | 
strolled into the theatre of the Porte 
St. Martin, too late, as it proved, to 
see the early part of a popular no- 
velty then attracting all Paris. 

The house being crowded to ex- 
cess, T could only obtain standing- 
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room, where I could not possibly see 
the performance ; and I was meditat- 
ing a retreat from fatigue and threat- 
ened suffocation, when a female 
seated before me, overcome by the 
heat, suddenly resigned her place, 
and left the box; as she did so, I 
dropped intothe vacant seat, when im- 
mediately my eyes fell upon two per- 
sons in whose identity I could never 
be mistaken. Neither change of 
dress nor place could veil their fea- 
tures from my recognition. 

In my first surprise at these appa- 
ritions, I uttered an involuntary cry, 
which was promptly repressed by the 
surrounding spectators, who were in- 
terested in the passing scene upon 
the stage. Thus peremptorily checked, 
1 resumed the seat from which I had 
started in my first emotion of astonish- 
ment at the unexpected discovery | 
had made; but, merciful powers ! 
what were my sensations! The 
murderer and his wife stood before 
me: 

They were public performers!!! 


Gracious reader—for such you 
are if you have thus far followed my 
wild narrative—let me compensate 
your admirable patience, reward your 
sympathy, and relieve your feelings 
from the load of alarm and conjecture 
[ have so heavily burdened them 
withal, by further relating, that 


after | had recognised the presence of 


the two persons whom I had so much 
desired to see, I also perceived, stand- 
ing near them, the handsome stranger 
whom I had so long accounted a 
buried corpse ! 

There, indeed, he stood, instinct 
with life, erect in conscious security 
and melo-dramatic dignity, close to 
his young friends, arrayed like them 
in splendour bespeaking coequal rank 
in the corps dramatique. There was 
not a spangle to choose between 
them ; all three—the husband, wife, 
and lover—glittered before my won- 
dering eyes in dazzling magnificence, 
and all the conscious pride of uni- 
versal admiration. “He lives!” | 
cried, they are innocent ! and the over- 
charged calendar of guilt became 
lighter by a crime! 

Need more be added; or does the 
intelligent reader require to be told 
that I had so long employed my va- 
cant time and exercised my morbid 
imagination in the apartment of two 
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youthful and enthusiastic candidates 
for melo-dramatic fame, and that [ 
had ignorantly, as unjustifiably, 
watched their practical professional 
studies, viewing them only as so many 
indications of a caprice bordering 
upon insanity ? 

[ had in effect been situated as a 
deaf person might be supposed, when 
looking for the first time into a ball- 
room, unacquainted with its meaning, 
and unconscious of the instigating 
accompaniment of music. Such a 


person, possessing no knowledge of 


the actuating motive for such extra- 
ordinary locomotion, would infallibly 
conclude all the parties to be in a 
state of active lunacy. 

In like manner, | ignorantly con- 
templated the actions of these uncon- 
scious artistes, regarding their studies 
of scenic effect as merely fantastic 
and irrational recreations, because | 
could not hear the sounds that gave 
sense to their motions. 

On the occasions related, I had 
witnessed merely a private rehearsal 
of the scene I afterwards saw repre- 
sented in public, with these differ- 
ences. 

Instead of its being acted by day- 
light in a mean and dim apartment, 
before a solitary and ill-judging 
spectator, it was now performed on a 
gorgeously decorated and well-lighted 
stage, before a numerous and ju- 
dicious audience, with all the pomp 
and circumstance of ostrich feathers, 
foilstones, russet boots, and raptu- 
rous plaudits. Herein consisted the 
principal variations that enhanced 
the cunning of the scene; for now, 
as then, the parties met and con- 
versed, and the confiding husband 
again intrusted his lov ely but de- 
ceitful wife to his perfidious friend. 
Again he embraced the traitors, and 
again disappeared. Again the lovers 
fell into each other’s arms, and the 
outraged husband returned, and dis- 
covered their treachery; again he 
fought with his rival, and again the 
handsome stranger fell beneath the 
cruel dagger’s point, and again he 
died! All,—every incident was the 
same; precise in detail, and only 
heightened in effect by splendour of 
dress and scenery, and made intelli- 
gible by words. 

Other attendant mysteries were 


now equally open to discernment. 
The apparent freedom of this young 
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couple from all visible occupation at 
home ; their daily departure from it 
on what [ could not but imagine aim- 
less or harmful pursuits ; their total 
abstinence from all visitors (accounted 
for by their every day and night's 
engrossing cares of their profession,— 
for, be it remembered, that in Paris 
even Sunday is not, as in England, a 
day of rest to actors); their sudden 
and seemingly unaccountable relin- 
quishment of their apartments (in- 
duced by their rigidly increasing duties 
at the theatre, and the nightly “ run” 
of the new drama, which prompted a 
precipitate removal to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the scene of their 
perpetual interest and avocations) 
when their exclusive devotion to the 
locale of their new abode precluded 
the possibility of my encountering 
them at the places in which I sought 
them ;—all, all was explained, and 
made clear to the “ meanest capacity. 

Itnow required no “oracle to rectify 
my knowledge.” ‘The illusion I had 
so long laboured under was dissolved, 
and, 


“ Like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Left not a rack behind !” 


In addition to this account, sub- 
sequently furnished me by the beau- 
tiful actress herself, be it further 
known, that the drama in question 
had provided these youthful per- 
formers with the first original cha- 
racters with which they “had been 
intrusted ; and their success in them 
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was, of course, a result of vast im- 
port. The scene so much dwelt 
upon in this little history was of 
the most vital importance to the 
piece ; the last trial of which, on the 
morning of its first performance, had 
not been satisfactory to the anxious 
trio, and when they quitted the 
theatre, on their return to their re- 
spective homes to dinner, it was 
proposed that the representative of 
the lover should forthwith accom- 
pany the young couple to their lodg- 
ings, and there go through this most 
complicated portion of their evening’s 
task,—in fact, give the most critical 
scene another rehearsal. 

To this experiment I was an unin- 
telligent witness, and had not my la- 
mentable state of weakness and mis- 
conception at the time occasioned me 
to become insensible at the close of 
this earnest trial of stage effect, had 
I but remained at my window a 
minute longer, [ should have had 
the gratification of seeing the dead 
arise, the murdered youth leap up, 
unscathed, and heart-whole in more 
respects than one (he being in reality 
the brother of the beautiful female 
whose lover he enacted), and after 
diligently brushing his clothes from 
the effects of his dying struggles 
upon the floor, and Kissing the soft 
cheeks of his charming sister, take a 
graceful leave, with every indication 
of satisfaction, to be confirmed by the 
evening's result. 


TABLEAUX OF THE MOST EMINENT SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CEN 


NTURY. 


FREDFRICK I. 


Anp how shall we describe the “ In- 
comparable,” * the extraordinary com- 
pound of so many brilliant and re- 
pulsive qualities ? How is he to be 
depicted, who was great as a king 
and little as a man, —always admired 
in his public, never beloved in his 
private, character ;—a just, generous, 
and laborious prince,—a vain, avari- 
cious, and cold-hearted individual : 
luxurious by temperament, temper- 
ate in practice ;—a selfish epicurean, 
and affecting the harshness of the 
cynic ;— “pes rcefully disposed, and cul- 


* DerEinzige means, literally, ‘the only one.” 


tivating the arts of peace, yet exer- 
cising the arts of war in their direst 
form. :—a man of letters, ignorant of 
the beauties and disdaining the lan- 
guage of his country ;—magnificent 
and mean; the builder of palaces, 
theatres, libraries, and museums, and 
dying, literally, without a whole shirt 
in w hich he could be buried :—and, 
lastly, the most brilliant and success- 
ful soldier of his time,—and almost 
destitute of the soldier's first quality, 
personal courage ? 

We find by. a German catalogue 
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before us, that thirty German, seven 
French, and two English biographies 
of Frederick have been published.* 
It will be as needless, therefore, as it 
would be impossible, to enter into any 
detailed account of the great events 
of his reign. All we can do here 
is to sketch a few lineaments of his 
character that seem to have escaped 
the notice of historians, blinded by 
the vivid lustre and dazzling halo, 
that surround the name and fame of 
the poet, legislator, philosopher, and 
conqueror. 

Frederick, by general acclamation 
surnamed “ The Great,” was born on 
the 24th January, 1712. His educa- 
tion was principally military; his 
very toys were miniature implements 
of war suited to his. age; and no 
sooner was he able to handle a musket 
than he was sent to drill, and forced, 
like all the Prussian officers of the 
period, to perform the duties and 
submit to the privations of a private 
soldicr,—obliged even to stand sen- 
tinel before the palace in all the se- 
verities of a northern winter. Though 
rather feeble of constitution, he soon 
became a proficient in martial exer- 
cises. The different branches of 
seience bearing on the art of war he 
was forced to study; but his leisure 
hours were devoted to reading French 
verses, and playing on the flute— 
pursuits that greatly displeased his 
royal father, who frequently threw 
the books into the fire, and the flutes 
out of the window. 

Frederick William,—the original 
founder of the pipe-clay science of 
tactics, and the stick-and-starvation 
system of organisation,—the first in- 
ventor of pauper armies, dressed in 
martial uniforms,—became gradually 
estranged from his poetical son ; and 
often declared that the dandy “ Der 
Stiitzer, as he styled him, would ruin 
every thing.” He consequently treated 
him with so much severity, that the 
young prince attempted to escape, in- 
tending to flyto England. ‘The tragi- 
cal result of the adventure is well 
known. Frederick was thrown into 
prison ; and his friend and adviser, 
Katt, beheaded under his window, 
while soldiers held the prince’s head 
towards the scaffold on which the deed 
of death was acting. What impres- 
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sion this dreadful seene made on his 
mind is not known; but it ought to 
have been a deep and a lasting one. 

It was the king’s wish to follow up 
this exeeution by the trial of his own 
son; but the remonstrances of the cabi- 
net of Vienna, of his own council, and, 
above all, of the upright and honest 
chaplain, Dr. Bhemeck, reluctantly 
induced him to forego the intention. 
It is not probable that he actually 
intended to put the prince to death, 
but only to force him to resign his 
right to the throne in favour of his 
second brother, William ; a proposal 
to which Frederick constantly re- 
fused to assent. 

But though not tried, Frederick 
was severely punished; for he was 
confined to the fortress of Kustrin, 
where he was obliged to perform the 
duties of a commissary of finance, 
and write the reports and make out 
the returns with his own hand. All 
this was, no doubt, of advantage to 
the future sovereign. On condition 
of marrying the Princess Elizabeth 
of Wolfenbiittle - Bevern, he was, 
at the end of eighteen months, re- 
leased from confinement, and al- 
lowed to reside in the small town of 
Rheinsberg, where he resumed his 
flute and his French poets ; to which 
the study of French philosophers and 
French translations from the classics 
was added. It was during his stay at 
Rheimsberg that his correspondence 
with foreign men of letters com- 
menced ; and it was here also that, 
with a party of friends, he formed an 
order of chivalry termed the “ Order 
of Bayard,” the motto of the knights 
being, “ Without fear, and without 
reproach.” But these were vain at- 
tempts at knighthood ; for there was 
nothing chivalrous in the character 
of Frederick. 

Two short journeys performed 
with his tather, and a visit to the 
army which Prince Eugene com- 
manded on the Rhine in 1734, formed 
the only interruption to the tranquil 
and philosophical life of Rheims- 
berg. 

In his history of Brandenburg, 
Frederick informs us that, on his 
accession to the throne, the popu- 
lation of the kingdom amounted to 
3,000,000 of inhabitants ; the revenue 


_ * We do not know whether Lord Dover’s very excellent Life of Frederick is 
included in this number. 
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was about 1,000,000/. sterling ; there 
were no debts; and 1,200,000/. in 


the treasury. The regular army 
amounted to 76,000 men; of whom 
26,000 were foreigners. The great- 
est order prevailed in all the depart- 
ments of the administration. The 
people, almost a new race sprung up 
from under the ruins of the Thirty 
Years’ War, were laborious, obedient, 
and well disposed ; but trade, manu- 
factures, and industry, were at the 
lowest ebb possible. This was but a 
moderate basis, therefore, on which 
to raise a high structure of royal and 
martial fame. There was one element 
of strength, however, far more for- 
midable than might be supposed from 
the mere statement of its numbers, 
and that was the newly formed 
Prussian army. 

The first appearance in the field 
of the army bequeathed by Frederick 
William to his son, forms an era in 
modern history ; for a belief in its 
efficiency was the mainspring that 
urged on the young king to attack 
the Austrians ; and its excellence be- 
came the lever with which he ulti- 
mately raised his poor and secondary 
kingdom to the rank of a first-rate 
European nation. The history of 
the rise and formation of this army, 
though a very curious one, would 
necessarily exceed our limits ; but no 
one will be able to write the life of 
Frederick, and do full justice to the 
subject, without giving the reader a 
proper idea of the nature and origin 
of the engine which helped so mainly 
to render him great and famous. He 
had, no doubt, other claims to great- 
ness besides those which his military 
actions conferred upon him: but it 
was the splendour of these actions 
that brought his other merits to light; 
and little enough would have been 
heard of the “ Philosopher of Sans 
Souci,” had not the victor of so many 
fields made him known to the world. 

A curious coincidence of cireum- 
stances was necessary to the form- 
ation of this army, which soon fur- 
nished a model to all the other states 
of Europe. Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau 
was one of the boldest and ablest 
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officers who had served under Marl- 
borough and Eugene. Greatly at- 
tached to his profession, a soldier 
with heart and soul, endowed with 
a clear head, capable of seeing beyond 
the mere practice and prejudices of his 
time, soon observed that in battle 
every thing was effected by firing ; 
that no other mode of fighting was 
ever attempted or resorted to; and 
that those who shewed the best coun- 
tenance, held out longest, and over- 
whelmed their adversaries with the 
greatest number of musket - balls, 
were pretty sure to remain masters 
of the field. The lesson was not lost 
upon Leopold. He was the brother- 
in-law of Frederick William, king of 
Prussia; and became in time, not 
only the commander-in-chief of the 
Prussian army, but prime- minister 
also. The king himself was a mili- 
tary dilettante, fond of soldiers, and 
delighting in military spectacle and 
display ; so that both agreed perfect- 
ly in their resolution of raising the 
Prussian army to a degree of never- 
equalled excellence. 

A rigorous system of conscription 
was introduced, which rendered every 
well-built and good-looking man 
liable to serve as asoldier. But as this 
would have taken too many hands 
from the pursuits of agriculture and 
industry, the greater proportion were 
sent home, on leave, after being drilled, 
the captains receiving the pay; for 
which they were obliged to enlist a cer- 
tain number of foreigners, provided 
always that they were tall and stout 
fellows. But as the desire to enter 
the Prussian service was not uni- 
versal in the world, these recruits 
were not easily obtained by fair means, 
so that unfair ones were resorted to; 
and Berenhorst assures us that the 
history of these Prussian enlistments, 
of the battles fought, tricks and stra- 
tagems resorted to, for the purpose of 
kidnapping and getting hold of good 
subjects, would fill a volume of me- 
lancholy import.* How the men were 
obtained was never asked, provided 
they came up to the standard. The 
recruits thus gained were drilled to 
excess, almost from sunrise to sunset, 


* Bauer, in his Denkwurdigheiten, tells us that a clergyman was kidnapped and 


drilled, as no one would listen to his pretended claim of exception. 


The university 


at which he had been educated, having heard of the affair, appealed to the king, who, 


being devout withal, ordered him to be released. 
“Why the d—1,” he said, ‘‘ was I not told of it in time? 


at least have made a chaplain of him,” 


When Leopold was informed of it, 
If not a grenadier, I could 
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and withal most unmercifully flogged ; 
for, along with his new sy stem of 
tactics, Leopold had introduced a new 
system of subordination into the ser- 
vice. The stick with which the Ro- 
man centurions had so liberally visited 
the backs of their soldiers, but which 
neither captains nor colonels had pre- 
sumed to lift to the valiant soldadves 
of the middle ages, reappeared with 
redoubled vigour in the hands of the 
Prussian corporal. ‘The natural do- 


cility of the people, the quantity of 


suffering a man will submit to when 
he sees himself suffering in company, 
and in what he deems the regular 
way of business ; above all, the con- 
sideration which the soldiers enjoyed 
over the civilians, tended, with other 
circumstances, to obviate some of the 
evils of these tactical eitorts ; and the 
army thus forced into existence soon 
surpassed, necuracy of movement 
and celerity of firing, every thing of 
the kind which the world had before 
witnessed. Ifthe men were flogged, 
the officers were abused and placed 
in arrest. Abuse and harsh treat- 
ment of subordinates, each after each, 
in due degree, became a proof of sol- 
diership, and was submitted to as a 
rule of caste. That the favourite of 
his sovereign was to be well dressed 
need not be told; but, then, well 
dressed at the least possible expense ; 
for Frederick William was penurious 
both asa man anda monarch. The 
sons of Mars were carefully dressed 
and powdered — forced into tight and 
short clothes that almost prevented 
the blood from circulating in the 
veins. By degrees the public began 
to admire the martial figures; the 
powdered and the flogged were also 
pleased with the consideration they 
enjoyed, and the gallant display they 
made. <A pride of caste gradually 
sprung up among them; and led, as 
Berenhorst assures us, to the most 
exempl: ary conduct, and to a general 
conviction on their part that no one 
could resist them. 

I’rederick, while crown-prince, had 
not shewn any great predilection for 
military affairs; he was rather paci- 
fically disposed ; was even a little 
taken with the philosophy of Wolf; 
and greatly captivated by French li- 
terature, and by French poetry in 
particular. It is probable, therefore, 


that the high opinion generally en- 
tertained of the newly formed army, 
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and the favourable opportunity that 
fortune offered on his accession to 
the throne, were the spurs “ that 
pricked him on” to the field. 

‘The Emperor Charles VI., the last 
male descendant of the 
Hapsburg, died in October 1741, 
leaving his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
to retain, if possible, his extensive 
dominions, against the various claim- 
ants who had not acknowledged the 
Pragmatic Sanction ; an act by which 
the emperor had bequeathed to her 
all the possessions of his house. Fre- 
derick William had not acknow- 
ledged this deed, so that Frederick 
was not bound by it; and having 
some well-grounded claims on the 
duchies of Silesia, prepared to make 
them good—by force of arms, if ne- 
cessary—the moment the emperor 
died. The desire “to be spoken of” 


was, as he himself confesses, one of 


his principal motives for action on 
this occasion. 

The young king resolved to lead 
the army he had inherited masa 
into the field ; and as the Austrians 
were totally unprepared for the visit, 
the principalities were occupied with- 
out resistance. It was not till the 
i0th April, 1741, that an Austrian 
foree, under General Nieperg, came 
to give him the meeting ; and there 
was but little wanting to have ren- 
dered the battle of Mélwitz, the first 
of Frederick’s fields, the last also. 
The ground was covered with snow. 
Both parties were of about equal 
strength, and took up their ground, 
as the king himself tells us, in a 
manner alike unskilful ; but, on the 
part of the tactician, this very want 
of skill tended to gain the battle; 
for three battalions of the first line, 
not finding room to form up, were 
thrown back en potence on the ex- 
tremity of the right wing, and, as we 
shall see, repulsed the Austrian ca- 
valry by their fire at the most cri- 
tical moment of the battle. The 
Austrians had been very merry at 
the expense of the Prussian system 
of tactics, and had promised to beat 
the pipe-clay out of their jackets at 
the first meeting ; and now the words 
of scorn were to be made good. 

After the usual salutation of artil- 
lery, the imperial cavalry, practised 
in the Turkish wars, fell at full gal- 
lop upon the Prussian cavalry of “the 
right wing, and overthrew them in 
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an instant; for, like the infantry, 
they had been taught only to fire. 
Following up their success, the Aus- 
trian horsemen dashed at the flank of 
the Prussian infantry ; but here the 
three battalions, already mentioned 
as thrown back ex potence, presented 
a steady front, and by their rapid fire 
repulsed the assailants, who, having 
their commander killed, seeing the 
despised and pipe-clayed warriors 
standing immoyably in their ranks, 
from which a fire of never-heard 
rapidity was pouring out in all 
directions, soon dispersed, leaving 
their comrades of the infantry to 
try their fortune against these well- 
drilled foes. ‘The infantry were not 
more fortunate than the cavalry. 
The Prussians stood firm as rocks, 
and fired three shots to their one; 
and as both were equally unskilful 
in the use of arms, the quantity of 
shots fired naturally decided the day. 
After a combat of several hours, the 
Austrians retired from the field, 
leaving the victory and battle-ground 
in the hands of the Prussians. 

But where was he, the chieftain of 
that gallant host, the claimant ofduke- 
doms and principalities, the victor for 
whose brows a splendid wreath of 
laure! had been so nobly gained by 
the blood of the brave? Will blush- 
ing glory hide the tale of shame ? 
Alas, no! — vain were the courtly at- 
tempts made to conceal the truth ; 
and history is forced to confess that 
“Frederick the Great from Mélwitz 
deigned to run.” In the scene of death, 
tumult, and confusion, which followed 
on the overthrow of the Prussian 
cavalry, the king completely lost his 
presence of mind, and fled as far as 
Oppeln, where the Austrian garrison, 
unfortunately for their cause, received 
him with a fire of musketry, that made 
him take another direction. He pass- 
ed the night in great anxiety, at a 
small country ina twenty miles from 
the field. On the following morning 
an aide-de-camp of the Prince of Des- 
sau brought the fugitive king back 
to his victorious army. “ Oh, Fre- 
derick,” says Berenhorst, “ who could 
then have foretold the glory thou 
wert destined to acquire, and to merit 
as well as any conqueror and gainer 
of battles ever did !” 

This “ untoward event” in the life 
of the “Great King” has, of course, 
been denied, disputed, and glossed 
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over; but it cannot be concealed, and 
the statement here made is upon the 
very best and most undoubted autho- 
rity : for Berenhorst, whose relation 
we are following, was not only im- 
measurably superior in point of talents 
to all those who have written lives of 
Frederick, but had the best possible 
means of information, for he was 
himself a long time on the staff of 
the Prince of Dessau. That the mere 
panegyrists of the “ Great King,” and 
his biographers have yet been little 
more, would naturally pass over the 
writings of this highly gifted man, 
was to be expected ; for Berenhorst, 
though ready to do justice to Fre- 
derick’s great qualities, had been too 
long near his person, had seen him 
too closely, not to perceive the de- 
fects in his character ; and he was too 
high-minded a man to seek courtly 
favour by concealing them. 

The history of Frederick’s reign is 
of course out of our sphere ; but some 
of the leading events require to be 
specified, to serve as landmarks round 
which to group the remarks we have 
yet to offer. ‘The war of the Austrian 
succession having now kindled, and 
Maria Theresa attacked on all the 
points of her extensive dominions, 
Frederick made peace, left his allies 
to shift for themselves, and, having 
obtained the principalities of Silesia, 
retired from the contest. ‘That he 
made good use of the time and addi- 
tional sources of strength gained, it is 
needless to say. 

The splendid suecess of the Aus- 
trian arms against France, the rapid 
preponderance that Maria Theresa 
was acquiring, alarmed him, however, 
for his late conquests ; and he deter- 
mined again to take the field before 
the strength of the house of Austria 
should outgrow his power to repress 
it. Voltaire negotiated for France 
on this occasion, and represented the 
danger with rather more than diplo- 
matic ability. On both sides the 
protocols were as often written in 
verse as in prose; and Frederick, 
who hated George IL., having told 
the poet, “ Let France declare war 
against England, and I march,” the 
latter instantly set out for Versailles, 
and thus gave the signal for the se- 
cond Silesian war. ‘This was in 1744. 
The Prussian troops were again vie- 
torious in battle; but the general re- 
sult was not so much in their favour. 
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The king, after taking Prague, was 
forced to evacuate Bohemia and part 
of Silesia; and though afterwards 
brilliantly successful, particularly in 
the fields of Hohenfriedberg, he did 
not hesitate to make a separate peace 
the moment a fair opportunity offer- 
ed. On taking the field, he told the 
French ambassador, “ I am going to 
play your game, and if the trumps 
fall to my share, we'll go halves.” 
The best part of the promise was 
soon forgotten, and the I'rench, Spa- 
niards, and Bavarians, left, as before, 


to fight their own battle, the King of 


Prussia haying, in December 1745, 
amicably concluded all his differences 
with Saxony and Austria. The young 
and fortunate conqueror now pro- 
ceeded to improve and adorn his do- 
minions ; and it is almost impossible 
to speak in too high terms of the 
great things he effected with compa- 
ratively small means. 

At this period of his life Frederick 
was singularly beloved and admired 
by the new court and world with 
which he had surrounded himself. 
His wit, fortune, and activity,—a 
figure marked by distinguished bear- 
ing, by beauty of a peculiar kind, 
even by dress and apparel—a total 
of personal appearance that impress- 
ed itself singularly on the eyes of the 
beholder, excited general enthusiasm. 
Imitation is a proof and consequence 
of it ; and many an orthodox believer, 
who trembled in private, ridiculed 
religion in public, because he had 
heard that the king was an atheist ; 
and many a gallant soldier, who hated 
the sight and smell of snuff, disfigured 
his nose and lip with rappec, because 
such was the royal fashion. As a 
general, he was looked upon as the 
first of his time. The feeble moment 
at Mélwitz had not become generally 
known; and the few who had wit- 
nessed the unpleasant affair, were too 
loyal and well disposed to call it back 
to their recollection. 

The king, certainly, did every thing 
to deserve the favourable opinion en- 
tertained of him. Arts, science, com- 
merce, and agriculture, were encou- 
raged ; more than 130 villages sprang 
up on newly drained lands along the 
banks of the Oder; men of letters 
and talents were brought to Berlin ; 
theatres, operas, ballets, were esta- 
blished ; a sort of German Versailles 
arose amidst the sands of Branden- 
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burg; and the “ Garden House out- 
side the gate,” which was Frederick 
William’s summer residence and place 
of recreation, soon sank down to the 
humble rank of a gardener’s lodge to 
his son’s palace! The machinery of 
government was never carried on 
with such perfect regularity. The 
king superintended the whole him- 
self, and that without any regular 
intercourse with his ministers ; some 
of whom, it is said, he never saw in 
his life. They furnished him every 
morning with abridged statements of 
the business to be transacted, and 
he wrote his order on the margin of 
the paper: the aflairs of state were 
all settled in a couple of hours. 
Literary compositions, in prose and 
verse ; military reviews, meals, and 
conversation filled up the rest of the 
day. “ Frederick,” says Voltaire, in 
his vile and mischievous Mémoires, 
“ governed without court, council, or 
religious establishment,” culée. It was 
during this brilliant period of the 
king’s reign that the French poct 
passed some time at Berlin. 

The quarrels, bickerings, parting, 
and reconciliation of these two ex- 
traordinary men, are too well known 
to be repeated here: the parties were 
not formed by nature to be friends and 
associates, for vanity was the ruling 
passion of both. Even the “ Great 
Frederick” could not altogether for- 
get that he was a king, and lay aside 
the character; while Voltaire, on 
his part, seemed constantly to recol- 
lect that he was the greatest poet of 
the two, and claimed an equality 
which a sovereign was not very 
likely to grant. Many of the letters 
that passed between them, in the 
latter years of their lives, and when 
age had mellowed down all the petty 
feelings of vanity and irritation of 
which they had before been the 
slaves, are extremely beautiful,— 
some even afiecting, and do them 
both far more credit than the satires 
and sarcasms with which they had 
previously overwhelmed each other. 
Not to return to this subject, we 
shall here briefly mention an anec- 
dote relating to the intercourse. 


When Frederick, at a later period, 
had established his porcelain manu- 
factory at Berlin, he caused a beau- 
tiful bust of Voltaire to be made, and 
sent a duplicate of it to the poet him- 
self: on the pedestal was written in 
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the king’s own hand, “7’Homme Im- 
mortel.” A stranger at Ferney, to 
whom Voltaire was showing the 
bust, being rather short-sighted, and 
unable to make out the inscription, 
asked what it was. “ Oh,” said the 
poet, “it is only the name of the 
giver. 

it is not to be supposed that the 
army which had so greatly contri- 
buted to the king’s rise, was forgotten 
or neglected in this course of general 
improvement; far from it. The 
king paid the most scrupulous at- 
tention to all the minute details of 
the service, and was sometimes seen, 
stop-watch in hand, counting the 
mumber of shots that were fired in a 
minute; for with the infantry accu- 
racy of movement and rapid firing 
were still the only objects aimed at : 
but in general, the system of move- 
ment was improved and simplified. 
More was done for the cavalry. 
Leopold had neglected them; but 
Frederick, following the example of 
Charles X LL, of whose fame he was 
evidently a little jealous, instructed 
them in their proper duties, and 
taught them to charge sword in 
hand, and at full speed: they were 
never to receive a charge at the halt, 
and all firing, except in skirmishing, 
was strictly prohibited. The cavalry 
formed in this school have never 
been surpassed. They saved Fre- 
derick and the monarchy by their 
conduct at Rossbach and Zorndorff; 
and, what is more curious still, their 
conduct is completely at variance 
with the practice of the boasted 
French cavalry under Napoleon: 
for the latter could hardly put their 
horses to speed, received the hostile 
charge at a halt more frequently 
than at a gallop, and resorted as 
often to the use of the carbine as to 
that of the sword. 

But much as Frederick attended to 
the improvement pf his army, there 
were already many causes in pro- 
gress that tended to detract from its 
excellence. The great increase of 
force naturally brought an inferior 
description of men into the ranks. 
The king, also, without augmenting 
the pay of the troops, relieved the 
citizens from some of the burdens of 
supporting them in quarters: the 
soldiers lost some of their privileges, 
but, withal, some of their pride also. 
The flogging and the drilling went 
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on as usual, which, augmented with 
the general augmentation of wealth, 
pressed down the soldier, whose pay 
and condition remained stationary. 
The officers, too, soon perceived that 
they were little more than mere 
tools in the hands of their philosophic 
monarch. Frederick no longer asso- 
ciated with them in the friendly man- 
ner his father had done ; it was evi- 
dent, indeed, that he had ascended 
several steps higher on his throne 
than the one on which his prede- 
cessors took their stand, but had 
neglected to take up his army along 
with him. All this was injurious to 
its spirit. 

Properly speaking, Frederick can- 
not be called the inventor of any 
system of tactics: what he found in 
vogue he greatly enlarged and im- 
proved; but he only built upon ex- 
isting foundations, and added nothing 
new. As a tactician, he must there- 
fore rank below Gustavus Adolphus, 
Charles XU., and Marshal Saxe. 
The morale of the troops—that spirit 
which can alone give strength and 
consistency to tactical rules and re- 
gulations, however perfect—he ne- 
glected entirely ; courage and manly 
worth were neither cherished nor 
called forth,—so far from it, indeed, 
that by foreign and uncongenial 
manners he rather injured and un- 
dermined the national genius of a 
people which it was his duty to cul- 
tivate and amend. Great as he was, 
no monarch ever lost a nobler op- 
portunity than Frederick to render 
his fame perfect and unblemished. 

If the interior excellence of the 
Prussian army was decreasing, the 
obstacles to be encountered were 
augmenting. ‘The Austrians, who 
had ridiculed the drilling and pow- 
dering, had paid for their folly in 
many a bloody field; but had pro- 
fitted by the lesson, and could now 
move as accurately and fire as quickly 
as their neighbours. ‘The first com- 
bat of the great seven years’ war, 
which began in 1756, already proved 
this to the conviction of all parties. 
The Prussians purchased a slight 
advantage by a great loss of blood; 
and on the very battle-field the ge- 
neral remark was, “these are no 
longer the old Austrians.” On the 


capture of the Saxon army, which 
surrendered at Pirna, Frederick, who 
exacted such unlimited allegiance 
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from his subjects and soldiers, gave a 
strange proof of inconsistency, and 
of that contempt with which he 
seemed to treat the feelings of other 
men; for, without so much as asking 
their consent, he ordered all the pri- 
soners to be incorporated into the 
ranks of his army, and expected to 
make loyal Prussians of them, by 
merely changing their uniforms. As 
was to be expected, they deserted 
immediately. 

The progress of the war is out of 
our province. Spoiled by success, 
Frederick, after gaining the dearly 
purchased victory of Prague, attempt- 
ed to reduce a city which he could not 
invest, and in which an army was 
concentrated. ‘The Austrians ad- 
vanced with 60,000 men to raise the 
siege; and the presumptuous king 
did not hesitate to rush upon them 
with less than half the number of 
Prussians : a total defeat, the first he 
had yet sustained, was the conse- 
quence. From this day, it is allowed 
that the Prussian infantry had no 
longer any superiority over their 
enemies; henceforth the genius of 
their sovereign, the confidence he in- 
spired, and the dread entertained of 
him by his adversaries, are the only 
advantages they have to depend upon. 
In the second year of the war, he 
writes to La Motte Foquet,—* Ow- 
ing to the great losses sustained, our 
infantry is very much degenerated 
from what it formerly was, and must 
not be employed in difficult under- 
takings.” In the third year, he says 
to the same: “ Care must be taken 
not to render our people timid, they 
are too much so by nature already.” 

Of this battle of K6llin, we must 
here report an anecdote characteristic 
of what Frederick then was. The 
left wing of the Prussian army was 
obliquing in admirable order to the 


left, and already gaining the right of 


the Austrians, according to the pre- 
scribed disposition; when the king, 
at once losing patience in the most 
unaccountable manner, sent directions 
to Prince Maurice of Dessau, who 
commanded the infantry, ordering 
him to wheel up and advance upon 
the enemy. The prince told the 
officer that the proposed points had 
not yet been attained, and recom- 
mended that the oblique march 
should still be continued. ‘The king 
immediately came up in person, and 
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in haughty and overbearing style re- 
peated the order; and when the 
Prince of Dessau attempted to ex- 
plain, drew his sword, and in fiery 
and threatening tone exclaimed, 
“ Will he (er) obey, and immediately 
wheel up and advance?” The officers 
present were terrified, fancying from 
his excited manner that he would be 
guilty of some act of violence; but 
the prince, of course, bowed and 
obeyed, and—the battle was soon 
lost. 

Frederick, as an absolute king and 
commander, had, no doubt, many 
advantages over the ill-combined 
coalition by which he was assailed ; 
but the mass of brute force was so 
great on the part of his adversaries, 
that he was more than once on the 
very eve of being crushed. At one 
time, indeed, he contemplated the 
commission of suicide. He said so, at 
least, in a letter to his sister the 
Margravine of Baireuth, and in a 
poem addressed to the Marquis 
d’Argens. How far such intentions 
are ever seriously expressed in well- 
measured poetry—and the poem in 
question is far from bad—is a ques- 
tion we shall not discuss; but whe- 
ther written in actual seriousness, or 
merely for effect, it is very certain 
that a man only of wonderful strength 
of mind could so far abstract his 
thoughts from the brink of ruin on 
which Frederick was then placed, as 
to turn his whole attention to the 
composition of French verses. With 
the prospect of battle, however, his 
hopes and courage revived; and 
when about to march against the 
French, under Soubise, he writes to 
Voltaire :-— 





“ Quand on est voisin du naufrage, 
Il faut, en affrontant l’orage, 
Penser, vivre, ou mourir, en roi.” 


The wonderful battles of Rossbach 
and Leuthen reconciled him to life. 
‘The former was not, as is well known, 
his work, as it was almost gained be- 
fore he well knew what was going 
on: it was due principally to the in- 
domitable bravery of Zeidlitz and 
the cavalry. lis conduct at Leu- 
then could not be surpassed, and his 
manner of promoting General Prince 
Maurice, of Dessau, who had most 
nobly aided him in the battle, was 
highly characteristic. “1 congra- 
tulate you on the victory, jield- 
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marshal,” said Frederick, when they 
met on the ficld. ‘The prince was 
still so much oceupied with what 
was going forward, that he did not 
mark the exact words the king had 
used; till the latter again called out, 
* Don’t you hear, field-smarshal, that 
| congratulate you on the victory 
gained ?” when the newly promoted 
made due acknowledgements in 
course. Frederick, in his great con- 
test, was assisted by an English, 
Hessian, and Hanoverian army, as 
well as by English subsidies; but, 
making full allowance for the value 
of these auxiliaries, it must still be 
admitted, that great genius and cou- 
rage were required to enable a king 
of Prussia to resist the combined 
forces of France, Austria, Russia, and 
Sweden. Frederick effected this, and 
his conduct deservedly obtained for 
him the name of “Great ;” but in 
rendering full justice to his merit, 
we must not allow ourselves to be so 
far dazzled by his glory, as to over- 
look the many fortuitous cireum- 
stances that told in his favour, and 
very materially reduced the difficulty 
of the mighty and apparently gi- 
gantie task which he achieved. We 
shall state a few of them in general 
terms; for men are so fond of the 
wonderful, that they are as unwilling 
to reduce overstrained praise, as 
overstrained censure, to any thing 
like rational proportions. 

It is almost needless to mention 
the ill concert always subsisting be- 
tween coalised powers and the fee- 
bleness of their efforts when com- 
pared to the individual strength of 
the respective states: the early wars 
against revolutionary and imperial 
France sufficiently illustrated the 
fact. The grand alliance directed 
against Frederick was more discord- 
ant in its elements and operations 
than the most disastrous of those 
witnessed by the last years of the 
last century, or the early years of the 
present. 

The delay of Marshal Soubise at 
Halberstadt, instead of attacking 
Magdeburg, which was then even 
without a garrison. The correspond- 
ence into which he allowed himself 
to be drawn while Frederick re- 
conquered Silesia. Above all, the 
anti-Austrian party among the 
French, who saw with regret that 
the ancient policy of the country 
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was sacrificed to the offended feel- 
ings of a royal mistress: for though 
Louis XV. had good cause to com- 
plain of rederick’s conduct during 
the war of the Austrian succession, 
the real cause of quarrel on this oc- 
casion was a rather unkingly lam- 
poon, directed by the “ Philosopher 
of Sans Souci” against Madame de 
Pompadour. 

The extraordinary delusion which 
led Marshal Soubise to advance 
against him at Rossbach, and induced 
Prince Charles to give battle at 
Leuthen, at the very moment when 
their inactivity alone, and care to 
avoid a meeting, was certain to com- 
plete his destruction. 

‘The magic power which paralysed 
150,000 Austrians and Russians be- 
fore the lines of Bunzelwitz, occu- 
pied by only 50,000 Prussians. 

The constant efforts of the Aus- 
trians to direct their blows against 
Silesia, which was covered with for- 
tresses, and to expose themselves 
while thus engaged to good hard hits 
directed against them from the side 
of Saxony. 

The petty, cunning policy of Kau- 
nitz and the cabinet of Vienna, who 
thought they could effect every 
thing with bribes and intrigues. 
‘The mean jealousy which made them 
stop short after every success, for the 
laudable purpose of allowing the 
French and Russians to exhaust their 
strength in crushing the giant, leav- 
ing Austria to reserve her force for 
the more agreeable task of dividing 
the spoil. 

The friendship and admiration 
which the Grand Duke Peter of 
Russia entertained for Frederick, and 
which made him fetter the hands of 
the Russian commanders, and in- 
duce them to halt at the very mo- 
ment when every thing was gained. 
The death of the Empress Elizabeth, 
at the very time when Frederick 
was reduced to extremity ; and the 
momentary accession to the throne 
of the ill-fated ezar, who lived long 
enough to save his royal friend from 
inevitable ruin. 

And last, though certainly not 
least, we must take public opinion 
into account ; its power is far greater 
than many are willing to suppose, 
and it was always very favourable to 
Frederick. Lie had numerous un- 
bribed and totally disinterested ad- 
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herents at Vienna, Dresden, Peters- 
burg, and Paris, who rendered him 
many, and often essential, services. 
The same favour of public opinion 
also sent him a number of recruits, 
as well as deserters from the enemy’s 
ranks, and brought several able and 
excellent officers to his standard. 
Notwithstanding I’rederick’s high 
talents as a strategist, as commander 
of an army in the field, it seems that 
he, nevertheless, wanted some qua- 
lities very essential to the perfection 
of such a character. We state these 


slight deficiencies on the authority of 
Berenhorst, who had ample means of 


judging, and who, in character and 
talents, ranks far above all those who 
have written about Frederick. 

It would seem that the “ Great 
King,” whenever any thing like a 
crisis took place in the course of a 
battle —and when is a battle without 
them ?—-becameso uneasy and agitated 
as hardly to be recognised. Le rode 
unconsciously from one place to an- 
other, asked unconnected questions, 
and addressed persons to whom on 
other occasions he would hardly have 
deigned to speak. His quick per- 
ception of the enemy's position—a 
singular gift, considering that he was 
short-sighted, and obliged to use a 
glass—his orders and dispositions 
for the attack, were all admirable ; 
but if he had resigned the command 
and left the field, when the action com- 
menced, it is probable that two or 
three victories more would have 
fallen to the share of the Prussians. 


At the battle of Lovositz, the first of 


the seven years’ war, the feeble mo- 
inent of Mélivitz again returned, and 
he not only forsook the field, but 
sent orders for a retreat,—an order 
which the Duke of Bevern, who in 
the meantime had made a movement 
which gained the victory, took good 
care not to have received. At Kollin, 
he left the army before the defeat 
was complete, and might easily, had 
he remained, have prevented the 
wild and destructive onrush of the 
right wing. 

The private soldiers were at first 
well enough disposed to like the 
king. Ile was young and victorious, 
and they might have forgiven some 
of the encroachments mi xdle on their 
comforts and privileges; but he 
wanted altogether the art of acquir- 
ing popularity. In the seyen years’ 
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war, and when difficulties began to 
press upon him, he made occasional 
attempts to acquire the love of the 
legionaries ; but they were rarely 
successful : he was too high and too 
stiff for the soldiers; he did not 
speak their language, though he 
spoke German, and knew nothing, in 
fact, of their mode of thinking. And 
after the defeat of Kunersdorff, and 
the battle of 'Torgau, the speeches of 
the private soldiers, which he was 
obliged to hear, could leave no doubt 
as to the opinion they entertained of 
him. After the close of the last- 
named battle, he entered several 
houses of the village of Neiden, in- 
tending to take up his quarters for 
the night, but found them filled with 
wounded, who literally hooted him 
out with their loud execrations. 

Towards the end of the war, how- 
ever, the king stood a little better 
both with officers and soldiers ; and 
the latter had transferred their hatred 
from the monarch to their officers, 
and more immediate superiors. His 
majesty, in order to pay court to the 
privates, having, after some reverses, 
declared “that they,” the soldiers, 
“were good and brave, the fault be- 
ing only with the officers.” In dif- 
ferent moods he held a different 
language, and commanded that the 
flogging was to be augmented in or- 
der to make them advance more 
boldly!!! 

As to actions of gallantry, per- 
formed by men of humble rank, he 
never deigned even to inquire about 
them; and distinguished merit in 
officers of high oak soon excited his 
envy. In general, mere mediocrity 
was more acceptable in his sight 
than talents and knowledge, which 
rarely found much favour. In the 
latter years of the war, he rarely em- 
ployed Zeidlitz, whose rapidly Tising 
fame displeased him. The cavalry 
suffered from this unhappy spirit of 
envy, and behaved ill at Torgau. 

On this subject, we may here 
mention a couple of characteristic 
anecdotes, well known indeed, but 
only lately made public. <A few 
years after the war, Frederick, while 
speaking to some officers on the pa- 
rade at Potsdam, observed that a 
colonel of the guards, well known 
for his excellent disposition, but 
slovenly style of dress, and blunder- 
ing mode of uttering what ever was 
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nearest his heart, happened to be at- 
tired in a new and splendid uniform. 
“ Ah, colonel,” said the king, “ what 
is going on to day, that you “have got 
your holyday suit on?” “It is a 
holyday, indeed,” replied the officer ; 
“ your majesty is not, perhaps, aware 
that we expect the victor of Zorn- 
dortf this morning.” “ The victor 
ot Zorndorff!” said Frederick, coldly ; 
“T thought I had gained the battle 
of Zorndorff myself?” ‘“ No doubt 
—no doubt,” was the answer of the 
unfortunate colonel; “ but your ma- 
jesty knows how great a share of the 
victory the public ascribe to General 
Ziedlitz.” ‘Che king turned his back 
on the speaker, and refused even to 
see the victor of Zorndorff when he 
did arrive. 

The bitter and tormenting raillery 
in which Frederick sometimes in- 
dulged, at the expense of his friends, 
is well known; nor did the hospitality 
of the royal table afford any pro- 
tection to the intended victims. He 
well knew, however, how to choose 
his butts, and never attacked General 
Zeidlitz, whom he was known to dis- 
like ; but whose calm, tranquil, and 
dignified manner, and severe power 
of retort, was well calculated to keep 
frivolity aloof. ‘The reverse was the 
case with Count Schwerin, the master 
of the horse, who frequently gave 
openings, and was not spared. On 
one occasion, the cutting raillery was 
so bitter, that the unhappy count, 
unable to support it any longer, 
sprung up from table in the greatest 
agitation, saying, “ Your majesty can 
take these liberties with me; I must 
submit to every thing: but there is 


one,” pointing to General Ziedlitz, 
“who will not; only try your skill 
upon him, if you can.” All the 


party present were terrified. The 
king looked grave, and was silent, 
and ‘the ri uillery had an end for that 
day. But it did not, as may well be 
supposed, augment the favour of the 
incomparable leader of the cavalry. 
When we think that envy could 
make 
the “ Great Frederick,” we are really 
tempted to look with modified scorn 
and contempt on the poor little men, 
of high and low degree, the mere 
crawlers along the earth’s surface, 
who are so constantly swayed by this 
base and malignant passion. 

We have endeavoured to depict 
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Frederick as he appeared to the ablest 
of those who had good opportu- 
nities of observing him, and ° they 
did not think that he could at all 
times command the sort of composure 
most essentially necessary to a gene- 
ral-in-chief. This kind of composure 
demands an unshaken power of at- 
tention to the events passing within 
the circuit of operations—total blind- 
ness and abstraction to whatever is 
not actually there, and a calmness 
that never forsakes the possessor. A 
lively imagination, a quick perception 
of all the chances within the range 
of possibility ; towering ambition, and 
rapidly-circulating blood, are, in the 
hour of battle, dangerous gifts to a 
commander; and Frederick had to 
combat them all, as well as to combat 
the enemy to whom he was opposed, 
and he did not always succeed in 
suppressing and overcoming them. 
During his two first wars, and till 
the period of the battle of Rossbach 
in the third war, he always kept at 
the distance from the scene which 
may be allowed in a commander who 
has to overlook the whole, and is 
not called upon to defend posts, or 
lead attacks in person. After the 
above period, however, and when he 
perceived that the nature of the con- 
test, and public opinion itself, de- 
manded greater exertions from him, 
he several times, on due deliberation, 
exposed himself to the danger of an 
ordinary brigadier. Several occasions 
of this kind might be specified. “ At 
the hattle of Kune ‘rsdortt, when at- 
tempting to assemble some remnants 
of the infantry who were still holding 
their ground here and there, his horse 
was shot under him. At Leignitz, 
a spent ball struck him in the calf 
of the leg. At Torgau again, when 
a newly -advanced brigade began to 
give way, like all its predecessors, 
he rode into the heaviest fire of 
musketry and received a shot on the 
breast, which penetrated his shirt, 
and for some moments deprived him 
so completely of all power of breath- 
ing, that he was believed to ke dead. 
The mere sound of cannon - balls, 
forcing their way through the air, 
never at any time produced the least 
effect on his composure. ‘That in his 
ungenerous disposition, he often en- 
tertained feelings of dislike to his 
own army, is evident from his letters : 
it seemed as if he thought their merit 
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detracted from his fame. On one 
occasion he writes to La Motte Fou- 
quet :—* It is evident that the Aus- 


trians are, like ourselves, in want of 


enterprising officers; the only per- 
sons after all who, in this horde of 
armed and timid men, deserve to 
become generals.” 

As a monarch Frederick deserves 
the highest praise and admiration for 
his firmess, love of order, indefatigable 
assiduity to business, and beneficial 
application of the national treasures 
As an individual he is equally en- 
titled to praise, for the admirable 
use he made of his time, and the vast 
fund of knowledge it enabled him to 
acquire. On many points his cha- 
racter is doubtful. Much that he 
might have been, and could have 
been, he declined to become, owing 
to his imperfect and unjust apprecia- 
tion of mankind. French wit, so- 
phistry, and philosophy, estranged 
him from his people, and possibly 
from his own heart also. If we look 
upon the other side of the picture, 
and behold Frederick in his domestic 
character, we find him the hero of 
table conversation ; sparkling with 
wit, indeed, but with wit of every 
kind ; the leader in drawing ludicrous 
and exaggerated caricatures of'ancient, 
honest, and revered national manners 


and habits. We find him casting 
ridicule upon revealed, and doubt 


upon natural, religion ; and following 
up the precepts thus preached, by 
living completely estranged from a 
faithful and deserving consort. Ex- 
cept “ business, he rarely deigned 
to speak even to a German who did 
not at least speak French fluently ; 
and his companions were mostly 
Fre nchmen or Italians. 
money and natural tendency to 
avarice were well know n; and it was 
in vain that he strove to conceal the 
selfishness of the epicurean beneath 
the affected harshness of the cynic. 
Such in his domestic life was Fre- 
derick ; such was the all-admired 
king of a religious, pious, and ex- 
tremely well- -disposed people. 
There is probably no sovereign or 
individual of whom so many anecdotes 
are related as of Frederick Il. By 
far the greater proportion of these— 
nine-tenths, at least—are mere fables, 


invented by persons blinded by his 
fame, and totally unacquainted with 
Frederick was quick, 


his character. 
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shrewd, and witty; but destitute of 
that generous hilarity, frankness, 
gallantry, and kindliness of feeling, 
for which so many writers have tried 
to give him credit. It is more dif- 
ficult to forge anecdotes than is gene- 
rally believed, and as the volumes 
of folly every day written about 
Napoleon amply attest. We shall 
here only relate one which concerns 
Frederick, as it is well authentiented. 
The Prussian guards were composed 
of good-looking soldiers, selected from 
the army at large. They were all 
Germans, no foreigner being admitted 
into the corps ; and, as the king him- 
self examined the new recruits, no 
deception could well be practised. 
In the latter years of his life he had, 
however, got into the habit of asking 
the men only three questions, and 
those in regular succession, so that 
it was easy to instruct even foreigners 
how to answer in German. ‘The 
king's questions were, “ Ilow old are 
you?” “ How long have you served?” 
“ Have you reeeived both your pay 
and clothing for your last regiment?” 
The officers of the guards wishing, 
on one occasion, to obtain a very 
good-looking young French soldier 
for their corps, instructed him in th 
German which were to be 
given to the king’s successive ques- 
tions; and when the time for in- 
an came, brought him up right 
boldly to the front of the par ade. 
By some accident, etna tog the king 
changed the order of moepeiiann, sane 
put the second first, saying, “ How 
long have you saree eu Twenty 
years, please your majesty,” was the 
reply of the unconscious I'renchman. 
The king looked at the young man 
and inquired, ‘ How old are you, 
then?” “ One year, please your ma- 
jesty,” said the composed soldier 

“ Are you mad, or do you think me 
mad?” asked the king. The French- 
man thinking that the king was now 
inquiring about the pay and clothing, 
calmly replied, “ Both, please your 
majesty.” A peal of laughter, which 
burst from all around, and in which 
the king himself joined most heartily, 
prevented any displeasure from being 
manifested against the projectors of 
the deception. 

Inimproving his army after the war, 
Frederick carried discipline — what 
has been called the Prussian system 
of tactics and organisation—to the 
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highest degree of perfection, and the 
Prussian reviews became the school 
in which all the young military men 
of Europe strove to acquire a know- 
ledge of military science. Among 
those ambitious disciples was the late 
Duke of York, so long commander- 
in-chief of the British army: he saw 
Frederick when at the highest of his 
fame, and beheld those far-famed 
reviews where troops manceuvred 
with a degree of accuracy never be- 
fore attained by men trained for deeds 
of arms. Captivated by the martial 
display, his royal highness, whose in- 
tentions were excellent, but whose 
abilities were of the humblest order, 
introduced into the British army not 
only the uniform system of move- 
ment ofthe Prussians, but much also 
of their system of discipline and 
organisation, which was totally un- 
congenial to British habits and British 
feeling. Overbearing rudeness from 
superiors to inferiors became general 
in all extreme harshness to- 
wards the privates, with severe and 
cruel modes of punishment, were in- 
troduced; and the best pride of the 
men was too often crushed by the 
disdain and contempt with which 
they were looked upon by their 
otticers. All the wretched duties of 
the martial school, were carried to 
excess, and considered as indispens- 
able requisites of good soldiership. 
Black-ball, heel-ball, pipe-clay, and 
hair - powder, seemed to constitute 
the foundation of the whole military 
system, and their just and scientific 
application became the study of all 
aspirants to military rank; many, 
indeed, studied nothing else, there 
not being a single book on military 
the English language. 
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and hurnishing- brushes, was far 
more attended to than the proper 
use of arms, which, in the infantry, 


at least, was totally neglected; and 
high authorities presided over the 


buckling of stocks, the fixing of hats 
and caps, with as much interest as if 
the word fate had depended upon 


uch important points. ‘That there 
was much good in the Prussian sys- 
tem, that the uniformity of moye- 
ment and just principles of discipline 
and subordination, were indispensably 
necessary, cannot be denied ; the mis- 
was, that it fell into the 


lortune 


hands of men who could not see that 
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the good and the bad were totally un- 
connected with cach other, and that 
the latter might have been discarded, 
while the former was retained. No; 
to them the gaudy exterior was every 
thing. To little minds the little 
things were great, and the great ones 
unintelligible ; and soldiers were 
worried about trifies, discreditable to 
manly sense and understanding ; 
buckled, buttoned, and strapped into 
dresses that were disgraceful to com- 
mon taste, and completely at variance 
with the aim and object of military 
duties. And all this at the very 
time when the tortured men were 
not even instructed in the use of 
arms! But notwithstanding all these 
wretched puerilities, it will be said 
that our troops beat the French. 
No doubt, Englishmen have always 
beat the French, and we trust ever 
will; but that the pipe-clay system 
had nothing to do with the matter, 
is evident trom the fact that, at the 
commencement of the war, the French 
beat the Austrians and Prussians 
when they carried that system to the 
highest degree of its foolish — we 
might say, criminal—perfection, and 
were defeated after their adversaries 
had laid these absurdities aside. Fre- 
derick himself was rather indifferent 
about the dressing, brushing, bur- 
nishing of the martinet system; he 
had found these things in vogue 
when he came to the throne; and 
affected, as Berenhorst tells us, to be 
scrupulous in retaining the practices 
introduced by his father. 

Frederick outlived his last great 
war for twenty-three years ; and died 
in 1786, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. Every hour of this last 
period of his life was assiduously oc- 
cupied, almost to the hour of his 
death, in zealous exertions to improve 
his country and ameliorate the con- 
dition of his people. He certainly 
effected great things, but left much 
that he might have achieved totally 
unattempted. Jiving in the solitude 
which his dazzling fame had cast 
around him, separated from all im- 
mediate intercourse with his species 
by the very barrier his glory had 
interposed between him and other 
men, he acted his part to admiration 
before the crowds who, from far and 
near, came to behold him; but blinded 
by the halo that encompassed him, 
he saw little, and deemed less, per- 
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haps, of mankind and their doings. 
In the mass they may possibly not 
be deserving of high admiration, but 
Frederick had never done them even 
justice ; and, in the latter years of 
his life, he entirely lost sight of the 
direction they were taking: he formed 
an ideal world to himself, and go- 
verned his country and subjects ac- 
cordingly. He was the admired 
wonder of the age; a brilliant, if not 
spotless sun, that cast far aloft its 
vivid beams, indeed, but remained 
stationary and concentrated within 
itself, while all surrounding nature 
was in motion and in progress. 

* a * * 

It was our intention to have con- 
cluded these sketches with a brief 
account of the Duke of Brunswick, 
the same who fell at Jena, termed 
the last commander of the martinet 
school, and whose untractable dis- 
position and morbid hauteur seem to 
have occasioned the overthrow of 
the Prussian monarchy in 1806; but 
as these papers have run to a far 
greater length than was originally 
intended, we must content ourselves 
with giving a single anecdote illus- 
trative of his highness’s character, 
and then proceed to introduce the 
authors from whom we intended to 
quote ; and whose works, little known 
in England, are essentially necessary 
to all who wish to make themselves 
acquainted with the history of the 
period to which they refer. 

The Duke of Brunswick had served 
with distinction as a general of di- 
vision during the seven years’ war. 
Whether the shadows of coming 
events were already visible to the 
“ great king,” we cannot tell ; certain 
it is that he disliked the duke, and it 
was only with regret that he allowed 
him to retain rank in the Prussian 
army. His successors, however, en- 
tertained the highest opinion of the 
prince’s ability, both as a soldier and 
a statesman ; that he not only com- 
manded the army, but almost go- 
verned the monarchy. Ile was tall, 
handsome, stately, polite and elegant 
in his manners, but reserved in his 
disposition, and cold of heart and 
feeling. An idea of his soldiership 
may be formed from his having, at 
a review at Madgeburg, and when a 
field-marshal, sprung from his horse, 
allowing the animal to run loose, 
merely for the satisfaction of cancing 
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with his own princely hands a non- 
commissioned officer, who had made a 
mistake inthe maneeuvre. It required 
not the prophetic mind of Berenhorst 
to fortell, long before the event justi- 
tied the assertion, that such a man was 
ill-suited to command an army. 

Of the authors we have to mention, 
Berenhorst, as the ablest and most 
ancient, comes first. 
whom not much is known, served as 
a staff-officer in the Prussian army 
during the second Silesian, as well 
as the seven years’ war, but retired 
from it as far back as 1762. In 1790 
he published a work entitled, Con- 
siderations on the Art of War, in 
which the value of Frederick’s sys- 
tem and manceuvres was severely 
questioned ; and the great king him- 
self spoken of as he appeared to one 
who could render justice to his merit, 
without being altogether blinded by 
his fame. Doctrines so novel, na- 
turally drew down upon the author 
a whole host of enemies, who, unable 
to cope with him in argument, 
abused him as usual in similar cases ; 
and accused him even of Jacobinism, 
a charge that might have exposed 
him to | great danger at such a time, 
had not high family connexions, 
great wealth, and advanced age, 
tended to shew its absurdity. 

At a later period an abler and 
worthier champion stood up in de- 
fence of Frederick’s system : this was 
Colonel Massenbach. He had served 


with reputation in the carly war of 


the French revolution, was distin- 
guished for gallantry and activity, 
held a high staff situation, and was 
universally looked upon in the army 
as an officer of the first merit. In 
the idle hours of peace, he took the 
field against Berenhorst, and publish- 
ed his Considerations on the Considera- 
tions. The old soldier of the seven 
years’ war was already far advanced 
in the vale of years; and, as he tells 
us himself, delayed his reply till he 
should have celebrated his cightieth 
birthday in peace and tranquillity ; 
having done so, he girded up his loins 
for the fight, and published a trium- 
phant reply to the upholder of the 
martinet system, which would have 
done honour to his best days. Hlere 
the controversy ended, but the mighty 
events then in progress were soon 


destined to provide it with a singular 
and striking comment. 


This writer, of 
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The war of 1806 broke out; and 
the Prussians, proud of their former 
fame, took the field against Napoleon. 
Massenbach, then a colonel, was 
quartermaster-general to Prince Ho- 
henloe’s army; and, as the storm- 
clouds of battle drew on towards each 
other, foretold with wonderful clear- 
ness, accuracy, and precision, the 
ruin which the measures in progress 
were certain to bring upon the army 
and the country : looking back to these 
terrible times, trying the avowed and 
registered predictions delivered, day 
after day, by Massenbach in the 
Prussian council of war,* by the sub- 
sequent events we are, in profane 
language, bound to confess that no 
man ever spoke before in a more per- 
fect spirit of prophecy. All that he 
foretold came to pass to the letter ; 
but, as the gifted seer of the north 
cannot detect in his visions the hand 
that deals the blow he is himself 
destined to strike; so also was Mas- 
senbach blind to the heavy wound 
he was himself destined to inflict on 
the nation and army, the ruin of 
which he predicted. 

The battle of Jena was fought, 
and destruction fell upon the Prussian 
host. Massenbach had toiled, fought, 
and bled; had, as before, been dis- 
tinguished for gallantry and activity, 
and where he was Fortune for a 
moment smiled upon the Prussian 
standards: but he who foresaw the 
storm, could not avert the thunder- 
bolt. The Duke of Brunswick had 
fallen; and the army, without a 
chief or leader in the hour of ruin, 
fled in utter confusion towards the 
Elbe. At Madgeburgh, Prince Ho- 
henloe was appointed commander-in- 
chief, and Massenbach became quar- 
termaster-general to the helpless and 
disorganised mass which was hurry- 
ing in broken fragments towards the 
Oder ; gaining some sort of form and 
discipline on one side, while famine 
and fatigue were diminishing its num- 
bers on the other. 

Under toils and combats, Prenz- 
law was reached; the road to Cus- 
trin, a fortress on the Oder, was, as 
we now know, perfectly open. The 
quartermaster-general, who had been 
so clear-sighted, who had seen so 
much, did not see this; and the de- 
fender of F rederick’s s system advised 
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and signed the capitulation, by 
which the last compact remnants 
of Frederick’s army laid down their 
arms in open field before a mere 
detachment of French cavalry, com- 
manded by Prince Murat! “ Oh, 
Berenhorst, Berenhorst !” exclaimed 
the unhappy captive, “ dreadfully 
indeed have thy wisdom and pro- 
phetic spirit been justified ; science, 
indeed, may be infallible, but men are 
not.” The misfortunes of Massenbach 
did not end here. In his Memoirs, 
published some years afterwards, he 
exposed the faulty policy pursued by 
the Prussian cabinet from the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, 
as well as the errors committed during 
the war of 1806. His conduct at 
Prenzlau had not been spared, nor 
did he in his turn spare his enemies. 
Truth, however, was not acceptable ; 
and, after the peace of 1815, he was 
thrown into prison and died, like 
Colonel Biilow, a captive ina Prussian 
fortress. This last-named, and highly- 
gifted individual, had written several 
works on military science, in which 
he had attacked the martinet system, 
and been oppressed in consequence. 
Persecution, probably, embittered his 
feclings, and he became more severe 
as the hand of affliction pressed upon 
him. Ife had stated in one of his 
essays that the authors of all military 
writings, distinguished for talents and 
originality, had invariably been op- 
pressed and ill-used ; and he proved 
the assertion by the well-known cases 
of Folard, Puysegure, Marshal Saxe, 
and Berenhorst; his own fate was 
destined to place the truth of the 
statement in a still more striking light. 
Reduced to great poverty, and forced 
to write for bread, Biilow was obliged 
to write for effect also, and unfor- 
tunately overshot the mark. His 
military and political history of the 
year 1805 excited too much attention ; 
it aroused the wrath of emperors and 
kings, who caused the unfortunate 
author to be thrown into prison, in 
which he soon afterwards ended his 
unhappy career : his fate casts a dark 
blot on the fame of the Emperor 
Alexander, who was his principal 
persecutor. Most of the officers who 
acquired any reputation during the 
war of 1813 were looked upon as dis- 
ciples of Bulow ; among the most 
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distinguished was his own brother, 
the victor of Dennewitz, the same 
who was the first to join the British 
on the plains of Waterloo. On the 
other hand, mark, the hero of Ulm 
was his bitter enemy. The Duke of 
Brunswick also, who fell at Jena, 
hated him on account of his reputa- 
tion for talents, and refused to em- 
ploy him. When applied to in his 
favour, his grace declared that he 
had never read a single line of his 
works: thus the enmity of dunces 
becomes in the end a proof of merit. 
The fate of these authors proves 
how impossible it was for military 
science, which, like others, could 
only advance by the aid of letters, 
to make any progress on the con- 


tinent of Europe: what greater la- 
titude it enjoyed in England, may 
be judged from the fact, that we have 
not a single work on military science 
in the language. And in this case 
the want of a book speaks volumes ; 
it shews that no interest is taken in 
military subjects, and that military 
merit is not encouraged by the mili- 
tary administration; for if prefer- 
ment and distinction were to be 
gained by professional knowledge, 
study, and application, plenty would 
read and study, even as plenty study 
law, medicine, chemistry, and me- 
chanics ; and where there are readers 
and students, books, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, will always be 
found in abundance. 


SPECIMENS OF THE TABLE-TALK OF THE LATE JOHN BOYLE, ESQ. 
P. L. TO THE CORK CORPORATION, EDITOR OF “ THE FREEHOLDER,” &c. 
FIRST SERIES. 


« Look at that little fellow, with a crowd 
Of lubbers ’round him: that's that little Bovis 
‘That makes the Freeholders. Just hear how loud 
He talks: his clapper’s not in want of oil. 
He's a damned funny chap, though bloody proud.” 
Botster’s Cork (Sereu ) Quarterly. 
Angous xa Prveeptasemm TA TIAN. 
Jests and trifles. 


I. 


T was standing yesterday at the corner of Fishamble Lane, deliberating, after 
my usual manner, whether I should dine on beefsteak or calves’ head, when 
an Italian, with an organ and a monkey, came by. He stopped within a 
few yards of where I stood, and presently became the cynosure of all the 
lazy vagabonds who congregate around our Exchange. Suddenly a Kerry 
man came up. I knew him by his large, open mouth, grey frieze, and potent 


shilelah. With suspended breath he stood listening to the national air of 


“ Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” while he glanced alternately from the 
monkey to his master with an inimitable stare of surprise. Suddenly seeing 
another of his countrymen coming towards the place, my Kerry man ran up 
to him, exclaiming, * Och, Dan, my boy! honom on dhioul; here’s a fellow 
grinding music !” 


IT. 
What is an Irishman but a machine for converting potatoes into human 
nature ? 
IIT. 


If the age of women was known by their teeth, they would not be so fond 
of shewing them. 


IV. 
The mythology of the ancient world is philosophy in the robe of fiction. 
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in the sublime story of the Titans hurling mountains against the gods, and 
striving to tear down the very battlements of Olympus, is shadowed forth the 
daring impiety of arueists, who sought to wrest from the minds of men the 
dominion of the Deity ; and introduce into the world an anarchy of thought, 
and word, and act, to which the wildest chaos were harmony itself. 


V. 

The motto of Arminius is characteristic of the man :—* Bona conscientia 
est Paradisus.” If his doctrines were but as good, why it would have been 
all the better for his prosclytes. 

VI. 

What is the Latin for Quakeress ?—Quassatrix. Who were the first peo- 
ple who said nay ?—The Naiads. Who first sold bacon ?—The Hamadryades. 
Where did the dentists originally come from ?—Tuscany. Which is the most 


celestial part of the British empire ?—The Isle of Sky. In what Greek work 
do we find the best account of eels ?—The Iliad. 


Via, 


"Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.” ‘This is the converse of a 
famous Latin axiom, “ Nihil ex omni parte beatum.” What would tailors 
and milliners have done had not Mother Eve plucked the tree of knowledge? 


VIL. 
* Vox populi, vox Dei,” Z call “ Vox et practerea nihil.” 


IX. 


Rich specimens of unsophisticated nature are we Cork folks. One of our 
ladies seeing a fine turbot, said to her husband, “ Oh, Jerry! did you ever 
see such a large fluke?” Another, a thirty-ninth cousin of my own, on her 
first visit to London, seeing the footmen behind the lord-mayor’s coach with 
long wigs and gold liveries, sensibly asked, “ Yerrah Dan, are them bishops ?” 
\ Cork schoolmaster declared Cove Harbour to be “ the finest waterscape he 
ever saw!” and another commenting on the great and Christian patience of 
a friend of mine, whom I had handled pretty severely in The Freeholder, 
said, “ He must be a distant relation of Job.” Yet with all our simplicity, 
we are witty betimes. Beeotia had her Pindar. Father Mat Horrogan, who 
can kiss a pretty girl and take his tumbler like a fine old parish priest, 
once seeing a group of country maidens laughing heartily, asked them, in- 
quisitively enough, “ What they were laughing at?” “ Nothing,” says rosy 
Peggy Callaghan. “ What's nothing, my child ?” says his reverence, licking 
his lips. “Shut your eyes,” says “Peggy, “ and you'll soon see it, sir.”— 
Mem. Charley Porter, L1.D., defines nothing to be a legless stocking with- 
out a foot to it! 


X. 
The smiles of a pretty woman are glimpses of Paradise. 
XI. 


I have had intimate intercourse with sundry Englishmen, both here and 
in England, and have invariably found them as ignorant of this “ gem of the 
sea,” as if it was planted in the ‘Pacific Ocean. Some of them think we ought 
to be all Paddies ; and others, that we never open our mouths but out pops 
a bull. Read Fielding. The conversation of his Fitzpatricks is tessellated 
with blunder from beginning to end ; aes occasionally by such bright 
exclamations as “ Oh! upon my shoul,” &c. &e. ‘The only thing in which 
Englishmen have done us tardy "justice is in fr AR hr. our well-earned 
glory in the sports of Bacchus, and our trophies in the bowers of Venus. 
Smart, in one of his poems, pays us a pretty compliment. The veni-vidi-vict 
style of courtship is indeed peculiar to us true Mulesians :— 
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“* She said, a youth approached, of manly grace, 
A son of Mars, and of th’ Hibernian race ; 
In flowery rhetoric he no time employ’d, 
He came—he woo'd—he wedded—he enjoy’d.” 






A propos of Smart, my friend, Tom Moore,— 
“* Quem tot tam rosex petunt puella, 
Quem culte cupiunt nurus, amorque 
Omnis undique et undecunque et usque 
Omnis ambit amor, Venusque, Hymenque, | 


as Pontanus sweetly warbles,—has been guilty of a slight and unacknowledged 
theft of one of poor Frank’s thoughts, who, Heaven knows, has as few to 
spare as any poor devil of Parnassus :— 


SMART. 
“ She brought me a sun-flower — this, fair one, ’s your due, 


For it once was a maiden, and love-sick like you. : 
Oh, give it me quick, to my shepherd I'll run, 
As true to his flame as this flower to the sun.” 
MOORE. 
‘© Oh, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, } 
But as truly loves on to the close ; | 
As the sun-flower turns to its god when he sets j 
The same look which it turn’d when he rose.” 5 
This is only one of his million plagiarisms which I shall publish to the 
world some fine May morning. I never blushed for ‘Tom Moore as an Irish- 
man, until I found the following ungallant stanzas :— 
“Oh! what would have been young Beauty's doom, 
Without a bard to fix her bloom ? 
They tell us that in the moon’s bright round 
Things lost in this dark world are found ; 
So charms on earth long pass’d and gone, 
In the poet’s lay live on.” i 
This is scandalous! The poets owe every thing to the women—inspira- ; 
tion, taste, fame! and yet this rhymer must needs demand extraordinary 


gratitude from the angels of earth for celebrating their charms! May I ask 
Master Little what would he be now only for the women? All the world 
knows that we tolerate poets only because of their descriptions of female 
loveliness. Why else, indeed, should we? “ They are a worthless set,” says 
my Lord Byron (who knew them well), and so i faith they are ; but that they 
should openly traduce our fair friends is, like Miss Martineau or Mrs. Fry, 
beyond bearing. Why, what says Martial, who, with all his libertinisms, 
never forgot that he was a gallant gentleman? He gives the sex the glory 
of creating poets, and with truth :— 
“ Cynthia te vatem fecit lascive Properti : 
Ingenium Galli pulcra Lycoris habet : 
}'ama est arguti Nemesis formosa Tibulli ; 
Lesbia dictavit, docte Catulle, tibi, 
Non me Pelignus, nec spernet Mantua vatem 
Si qua Corinna mihi, si quis Alexis erit.” 


And Propertius, also, who is quite as good an authority as Mr. Little in 
Jove-matters, sings in unison with Martial :— 


“« Queritur unde mihi toties scribantur amores 
Unde meus veniat mollis in ore liber ? 
Non mihi Calliope, non hee mibi cantat Apollo 
Ingenium nobis ipsa puella facit.” 


Mr. Thomas Moore, if I were by your side when you penned that im- 
pudent stanza, I would have pulled” your nose, even though I ran the risk 
of facing another of your leadless pistols on the following morning. 
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XI. 


The very mention of metaphysics gives me a headach. I swear by the 
ghost of Burgersdicius, I would not have been Samuel Coleridge or Von 
Immanuel Ignoramus Kant, were I made lord and master of all the stars in 
heaven, 


XI. 


I never look on the letter I but I think of the Siamese twins, or Crofton 
| Croker and ‘Tom Moore—two I’s; that is, two Lrishmen shaking hands over 
a bowl of punch, or (what i is just as likely in a pair of pugnacious Milesians) 


“ sticking the mauleys into each other’s breadbaskets,”— a phrase which I 
have taken from ‘Tom Cribb and Bell’s Life in London. 
XIV. 


The owl is called the Bird of Wisdom, because he bends both his eyes 
on the object which he contemplates. I wish our “ parliament members” 
were greater owls than we generally find them. 


hina PS. 


XV. 
A good translation is a literary metempsychosis. 
b . 
XVI. 
j [ have seen the gravity of parsons in the pulpit, lawyers in court, judges 
} on the bench, Quakers at conventicle, demagogues at a meeting of the rabble, 


the Chancellor in the Lords, the Speaker in the Commons, soldiers at drill, 
doctors near a patient, clients at a law-suit, auctioneers pufling a worthless 
daub, antiquarians over a brass farthing, and ‘Thomas Frog Dibdin over a 
Wynkin de Worde, old gentlemen at “funer rals, and young gentlemen at 
tailors’ bills, bailiffs at an execution, and the hangman at the gallows 3; | have 
seen the gravity of an author when his play was damned, and of a coxcomb 
taking his place at twelve paces; of an attorney drawing out his bill of costs, 
and of an alderman adjusting his napkin at a city feast; I have seen Mr. 
Rogers and Belzoni’s mummy ; but the gravity of each and of all taken to- 
gether does not equal the gravity of a cow chewing the cud. 
XVII. 

‘ The only shops in Paris which an Englishman should carefully shun 
are those in which a notification is written up for visitors, “ English spoken 
here.” Not only is English spoken there, but great cheating practised ; and 
indeed it is only just that your spooney Englishman who goes to Paris with- 


out a knowledge of the language, should pay something additional for the 
kindness of the shopkeepers in providing him an interpreter. 


XVIII. 
Military men never blush ; it is not in the articles of war. 
XIX. 
We look with pleasure even on our shadows. 
ake 
No man knows the value of his own soul. 
XXI. 

Punning is a pleasing vice. Your dull-witted fools, who find it as im- 
possible for them to make a decent pun as to square the circle, affect to sneer 
at it, and call it the lowest species of wit. Be it so. But while it amuses, I 
am content to take it with all its faults. Ican bear the worst pun with 
complacency. Hence I laughed with Miss Martineau, when she remarked to 
me the singularity of the name of Luther's wife, Catherine de Bore. But 
Harriet did not even smile when Dr. Maginn, once bantering her on her 


preventive check, said, “ Between you and me, Harriet, your ‘philosophy i is 
all in my eye Betty Martin oh!” Every body knows the humorous deriy- 


ann 
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ation given for the name of Dr. Meade,—a medendo. Colman the Younger, 
as the old fool loved to call himself, being asked if he knew Theodore Hook, 
replied, “ Oh, yes! Hook and I (eye) hav e been long acquainted.” Talking 
of Hook reminds me of an admirable pun which he once made in my hearing. 
A. foreigner asking whether he was not Mr. H. the improvvisatore, the 
John Bull replied, * Yes, monsieur, like the man in Terence — 

“ « Plenus rimarum sum, hac atque illic perfluo.’” —Eunuchus. 


You have read Noodle Murphy’s Greek song of 2rsWosy ov» xuxsiA in the 
Prout Papers. <A fricnd, contrasting it with “the renowned version of “The 
Groves of Blarney,” asked my opinion of the merits ofthe former. I replied, 


“ Sequiturque Patrem non passibus aquis.”—Vircit. 


Milton has perpetrated a pun in the Paradise Lost, in a passage which Addi- 
son properly calls the most exceptionable in the whole poem— | 

* The small infantry 

Warr’d on by cranes.” © 
Yet this, though bad, has found an imitator in Mr. Gay, who thus writes in 
the Country Post (from the Hen-roost) :—* Two days ago we were put in a 
dreadful consternation by the advance of a kite, which threatened every mi- 
nute to fall upon us. He made several motions as if he designed to attack 
our left wing, which covered our infantry.” Little Dick Shiel sometimes 
puns, but very wretchedly indeed. He and I were once riding in a London 
omnibus, which was as thickly crammed as the Calcutta dungeon. Being 
both little, we escaped pretty well. On remarking to him the inconveniences 
of a crowded omnibus, “ The Apostate” replied, “ Omnibus hoc vitium est.” 
‘This was very, very middling. Inthe Mirror of Parliament, vol. xxxiii. p. 2680, 
will be found another pun, as poor as the little creature himself. It is as 
follows :—* If I may be permitted to play upon a word, I should say that the 


tee lee” Se 


history of Irish Protestantism is to be found in Rapin.” ‘This was met with [fF 
loud applause from the Tail, Feargus O'Connor flinging his caubeen up to li 
the ceiling, for which he was called to order by the Speaker. Sam Rogers : 
and Father Mahony, once walking down the Strand, a black approached, 
when Master Sam, in affected alarm, exclaimed — : 


“ Hic niger est: hunc tu Romane caveto.”—Hor. 


Swift’s Mantua and Cremona pun is scarcely better than this; nor is that 
which my friend Frank himself made the other day at all inferior. He and 
Bulwer were in a gin-palace in St. Giles’s. Mahony called for a pot of half- 
and-half. Bulwer put on his elegant drawing-room drawl, and declared that 
he never drank malt liquor; but, above all, he could not drink out of a 
V ulgar pewter pot. “ Faith,” says Frank, “ ye may do worse, my wees but 
‘tis plane you don't know what honest ould Alexis says, wid all your Grake- 


Ovdus PiAollOT ng avbowsros tors xax05.—ATHEN EUS, lib, ii. c. 2. 


N.B. Dr. Maginn translates this, “ No lover of potheen was ever a had 
man.” Mr. Thomas Little used to pun well once—indeed, most of his wit is 
of the pun kind ; and although indifferent enough, he has feathered his nest 
well thereby. You know what airs he gives himself when he gets into good 
company, and how vain he is of Byron’s affectedly complimentary, but really 
sarcastic, dedication of the Corsair,—* While Ireland ranks you among thie 

first of her sons,” &e. A gentleman observed him in Covent Garden one 
evening playing off his most ridiculous airs. Not knowing that the i immorta il 
Mr. Fudge was before him, he inquired, “ Who the devil are you?” To 
which Little replied — 

* Sum brevis ; at nomen quod terras impleat omnes 
Est mihi.”—Ovip. 

Aristotle is reported to have died with a pun in his mouth. Not being able 
to discover why the Euripus ebbs and flows seven times every day, he threw 
himself into its waters, with these words, “ Quia ego non capio te, tu capias 
me.” For the credit of the Stagyrite, however, it must be added that Sir 
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Thomas Browne, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, book vii. cap. 14, doubts 
much the authenticity of this story. Rabelais also dicd punning. <A few 
moments before he expired he called for a domino, and wrapping it round 
him, said, “ Beati qui in domino moriuntur.” Curran is said to have punned 
the last morning of his life. When my friend Shiel’s play was damned by 
the gods of the gallery, I whispered to him, from Euripides — 


au Pegsiv va twy GEQN. 


But my advice was thrown away, as he bore his damnation very unphiloso- 
phically. It is to be hoped he will bear all future damnations better. I was 
a mere boy when Flood, the orator, asked me in the House of Commons 
whether I had ever been in college? “ Yes,” said I, “ Collegisse Juvat.” 
When a young legal friend of mine was going to London, to dine his way to 
the bar at Gray’ s Inn, I said to him, “ My dear Ned, bear in mind the ad- 
mirable advice of Nestor to Antilochus— 


Ais} TEPM’ égewv.—Il. xxiii. S22. 
Always mind your term. 
‘Tom,” says the Marquess of Lansdowne, “ why the deuce don't you write 
verses now ?” Moore replied— 
“ Peiti nihil me sicut, antea juvat 
Scribere versiculos.”—Ilor, 
The first time I saw Kean act, I was so enraptured by the majesty of mind 
which flashed around his every word, and gesture, and movement, that I 
repeated aloud from Sappho— 


"ina eee”. s: 


Daiveras wor KHNO® ios bsoiciv. 


By the by, what does old Coleridge mean by saying, “ To see him (Kean) 
act, is like reading Shakspeare by flashes of lightning # ?” (Table Talk.) 
There is a little too much of mets uphysic trash in this for homely John Boyle. 


i The last time that Dr. Maginn dined with me he made some gems of puns 
. We had some ham and chicken for dinner. The Doctor said, “ You know, 
ij Boyle, what old Ovid, in his Art of Love (book iii.), say moe give you the 
i same wish— 
« «Semper tibi pendeat hamus.’ 
May you always have a ham hanging up in your kitchen.” We talked of 
tea. ‘The Doctor trated that it was well known to the Romans ; “ For,” says 
he, “ even in the time of Plautus it was a favourite beverage with the ladies — 
««¢ Amant te omnes mulieres.’"’— Miles Glor., act i. sc. i. V. 58. 
You know Sukey Boyle, my pretty housekeeper. The Doctor observed her. 
‘Ah, John,” cries he, “ I see you follow the old advice we both learned at 
baal —Kagifov ey ¥TXH— Indulge yourself with Sukey.’” We had some 
hock after dinner, which he thus eulogiscd — 
** Hoe etiam savas paulatim mitigat iras, 
Hoc minuit luctus meestaque corda levat.” 
Ov. Ep. vi. lib, iv. v. 15, 16. 
Sam Rogers was once persuaded to set up for a borough. He wrote to some 
g I I $ 
of the burgesses thus— 
« Vota precor votis addite vestra meis.”—Ovy. Ep. ix. v. 72. 
) At another time he landed at Boulogne. The customhouse sharks, of course, 
overhauled his baggage, when Sam, with great good humour, said— 
“« Cernite sinceros omnes ex ordine truncos.’— Nux Ovidii, 35. 
Wordsworth, who is under many obligations to Brougham and Jeffrey, has 
gibbeted the former in one of his poems— 
* But deem not this man useless, statesmen ye 
. Who are so restless in your wisdom! Ye 
. Who have a Broom still ready i in your hands 


To rid the world of nuisances.” 
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Brougham himself (who, believe me, is no misogynist) once praised to me 
the beauties of his place in Westmoreland, and said that it was embosomed 
in majestic hills. ‘ That is just the place,” said I, “ Harry, I would expect 
you of all men to select.” “ Why?” quoth his lordship. “ Because,” answer- 
ed I, “ you recollect what Virgil says in his Georgics,—t Bacchus amat colles. 
When Jemmy Todd became a 1 fellow of ‘Trinity, great indeed was the surprise 
of every one who knew of his abilities. A friend pointed him out to me a 
few days after, stalking across the old brick court in great pomp, with a new 
gown and a long tassel to his cap. 1 could not help crying out — 


*“Huiv piv TOA’ idnvs cigas miya enritra Zsis.—Il, ii. S24. 


But, in the name of God, Charley Crofts, why don’t you pass the potheen ? 
Faith, I have made a long sermon. 


XXII. 


It is particularly inconvenient to have a long nose—especially if you are 
in company with Lrishmen after dinner. 


XXII. 

There can be no doubt that kissing is derived from xievos—ivy. 
XXIV. 

What a pretty word is AveiZaves! 
XXV. 

Weak-minded men are obstinate : those of a robust intellect are firm. 
AXVI. 

Sundry critics have made a great fuss about Lord Bolingbroke’s celebrated 
definition : “ Ilistory is philosophy teaching by example.” Bolingbroke him- 
self admits that he took it from Dionysius Ialicarnassensis ; but the learned 
Thebans, who prate so much about their knowledge of Greek, have never 
been able to find the passage. Certainly, I have never seen it pointed out by 
any. All this is very funny in literary Hidalgos, who, like the man in 
Rabelais, “‘ monochordise with their fingers, and barytonise with their tails ; 
and has often made me laugh heartily. ‘The original of the definition is as 
follows—it will be found in the chapter Iegi Aoyar Eksracsas —Toire xai Oruxv- 
didn3 boume AE yu rigi lorogias Arya “* ors nal iorogia ur. oropia toviv ix ruouds ) Year a. 


So that, dow all, Thucydides was the original author of this famous and 
certainly beautiful aphorism. 


XXXVI. 
Swift declared he was too proud to be vain. ‘The distinction was very 
nice. On the same principle, a wise man is too prudent to be cunning. 
XXVIII 
I never read the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher without being hurried 
into the bosom of antiquity, and fancying myself sporting with the Nymphs, 
and Fauns, and Dryads of Poesy. 
XXIEX. 
It is now considered vulgar to fall asleep at church; none but shop- 
keepers and Goths are guilty of it. ‘The aristocracy very properly ceased to 
patronise it, when it became low. The same remarks apply to cock-fighting. 


XXX. 
Bear-baiting has gone down very much of late. The best exhibitions of 
that manly and rational amusement take place nightly in the House of 
Commons. 
XXXII. 
The proper way to make a tumbler of punch is, to put in the sugar and 
water first; and when the sugar is thoroughly dissolved, to add whisky 
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quantum suff; Many put in the whisky first, and the sugar afterwards ; but 
this spoils the flavour. 
XXXII. 


I never had any real respect for a man who could not drink thirteen 
tumblers of punch. 
XXXII. 


When you are invited to a drinking-party, you do not treat your host 
well if you do not eat at least six salt herrings before you sit down to his 
table. ‘I have never known this to fail in ensuring a pleasant evening. 


XXXIV. 
Always finish with champagne. If you begin with champagne, and then 


follow it up with other wines, the morning’s dawn will find you cursing your 
headach and your want of thought. 


XXXV. 
The best drinking-song ever written is by Rabelais. Lord Brougham 
has often called my attention to it :— 


« Fill, fill your glass, which empty stands, 
Empty it, and let it pass ; 
For I hate to see in people's hands 
A full or empty glass.” 


Rabelais was indeed a jolly old soul, well worth 500 of your modern Frenclt 
petit maitres. Guizot and Chateaubriand, and De Lamartine and Thiers, 
and all that set, are but one degree removed from donkeys. ‘The only thing 
satisfactory is, that they know it, and confess it to be true. 


XXXVI. 
We should never be deceived by the flattery of others did we not flatter 
ourselves. Man is his own worst and greatest sycophant. 


XXXVILI. 
A friend of mine, who hates the Scotch as heartily as Johnson, returned 


lately from a tour through the Highlands. I asked him what gave him the 
greatest pleasure during his travel. Ile replied, “ ‘To see the funerals.” 


XXXVI. 


“ Qui de Purgatorio dubitat Scotiam pergat, et amplius de poenis Purgatorii 
non dubitabit” (Sancti Cesarii, lib. Dialog. cap. 38). This I take to ‘be the 
true reason why your real Scotchman eschews Papacy. His amor patria will 
not allow him to confess Scotland to be Purgatory. He therefore laughs at 
the whole thing as an imposture. Englishmen have not as much to say, by 


Jupiter ! 
XXXIX. 

Fre_pinc.— I say it is a disgrace to England that there is no monument 
in Westminster Abbey to this truly great man. Ife was the Shakspeare of 
romance. Unequalled by all preceding, contemporary, or succeeding 
novelists, he stands alone and pre-eminent—the standard of a perfection to 
be admired, but not to be attained. His knowledge of human nature was 
wonderful. Lie had mixed with high and low, and has drawn the vices of 
both classes with a pencil unequalled for fidelity and vividness. His person- 
ages, without the caricature of Smollett, or the maudlin sensibility of 
Richardson, actually live and move before you: every nice stroke, every 
beautiful delineation of character, persuades you that 





“ Nature herself this magic portrait drew.” 


ITlis wit is easy and elegant, and, when he chooses, full of the gracefulness of 
Addison ; and his humour infinitely surpasses that of Smollett,— of whom, 
indeed, I have always entertained a poor opinion. His burlesque imitations 
of Homer are not only original, but charm at every new perusal: “ Decies 
repetita placebunt.” Vis learning was extensive, and had been drawn from 
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the purest wells of literature. Llis volume was the heart, and he had fully 
mastered its every emotion. His delineation of Lrish characters is periectly 
inimitable. Gibbon, with an enthusiasm that does him high honour, calls 
him our “ immortal Fielding,” and states that he was of the younger branch 
of the family of Denbigh, who are earls, or something of that kind. 1 wish 
they would ‘condescend to think of the very br ightest jewel in their coronet, 
which is their relationship to Henry Fielding, and no longer delay to do 
justice to his memory. 
XL. 

Potheen (+oésv) is derived from the Greek word ss¢os —desiderium. You 
look surprised at this definition, as if you would cavil about it; but the 
truth is, Ireland was well known to the ancient Greeks, and honoured by 


their particular notice. Hence the name of Erin, the proper derivation of 


which has been so long a crux, and that of the crossest kind too, to the anti- 
- arians, was first conferred on this country by the Grecks. It comes from 
eis—contention ; a satisfactory proof that, from the oldest period, our fame 
as a fighting nation has been widely diffused and universally acknowledged. 
I will not go the length of saying, with my friend philosopher Keleher, that 
Hfomer’s family was originally Lrish, and assert that his name was © MHAPA 
(2MHPOX); but I fully agree with my grandmother, that the poctess Erinna 
was a denizen of this “ bright little isle of our own,” as, indeed, her name 
satisfactorily demonstrates,—Hygiv-va. Suidas has preserved some fragments 
of a poct named Pravws. He was certainly an Irishman, and of the Ryan 
family. The O’Ryans also were well known to the Grecks: witness 
Theocritus, in whose twenty-fourth idyl we find the following allusion to a 
gentleman of the name: 
"Amos oe TTOEPET AS AsTOVURTIOY is ducuy aon TOs 


"OPIQNA xar’ av’rov.—V. 11-12. 


‘They were all, however, greatly to the disgrace of Ireland, members of the 
‘Temperance Societies of those days, as we find Propertius c alling the head of 
the clan “ Aguosus O' Rion.” Allen (4222), and Perry (#:g:), and Hogg (¢y), 
and Hopper (#7), and Todd (+02), and Howe (05), baie ‘Cre: agh (xe%) ), and 
Denahy (Aza), and Keily (x42), and a whole host which | could enu- 
merate, are both Irish and Greek names. The name of Magner is derived 
from vives é@vme—a great man. Father Prout has shewn that Fagan is 
derived from ¢zya»—to eat. An Irishman named Dowden (an ancestor, 
perhaps, of my friend Richard) is spoken of in Sappho’s immortal ode. 
Those who run may read : 

"AAG nau Y yaworu tart, Alrroy 3 

Aus TIN xew me umodse t0pouaxty 

"Orrarscow A OTAEN oenpes BomePcv= 

civ 0 “Komi (Ole 

Philipps, with true Saxon jealousy, has left out this interesting record of our 
antiquity, and intimate intercourse with Greece, in his translation of the ode. 
Moore and O’Moore are also Irish names. Tom Sloperton quotes from 
Anacreon in proof thereof, although the hint was first given by Erasmus, in 
his Morie Encomium :— 


"Eyw 9 ’O MOPOS cetis 
Edicauey picorw. 


[ could multiply instances of this enough to fill a volume ; and, indeed, | 
know not but that I shall do so some di ay when I ami’ the vein. I have 
strayed away from the Cireean subject of Potheen. It was a favourite drink 
with the old Greeks. Hence the far-famed aphorism of Alexis, which | 
quoted for you a few nights since. But the testimony of Aristophanes 
quoted in Athenzus (book i. cap. 7, sub finem) sets the matter beyond all 
dispute, or even doubt :— 


Bios @eay yee loriy oray iy Xi s TIOOEN. 
“We live like gods when we hav e potheen.” 


This settles the matier for ever. 
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XLI. 


He who asks a lady to drink wine with him before the first course is 
removed deserves to be buried alive. It is worse than blasphemy. 


XLIL. 


Butchers and doctors are with great propriety excluded from being 
jurymen. No doctor was ever yet an honest man. I do not, of course, 
allude to D.D.’s, or to LL. D.’s. 


XLII. 

I never knew a thick-lipped man who was not a blockhead, or so 

insufferably sulky that to talk to him was dangerous. 
XLIV. 

A Ilint to the Ladies.— Blue-eyed men are gencrally the best tempered. 

This is not egotism, for my blinkers are not cerulean. 
XLV. 

[f you get into a dispute with a man, and find that he jaws a good deal, 
depend upon it he is an arrant coward. The best course is, at the outset, to 
give him a good douce between the eyes; and if he is pluckless, the matter is 
settled at once ; if the contrary, you have saved time and talk. 

XLVI. 

I{e is a philosopher who can bear the company of either of the Bulwers, 

or tight boots, without shrinking. 


XLVII. 
{ can forgive a man any thing but rudeness to 2 woman. 
XLVI. 
Few men have the moral courage not to fight a duel. 
XLIX. 
What an admirable illustration of the truth of Rabelais’s aphorism is 
Father Mahony! “ Monachus in claustro non valet ova duo, sed quando est 


extra bene valet triginta.” Mahony is a very pretty little priest —a Catullus 
in canonicals. 


L. 


No sportsman should come to Ireland without an introduction to Arch- 
bishop Whateley. A hunter, with all the skill and daring of Squire 
Western; an angler, with all the patience and enthusiasm of Izaak Walton ; 
and a boon companion, with the art and vocal powers of the famous Captain 
Morris. Not to know his grace is not to enjoy true Lrish sporting. 


VOL. XXIII. NO, CXXXVII. 











Tuts work, although it contains little 
that is new, and though that little is 
written in not the most lively style, 
has made a considerable sensation at 
Paris, because the facts thus brought 
together cannot fail to make an im- 
pression. Monsieur Gisquet, the au- 
thor, enjoyed for a considerable time 
the distinction of being the man most 
detested in France. ‘The opposition 
painted him as a monster of violence, 
cruelty, and treachery. ‘The fact is, 
he was police-prefect ; and having 
held that station during very trou- 
blesome and dangerous times, and 
being in a manner very sudden and 
unpleasant relieved from the respon- 
sibilities of his delicate office, he has 
in retirement compiled an account of 
his actions, and a defence of his con- 
duct as a public man. 

This man, so dreaded and hated, is, 
according to his own statement, a 
person who ought to have inspired 
no such sentiments of detestation :— 

“1 believe myself,” says poor M. 
Gisquet, “ to be frank, loyal, and disin- 
terested. I love to do good, often beyond 
the extent of my means. I have pre- 
served in my tastes the modesty and 
simplicity ot my early habits. In my 
character, although susceptible, I am in- 
capable of disguise. No man has ever 
been more constant in his affections than 
myself, or has made more personal sacri- 
fices for his family and friends. Far from 
seeking for rank and honours, I am happy 
in an ‘obscure and humble position, and 
prefer to all the attractions of power the 
peaceable pleasures of home. 1 may add 
that my heart is free from bitterness ; 
that I never knew how to hate, or even 
to retain for any length of time a legiti- 
mate resentment against those who have 
done me wrong.” 

The consciousness of possessing 
these simple tastes and peaceful vir- 
tues must console M. Gisquet some- 
what for the calumnies with which 
he has been pursued. And, indeed, 
any one at all conversant with French 
history, or familiar with the produc- 
tions of the French press for the last 
few years, will be ready enough to 
acknowledge that many of the charges 

against M.G risquet are calumnies ; for 
such in France, more than in any 
other country we know of, fall to the 
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A history 
of the Carlist and Republican lies of 
the last ten years would form not 
only a curious, but an astonishing 


lot of every public man. 


book. Are they the result of a sheer 
love of falsehood, or the consequence 
of a heated imagination, such as our 
neighbours are known to possess ? 
They are, as we take it, the offspring 
of anger, rather than of calculation. 
The excitable pamphleteer or news- 
paper-writer first commences with a 
hearty and furious dislike of his po- 
litical opponent ; and believing him 
capable to commit any crime, straight- 
way discovers a number of crimes 
which are worthy of him, which he 
may commit, which he has com- 
mitted. In this way, for instance, 
have the English, during the last few 
weeks, been found guilty of acts of 
piracy, massacre, and treason, such 
as would never have been heard or 
thought of, had not there been a 
dispute between the two govern- 
ments; in this way has M. Gisquet, 
simply because he advocates peace in 
opposition to a certain number of 
his countrymen, been proved to be 
leagued with foreigners, and a traitor 
to his country ; and in this way has 
King Louis-Philippe himself been 
abused and slandered to such a pitch, 
that inflamed patriots think it an act 
of virtue to shoot at him, and fierce 
oppositions preach the duty of insur- 
rection. 

The heads that wear crowns are 
proverbially uneasy ; but no monarch, 
surely, has been beset with so many 
cares as the unlucky successor of 
Charies X. He had not ascended the 
throne an hour, before violent parties 
were in motion to drag him from it: 
Legitimists, to restore the imbecile 
governors whom the nation had just 
expelled from its territory ; Repub- 
licans, to pull down the new king 
and the throne altogether, and to 
give one more chance to their vague 
doctrines of equality and freedom. 
The attempts of the first-named party 
were miserable, puerile failures. A 
few men of spirit and honour, a great 
number of babbling, intriguing old 


women, violent priests, lackey s out of 


place, ex-retainers of the exiled 
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family, and wretched boors of La 
Vendée, were the active 
the party. Their deeds were com- 
mensurate with their strength and 
intelligence. Some few houses were 
burnt here and there in Brittany ; 
some scores of straggling bleus were 
set upon and butchered for da bonne 
cause; Mapame had her heart's fill 
of conspiring and disguising; the 
Faubourg St. Germain enjoyed its 
talk and vented its slander ; it cari- 
catured the citizen-court mercilessly ; 
it made the queen and all the ladies 
of her family perfectly wretched by 
its wicked jokes and satire; it co- 
quetted with the Republicans; it 
published, above all, a greater num- 
ber of lies about the king and his 
supporters than even the Repub- 
licans could invent. All that can be 
expected from old women, the Legi- 
timists did; but this is not very 
much. In spite of all they could 
say, Madame de Berri was brought 


to bed at Blaye ; and as the birth of 


the enfant du miracle at the Tuileries 
had been the great triumph of the 
party, the appearance of that unlucky 


little baby in prison was the ruin of 


it. And yet there was no moral rea- 
son why the Duchess of Berri should 
not marry a second time, and many 
prudential reasons for keeping her 
marriage secret. The party could not 
outlive, however, the scandal of the 
mésalliance, and went off in convul- 
sions, as it were, at the news. 

The Republican movements were 
much more serious than those silly 
outbreaks of Madame and her party, 
as M. Gisquet’s volumes will shew. 
Immediately after the three days, we 
find a protest on the part of the Re- 
publicans who had fought against the 
constitution of a monarchy. They 
regret that they did not appear in 
arms for a few days more, and “ that 
they drew back from a necessary sa- 
crifice,” which would have liberated 
their country from the evils under 
which it laboured. Although, how- 
ever, “ the great voices of Benjamin 
Constant and Lafayette” drowned 
the popular appeal, the patriots were 
still on the alert ; and, among other 
warlike movements prepared or 
threatened by them, we find, on the 
3ist July, that a regiment was or- 
ganised by one Buchoz-Hilton, a 
journeyman tailor, who assumed the 
title of colonel, appointed officers, 
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and levied supplies, which he paid 
for in bills signed by himself as 
colonel of the “ Regiment of the 
Charta.” 

Colonel Buchoz’s regiment was 
suppressed with some difficulty, the 
town of Paris paying ninety thousand 
francs for the supplies, uniforms, 
arms, &c. ordered by him. Nor did 
the Republicans do more than grum- 
ble until December 1830, when the 
trial of the Carlist ministers took 
place, which was to be the signal for 
ariot. A strong party wished for the 
blood of these traitors to the country. 
“ A part of the artillery of the Na- 
tional Guard,” says M. Gisquet, “ pro- 
jected a coup de main; and, under the 
influence of several hot Republicans, 
some companies intended, it was said, 
to seize upon the guns and make use 
of them. The firm countenance of 
the majority of the guard, however, 
and the efforts of Lafayette, preserved 
the capital from the dangers which 
menaced it.” 

In February 1831, the people de- 
stroyed the palace of the Archbishop 
of Paris, and mutilated the church of 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois, where the 
Carlists had proposed to celebrate a 
mass commemorative of the death of 
the Duke of Berri. In March, Laffitte 
retired ; and Casimir Périer came into 
office. 

On the 14th July, 1831, the anni- 
versary of the taking of the Bastille, 
the Republicans prepared an émeute, 
which was partly quelled, says M. 
Gisquet, by the efforts of some work- 
men of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
who, angry at the continual recur- 
rence of riots which caused them to 
Jose their work, offered to govern- 
ment to go out against the Repub- 
licans. When the Republicans ap- 
peared on the Place de la Bastille, 
where they proposed to plant a tree 
of liberty, they were driven off by 
the workmen, armed with bludgeons. 
The next day the National and the 
Tribune said that citizens had been 
attacked by bludgeon-men, whom 
government had paid and organised. 
Although M. Gisquet was not in 
office when the bludgeon affair oc- 
curred, he was prefect of police when 
the trials concerning it occurred ; and 
the happy invention of brigade d’as- 
sommeurs has been many times attri- 
buted to him. 

On the day when M. Gisquet en- 
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tered the police bureau in the ca- 
pacity of secretary, he had occasions 
for displaying his talents in the quel- 
ling of an émeute raised by the Pa- 
risians @ propos of the taking of 
Warsaw ; which event so inflamed 
their patriotism, that they raised 
barricades, and surrounded the pa- 
lace of the king, who lived then in 
the Palais Royal, poussant des cris 
séditieux. Maving “ prescribed the 
means for suppressing this revolt,” 
while the prefect of police was 
“walking thoughtfully up and down 
the garden, meditating a proclama- 
tion,” M. Gisquet was himself ecle- 
vated to the post of prefect, replacing 
M. Saulnier, who was not found to 
be of a character sufficiently ener- 
getic. At Christmas °31, Casimir 
Perier wrote to his “ cher préfet de 
police,” congratulating him on his 
final appointment, and conveying to 
him the king’s lively satisfaction at 
his activity and zeal. It was a dismal 
post of honour in which the poor 
prefect was placed. 

Besides the ignoble duty of watch- 
ing the thieves and pickpockets of 
Paris, about whom, by the way, M. 
Gisquet deigns to give us only scanty 
information, his chief employment 
was to guard the new kingdom 
against the efforts of the parties who 
were bent upon overthrowing it. At 
the commencement of the reign of 
Louis-Philippe, the Republicans were 
not only numerous, but excessively 
powerful and vehement in propor- 
tion to their numbers. At their 
Society of the Amis du Peuple, they 
met frequently to the number of five 
hundred, says M. Gisquet, and esta- 
blished, as it were, a government of 
their own. Besides the Amis du 
Peuple, was the Association de la 
Liberté, of the Condamnés Politiques, 
of the Réclamans de Juillet, the 
Amis de la Patrie, Francs Régénérés, 
Gaulois, and Aide toi. These were 
the principal meetings: there were 
many of minor importance, which 
our author does not particularise. 
The societies published newspapers, 
and adopted numerous other means 
of agitation. 

‘The Bonapartists had their party, 
too, and their newspaper organ, as at 
present ; and M. Gisquet gives some 
particulars of intrigues carried on in 
i832 by the unlucky personage who 
is at present in the Castle of Ham. 
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The Legitimists were particularly 
active, violent, and artful. Their seat 
of war was La Vendée; their place 
for intriguing, Paris. ‘They spared 
no exertions or money to bring their 
desired restoration about. 

Over all these, then, not including 
the rogues of Paris, M. Gisquet was 
called on to exercise a superintend- 
ence—no easy task, indeed. Every 
month Sel its little revolution 
for the one or the other. Furious 
Carlists plotted and appeared in arms ; 
angry Republicans raised barricades 
and the red flag. Carlists and Re- 
publicans joined sometimes, and made 
common cause against the tyrant ; 
and when the revolt was quelled, the 
organs of either party did not fail to 
say it was the police which had occa- 
sioned it, and to fling the blame upon 
M. Gisquet and his employers. 

One of the first of M. Gisquet’s 
exploits was not, however, political. 
He relates in an interesting manner 
the famous robbery of the medals at 
the Bibliothéque du Roi, and the 
discovery of the thieves. The police 
agents instantly discovered them by 
their elegant style of workmanship. 
The police agent employed by him 
says, in his report :— 


** Have the goodness to remark, M. 
le Préfet, with what precision and neat- 
ness the holes have been bored in the 
doors ; how they are made at exact dis- 
tances and pierced horizontally ; how 
regular theaction of the saw is with which 
the aperture was afterwards made. To 
perform this, very excellent instruments 
must have been necessary, as well as a 
neat and experienced hand. Again; be 
so kind as to examine this dark lantern; 
it is of the most elegant manufacture, 
and you will see is furnished with a wax 
candle. Common thieves only use tallow. 
To conclude ; observe this hand-saw and 
this cord, which, though small in size, 
is of uncommon strength ; and you will 
allow that all these articles are excellently 
manufactured, and of the best quality. 
Very few thieves indeed (the police 
agents, in their elegant circumlocution, 
say, ‘ There is only an infinitely restricted 
number of thieves who) would be in a 
condition to make use of such implements, 
or would go to an expense so consider- 
able. 

“« These considerations, in addition to 
that particular intelligence which is in- 
dispensable for the combination of the 
complicated and difficult plans necessary 
to introduce persons into the library at 
night —the difficulty of the thing to be 
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executed, and the audacity of the execu- 
tion — all, in a word, convince us — that 
one, at least, of the three individuals whom 
we have designated, had a share in the 
theft.” 


The policeman’s style is to the full 
as elegant as that of the thieves on 
whom he was set. [lis notion that 
“only an infinitely restricted number 
of thieves” possessed “ that particular 
intelligence which is indispensable for 
the combination of such complicated 
and difficult plans,” was perfectly 
correct. ‘The robbers were seized, 
and punished accordingly. We now 
come to a Carlist plot, characterised 
by the absence of prudence and savage 
disregard of life :— 

“In October 1851, one Maynaut, who 
has since appeared several times before 
the courts as an author of seditious 
writings, and as editor of the journal the 
Légitimisté, was endeavouring to enrol 
and corrupt workmen, servants, and such 
other persons as his small pecuniary 
means could tempt. This man I had 
arrested with several of the persons whom 
he had debauched, and this may be cou- 
sidered as the first episode of the Rue 
des Prouvaires. 

“ | was speedily made acquainted with 
new intrigues in which the Carlist party 
was engaged, and became aware that 
the isolated facts which had come to my 
knowledge were only parts of a common 
system, and that a considerable con- 
Spiracy was on foot. * ” . 

‘ All the persons enrolled received at 
the moment of their enlistment a sum 
of money proportioned to the service 
which was expected ofthem. The temp- 
tation of such a bribe drew many persons 
to the cause, and many of these came and 
sold to me the secret for which they had 
just before been paid, At the end of 
December 1831, considering that I had 
gained a complete knowledge of the places 
und numbers of the conspirators, 1 made 
a report to Casimir Périer on the subject. 
According to my information, there were 
forty principal chiefs, twenty of whom 
were chosen from the secondary classes, 
and were to command detachments ; 
twelve personages of a higher rank con- 
stituted a superintending committee. 
Messieurs the Comte de Florac, the Baron 
de Maistre, the Baron de Riviére, were 
pointed out to me as members of this 
committee ; the Comte Brulard, M. de 
Fourmont, aide-de-camp of the Duke of 
Belluno, and others, were the paymasters, 
and transmitted the orders. It was even 
said that the Marshal, Duke of Belluno, 
received direct instructions from the 
Duchess of Berri, and was the chief of 
the plot. 
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“On the 2d January were issued 
forty writs against the most dangerous 
men engaged in this conspiracy ; twenty 
were immediately arrested, and several 
more in the course of the month: but 
our measures could not put us in pos. 
session of all the chiefs. Several escaped 
from my researches, others were unknown 
to me, others again were chosen in the 
place of those arrested. In fifteen days 
the plot was completely reorganised, 
and it became difficult to follow its traces ; 
because the chiefs, aware of their danger, 
now only communicated with one another 
by means of agents of whom they were 
perfectly sure,” 


M. Gisquet then describes some 
further acts of the Carlists; how 
they had a manufactory for powder 
at [elleville, and how they flung 
about the town a number of false 
bank-notes—very strange weapons of 
insurrection. At last,— 


“I learned for a certainty that the 
night of the 2-S February had been 
chosen for a coup de main. Fifteen hun- 
dred conspirators were to take a share in 
it. ‘These forces, divided into four 
columns, bad received orders to assemble 
at four principal points, —at the Canal 
St. Martin, the Barriére d'Enfer, the 
Boulevart Mont Parnasse, and at a house 
in the Rue des Prouvaires, where a repast 
for 200 persons was to be prepared that 
was to serve as a pretext for their meet. 
ing. The Louvre was the central point 
at which the columns were to meet. 
One was to enter the Tuilleries by the 
Gallery of the Louvre, having gained 
over one of the keepers, who was arrest- 
ed; the second column was to attack the 
Tuilleries from the garden ; and the two 
others were to make a rapid and simul- 
taneous attack with that first-named body, 
and to enter the ‘Tuilleries by the gates 
of the Carrousel. 

*« In the meanwhile several domestics 
of the palace who were, it is said, gained 
over, were to set fire to the theatre of the 
chateau. 

“ The king that evening was to give a 
ball, which circumstance the conspirators 
considered as favourable to their designs, 
on account of the confusion and disorder 
which their attack would necessarily pro- 
duce. They calculated that the arrival 
of succours, always difficult at two o'clock 
in the morning, would be still further 
prevented by the number of carriages, 
and confusion of persons in flight. ‘This 
plan, T am quite aware, was as absurd as 
it was atrocious, but it was not the less 
true ; and the conspirators, in their fas- 
cination, thought it absolutely sure of 
success. ° ° + ° 

‘“« | was invited to the ball at the Tuil- 
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leries, but excused myself on the plea 
of affairs. Some time before midnight 
I was informed that the conspirators had 
begun to assemble in the Rue des Prou- 
vaires, and that some hackney-coaches 
had brought to them a quantity of mus- 
kets. Half-an-hour later, a still greater 
number of conspirators had arrived ; and 
my measures being completed, we pro- 
ceeded to action. The Municipal Guard 
and the agents marched double-quick to 
the Rue des Prouvaires, and entered the 
house occupied by the conspirators, w ho 
made some resistance. Several shots were 
fired, and one policeman killed, and four 
or five wounded. But the faction was 
soon mastered; and all those who had 
not been able to escape were seized and 
brought before me at the Prefecture of 
Police. One of the prisoners, Poucelet, 
had on him a sum of no less than 13,000 
francs. Arms, ammunition, even lint, 
were found in the house, as well as a 
key for opening the seven gates of the 
Tuilleries. On the other three points 
the same success was obtained ; at most 
the insurgents did not wait the advance 
of our columns, but fled on seeing them. 

” - ® At three o’clock 
in the morning, 250 persons were in the 
Court of the Prefecture. The greater 
number were subsequently set free. 
Sixty-six were tried in the following 
July, of whom forty were found guilty.” 


The next event of the year was 
the cholera, which ended in the death 
of Gisquet’s patron, Casimir Perier. 
During the time that the disease was 
raging took place the émeute des 
chiffonniers, as it is called, which, 
confined at first to those personages 
from whom its name was derived, 
was afterwards taken up by the Car- 
lists and Republicans. ‘They endea- 
voured to make the public believe 
that the government was poisoning 
the people of Paris. Mysterious per- 
sons were seen throwing packets into 
fountains, giving powders to little 
children, &c. In the midst of these 
disturbances the prisoners of St. Pé- 
lagie, declaring that their prison was 
unhealthy, attacked their guardians, 
and made attempts to escape. ‘The 
troops were called in, and one pri- 
soner in the riot was killed: whereon 
the Republicans distributed procla- 
mations, declaring that a band of 
policemen had burst into the prison 
and massacred the citizens ; and call- 
ing upon the people to use the torch, 
the pike, and the axe, to deliver them 
from the odious tyranny under which 
they laboured. 
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On the 14th of May, Casimir Perier 
died. The cholera, which had attack- 
ed him the month previous, left him 
in a very enfeebled state ; and in the 
midst of his illness the Republican 
journals attacked him with savage 
Joy and every species of brutal insult. 
“ The ministerial journals said he was 
well,” cried the Tribune, on the 26th 
of April, “and he was mad—le mal- 
heureux se debattait dans sa camisole 
de force.” And when the minister 
did die at last, some patriots and 
Carlists at St. Pélagie wrote to say 
that they should tlluminate their hum- 
ble cabins, and the Tribune inserted 
their letter. 

This is the last political piece of 
news described in the first volume of 
M. Gisquet’s memoirs. An account 
of the Saint Simonians concludes the 
volume :— 





“The Apostles (which is the name 
they take) have no servants, but wait on 
themselves ; the different duties are dis- 
charged by each according to his capacity, 
und performed, as it appears, with much 
regularity. 

** Doctor Léon Simon, known as the 
translator of an English work on medi- 
cine, and by other literary performances, 
puts on the apron and cooks for the 
family. He is assisted by M. Paul 
Rochette, formerly a professor of rhetoric. 
We have not been able to ascertain 
whether these gentlemen wear the regula- 
tion white jacket and cotton nightcap. 

“* The dish-washing department is 
managed with much care and precision 
by M. Léon Lalabort, formerly a barrister. 
He performed that duty (the dish-wash- 
ing duty, I mean) in a very distinguished 
manner during the first period of the 
Saint-Simonian retreat; from him the 
office passed into the hands of the Baron 
Gustave d’Eichthal, then to M. Lambert, 
a pupil of the Polytechnic School, then 
to the Baron Charles Duveyrier, and, 
finally, was confided to M. Reytouret, a 
young dandy well known in the fashion- 
able world, and a celebrated preacher of 
the Saint-Simonian doctrine. M. Rey- 
touret discharges his functions with per- 
fect grace and elegance, 

“* M. Barrault, formerly professor of 
the school of Serréze, and author of a 
comedy, employs himself in blacking the 
boots of the brethren ; he is aided in this 
task by M. Auguste Chevallier, once pro- 
fessor of sciences, and M. Dugent, an 
advocate of the Cour Royal. 

“ M. Bruneau, captain on the staff, 
superintends the linen and clothes, and 
the general arrangements and cleanliness 
of the house, 
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“ The rooms are frottés by M. M. Ri- 
gaud, M.D.; Holstein, son of a rich 
merchant; the Baron Charles Duvey- 
rier; Pouijat and Broot, formerly stu- 
dents; Charles Penuckére, a common 
man; and Michael Chevalier, formerly 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, engineer in 
the mines, and editor of the Globe news- 
paper. He also waits at table, in com- 
pany with Messrs. Holstein and Rigaud ; 
and it is his particular duty to serve the 
Pére Enfantin with whatever he may 
call for during his repasts. 

“ Tt is curious to see in this establish- 
ment several persons serving those who 
formerly were their servants. M. De. 
forge, formerly a butcher, has under his 
orders Messrs. Francoin and Bertrand, 
and is waited on by M. Holstein, in 
whose service he formerly was. 

“ M. Henry Fournel, formerly of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, takes care of the 
jardin; Raymond Bonheure, artist ; 
Roger, musician; Justus, painter; and 
Muschereau, designer, are bis aids in 
this office. M. D’Eicthal sweeps the 
courts and the streets ; M. Terson, an 
ex-Catholic priest, peels the vegetables, 
arranges the crockery, and lays the cloth ; 
M. Petit, son of a rich proprietor, takes 
care of the candlesticks of the establish- 
ment, to the number of forty, and looks 
to the removing of the slops. 

“M. Enfantin, the supreme father as 
he is called, works sometimes in the 
garden, and handles the spade and the 
shovel with extraordinary vigour. 

** The life of the Saint Simonians is 
very regular. The sound of the horn 
wakes them at five in the morning, and 
summons them likewise to their repasts, 
to their beds, and their different duties. 
At fixed hours, they sing in chorus, and 
perform gymnastic exercises; all their 
movements, when together, are executed 
with military precision.” 


M. Gisquet prefaces his second 
volume with a history of the much- 
dreaded police agents, whose num- 
bers and importance, in a country so 
“ impressionable,” have of course 
been much exaggerated. What is 
more curious is, that the police itself 
has been cheated by its secret agents ; 
having for a considerable time paid a 
couple of persons, who were supposed 
to have fifteen private friends in the 
metropolis supplying them with daily 
correspondence, which the agents 
copied out with their own hands, as 
the informers wished to guard the 
strictest incognito. Not only, it ap- 
pears, did those agents write the 
communications with their own hand, 
but actually invented them. M. 
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Gisquet had the honour of discover- 
ing this simple ruse, and of dismissing 
the ingenious persons who had prac- 
tised it so long and so successfully. 
As for the agens provocateurs, 
Gisquet vows that none such were 
employed during his administration. 
Probably not, under that title, and 
with that express calling ; a govern- 
ment would be base indeed that must 
have recourse to such horrible means 
of safety. But whoever has the mis- 
fortune to employ such persons may 
expect that, in their zeal, they may 
surpass their instructions; and the 
trials of the Lyons revolters esta- 
blished beyond a doubt the fact that 
such spies were present among the 
people, and inciting them actually to 
rebellion. 

Following our instructive revolu- 
tionary catalogue, we find that an 
abortive attempt at Republican in- 
surrection took place in May 1832; 
and that the Duchess of Berri landed 
from the Carlo Alberto in the same 
month, and begun her miserable 
campaign in La Vendée. The in- 
trigue of Deutz forms, of course, a 
part of the story; and though our 
author gives very few new facts con- 
cerning him, the tale is a curious and 
interesting one. We find, likewise, 
a number of letters from the nota- 
bilities of the party—a Swift, a Vol- 
taire could hardly make a better 
satire. ‘These honest supporters of 
legitimacy recommended an alliance 
with los negros, the Republicans, 
who were incited to act on many 
occasions by the Carlists ; and one of 
them, a favoured correspondent, ex- 
horts the party journals to a liberal 
use of /ying, as one of the best means 
of supporting the sacred cause. “ If 
you will but repeat a thing often 


enough,” says our chivalrous sage, 
“it is sure to be believed at last.” 


It was the time of the cholera, and 
the favourite lie that the government 
was poisoning the people was care- 
fully spread by the Carlists. Noble 
weapons, indeed, were these for a 
party to fight with ! 

In spite, however, of the excellence 
of the system, it failed, as the reader 
very well knows: Madame was 
caught, imprisoned, and wicked ru- 
mours began to be spread abroad. 
“ Madame se meurt, Madame est 
morte!” cried Monsieur D’Arlin- 


court, parodying Bossuet. “ They 
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are poisoning her!” shouted, with 
one voice, the indignant Carlist press. 
“Wo be to them who touch a hair 
of her head!” Madame, it is very 
well known, did not die; the wicked 
Orleans race did not poison her; on 
the contrary, and in spite of the 
printed protest of her supporters, the 
Count de Lucchesi Palli was made 
a happy father, and his illustrious 
wife was speedily permitted to join 
him. 

It is curious, however, to read what 
the Carlists believed and disbelieved 
in the excitement of the moment, to 
what monstrosities they were willing 
to take oath, what murder and trea- 
son they persisted in seeing in the 
conduct of the French king and his 
government. The volume before us 
contains a letter from poor old M. de 
Chateaubriand. He, M.de Fitzjames, 
and M. Hyde de Neuville, were 
arrested in consequence of some cor- 


respondence with the Duchess of 


Berri’s party, and the author of the 
Genius of Christianity wrote to his 
friend Bertin as follows :— 


“ What will they do with me; what 
will they do with the excellent, the cor- 
dial, the courageous, the honourable Hyde 
de Neuville ; 
dungeon and exile, begins once more to 
suffer in his old age the miseries which 
his fidelity brought upon him in his 
youth ? What will they do with my 
noble, loyal, brave, witty, and eloquent 
friend, the Duke of Fitzjames? What 
will they do with the last of the Stuarts 
defending the last of the Bourbons? 
Let them drag me from one irregular 
tribunal to another for tw enty years run- 
ning, they will never make me say that 
my name is not Francois Auguste de 
Chateaubriand. As for my person, I will 
give it up to them without a word; and 
tomy silence they may add, if they please, 
the lust silence.” 


Nothing less than death will satisfy 
our poet: death for himself, and 
dungeons for his friends. These dun- 
geons were three or four very com- 
fortable rooms at the Prefecture of 
Police, and the three worthy old 
Legitimist gentlemen were set free a 
few days after their capture. It 
must have been almost a disappoint- 
ment,—to one of them, at Icast we 
fancy,—a noble Quixotic old gentle- 
man, who would not have the slightest 
reluctance to be a martyr! 

The Republican insurrection, which 


who, always the victim of 
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finished at the Church of St. Merri, 
is next related; it is more terrible 
and more serious than the absurd 
Carlist intriguery ; and the volume 
closes with the attack upon the king 
in November 1832, when he went to 
open the Chambers. For this attack, 
a literary gentleman (who has lately 
caused some sensation in Paris by 
slapping the face of another literary 
gentleman) was tried and acquitted. 

The concluding volumes of M. 
Gisquet’s work contain many more 
curious details regarding the pro- 
ceedings of the Republican party. 
As for the Carlists, they appear no 
more, except on one occasion, in the 


revolt of Lyons, where, by the side of 


the red flag of the Society of the 
Rights of Man, some half-dozen sup- 
porters of the ancient order of things 
shewed the green flag of legitimacy, 
as if simply to indicate that their ill- 
will existed still. Inthe same strange 
companionship, and mingling in the 
plots of the Republic, we find a 
Jesuit, who is instructed to proceed 
on a particular day to a particular 
confessional, in a church at Munich, 
there to receive instructions, money, 
a passport, and a false name, and to 
visit certain houses which are men- 
tioned in his orders. ‘This worthy, 
in company with an English officer, 
and admirer of the rights of man, 
and with a number of Polish re- 
fugees, and other foreigners, was ex- 
pelled the country of France in 
1833 and 1834. 

The police prefect now gives an 
account of the trial of one of the sons 
of Louis XVI, so many of whom 
escaped from the tower in the ‘Tem- 
ple. This man was not the inoffensive 
and pious individual on whose me- 
moirs we commented some time ago 
in this periodical, but a notorious 
swindler and impostor, who had, 
moreover, allied himself with the 

{epublicans for the purpose of gain- 
ing his ends. What a lesson, by the 
way, might these facts afford to the 
hot-headed partisans of the Republic, 
if they chose to profit by it! Every 
party pushes forward these un- 
lucky citizens into the fire, to take 
advantage of their courage. The 
Republicans made the revolution of 
July, and fought for the cause of the 
middle classes. Ifthe Carlists have 
a plot in hand, quick the Re- 
publicans are set in motion. Ifa new 
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Louis XVII. has a mind to the 
crown, he has the same recourse to 
Republican valour ; if a would-be 
emperor proposes to march to Paris, 
he relies upon the aid of the faithful 
followers of the Republic, and pro- 
mises them equality and freedom. 

The constitution of the Society of 
the Rights of Man, and the strength 
and extent ofthe Society, are not un- 
worthy of remark, as shewing pretty 
well the chance of the Republican 
party in its best days, that is, before 
the Chambers had put such societies 
down, and when the recollections of 
their July triumphs still kept them on 
thealert. Among the documents given 
by M. Gisquet will be found a long 
confidential letter from Carrel, who 
makes painful reflections regarding 
the miserable scum of ruffians with 
whom he was bound to fraternise. 
Marat and Robespierre were the 
gods of these men; they inculcated 
the sublime duty of king-killing ; 
they declared openly their intention 
of murdering the bourgeoisie who 
had stolen the patriot property, and 
of making of the riches of the world 
a more equal distribution. As for 
their leaders, already before the re- 
volt had begun, they characterised 
them as Girondins, aristocrats —men 
who must suffer along with the rest : 
by these people Cavaignac was con- 
demned to die, and Carrel, one night 
in prison, was almost elevated to the 
lanterne, for refusing to illuminate 
on the anniversary of Louis XVI.’s 
execution! Orderly Republicanism 
was just as far from their wish as 
Henryquingquism (to borrow our 
neighbour’s word), or Imperialism ; 
nor could Carrel have had a whit 
more sympathy with these ruffians of 
the pike than had the most précieuse 
Marquise, or dandyfied conspirator of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. With 
such allies, however, did one and the 
other try to work their plans out, 
and the end of'them has been worthy 
of the means they employed. 

A movement, of the success of 
which strong hopes were entertained, 
was prepared for the fétes of July 
1833. Some part of the National 
Guard held Republican opinions, and 
into the companies of several ofticers 
known for their liberalism a number 
of active men from the societies was 
introduced. ‘The men of the Droits 
de Homme were ordered to hold 
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themselves in readiness, and to be 
provided with muskets and ammuni- 
tion ; from the ever-turbulent schools 
numbers of combatants were ex- 
pected ; and the young men of the 
cole Polytechnique were not to be 
behindhand. During the three days 
the Droits de ’Llomme declared that 
it would be en permanence; procla- 
mations were distributed among the 
troops of the line, promising them 
glory, war, generals of five-and- 
twenty, and a war @ la Napoleon. 
* Soldiers,” said the proclamation, 
“the terrible ery Aux Armes! the 
Marseillaise! the Chant du Départ! 
shall once more resound throughout 
I‘rance. We have all the same in- 
terests to defend, the same enemies to 
combat, and will you remain inactive? 
or will your swords drink of the 
blood of your relatives and friends ? 
No, soldiers, no! you will unite 
yourselves to us,—all labourers, all 
poor, all wretched, like you!” What 
a spell there seems to be in these 
words “ Aux Armes!” and “ Mar- 
sellaise!” But a few weeks since the 
press of M. Thiers was inflaming the 
people by the very same war-cry, 
and the “ Grande ombre de Napoleon” 
was invoked then as by the Repub- 
licans of 1833. 

Aware of this formidable revolt in 
preparation, M. Gisquet and his peo- 
ple did all in their power to stop it. 
The chiefs were pounced upon, and 
arried off to prison. Polytechnique 
scholars were seized in the act of 
casting balls; other conspirators 
were caught as they were preparing 
proclamations; several had made 
their wills; and one man is men- 
tioned by Gisquet who commanded 
his wife, in the event of his death in 
the coming battle, to fling his two 
children into the Seine, as he did not 
wish that any should live under a 
tyranny. In the history of these con- 
spiracies, one continually mects with 
such hideous specimens of strange 
savage burlesque. ‘The consequence 
of the activity of the police was, that 
the revolt was crushed for the mo- 
ment; the Committee of the Rights 
of Man issuing the following procla- 
mation :— 


“ Citizens, it was our duty to be on 
the watch, and we were on the watch. 
We wished to know if the juste-miliew 
would have the audacity to brave us; 
they did not dare to do so, the cowards ! 
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They knew too well that we were there, 
generous and brave, ready to answer 
them energetically, ready to be buried 
under the barricades, or issue forth 
conquerors from the bloody combat, 
which shall soon be decided in our 
favour. Citizens, none of us were ab- 
sent,.—it is well. We see by it that a 
noble energy animates you,—that you 
long to have done with the impure race 
which has cannonaded you so often, 
which will continue to do so until the 
moment when it falls lifeless at your 
feet, Hail, citizens! Courage and per- 
severance. The committee enjoins you, 
when you withdraw, to make no de- 
monstration. Be sure that your com- 
mittee will always direct you well, and 
will be ready to strike with you when 
the favourable occasion shall present 
itself.” 


Surely, among no other people in 
the world would such miserable 
braggadocio, rant, and unreason, be 
written or received. The patriots of 
citizen Vincent and the readers of 
the Northern Star could never be 
moved by such fustian. Nous éions 
la, mais le juste milieu n’osoit pas nous 
braver, le lache! The fact being, 
that some two hundred thousand men 
were under arms, who were cowards 
because they did not brave the five 
thousand Republicans. A manu- 
script copy of the above proclama- 
tion was found at the lodging of 
Barbes. 

Besides the association of the 
Droits de (Homme, there were se- 
veral other societies of which M. 
Gisquet mentions the existence. The 
society Aide-Toi, founded under the 
Restoration, and continued after- 
wards for the propagation of Re- 
publican doctrines,—a society for in- 
structing the people, Republicanism 
being the base of the instruction 
which some 4000 workmen received, 
—a society for the defence of the 
press, and for the relief of all men of 
letters imprisoned for Republican 
doctrines. Our author gives a curious 
letter from Marrast, editor of the 
Tribune, to the society, begging for 
bills to the amount of 10,000 francs, 
if the society could not furnish the 
sum in ready money. He also asks 
for an allowance of 600 francs month- 
ly, to pay half the expenses of editor- 
ship,—the Tribune having been much 
impoverished by the fines which 
government had inflicted on it. Si- 
milar demands were made for the 
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journal Za Révolution, the Charivari, 
the Corsair, the Caricature; but the 
society was not rich enough to dis- 
charge all the fines imposed on its 
champions ; and the secretary in one 
letter regrets that he can only send 
a small sum of cash, and that the 
demand cannot be acquitted in sym- 
pathy! We then hear ofa society of 
Republican propaganda, which, in 
the discharge of its patriotic duties, 
encouraged workmen to strike, and 
left them to starve. M. Gisquet’s 
account of these societies finishes, as 
indeed do most of his chapters, with 
the ominous words, “ On such a day, 
my agents surrounded such a house, 
and operated an arrest,” and very 
soon the society was no more. 

The Droits de Homme was con- 
stituted in a very regular manner, 
and had established in the provinces 
three hundred corresponding socie- 
ties ready to act with it. “The com- 
mittee wishes to organise the socie- 
ty,” writes Citizen Tardif-Giroux, 
“throughout France, and make it 
march as one man.” “On theglorious 
day,” writes the same patriot, “ when 
Rodde sold his journal, the Bon 
Sens, publicly in the Place de la 
Bourse, the (Republican) spark was 
about to inflame all Paris, if the 
traitors who provoked it had not 
been cowards. The corporation of 
printers, stone-cutters, and carpen- 
ters, were in the neighbourhood ; the 
square of the Bourse and the adja- 
cent streets were filled with citizens ; 
very few women were visible; be- 
hind the coulisses the sections held 
themselves in permanence, and ready 
to assist. The committee was in the 
Place de la Bourse,—it had its eye 
on all that passed, and its commissa- 
ries went to and fro among the sec- 
tions, and brought information. 
Every body is filled with hope; we 
contemplate with delight the speedy 
fall of the tyrants, and the speedy 
arrival of the Republic.” 

To aid in bringing about this de- 
sirable consummation, Kersosie, one 
of the committee of the Droits de 
I’'Homme, founded anew society called 
the Société d’Action. He was to have 
the sole command of this band, but 
was to submit his authority to that 
of the committee of the Rights of 
Man. Kersosie’s society was very 
artfully and cleverly formed ; there 
were no writings among them what- 
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ever; the meeting-place of the band 
was the public street, where from 
time to time their leader reviewed 
them. He gave his orders to his 
quinturions, who sent them to the 
decurions, who despatched them to 
the centurions, who communicated 
with the rank and file, called éclair- 
eurs. ‘These were enjoined to meet 
at given spots; and the chief, com- 
municating with his officers was thus 
enabled very soon to know how many 
of his men were present, and to di- 
rect them as he chose. “ In spite, 
however, of the extreme care which 
Kersosie took in selecting his officers, 
some of them,” writes M. Gisquet, 
“ were soon at my disposition. During 
the troubles of February, I seized 
upon thirty of his principal auxilia- 
ries, and a day seldom passed after- 
wards but I had some of them under 
lock and key.” Further to protect 
itself, the government published its 
laws against associations ; indeed, it 
was time to do so, and, after more or 
less resistance, the then existing so- 
cieties were abolished. 

The revolt at Lyons in April 1834 
—that which ended in the unhappy 
massacre of the Rue ‘Transnouain, 
—the troubles at Saint Etienne, Cha- 
lons, and Arbois—the military con- 
spiracy at Luneville, are next touched 
upon by M. Gisquet. At Paris, the 
seizure of the redoubtable Kersosie, 
adroitly effected by the police pre- 
fect’s agents, disarranged the plans of 
the conspirators ; and we hear of him 
soon afterwards as going, without 
any guardianship of gendarmes or 
police, to his prison at Brest. 

The fourth volume contains ac- 
counts of Fieschi and his companions ; 
and the author argues that the Re- 
publicans were cognisant of the at- 
tempt to be made on the king's life, 
and had prepared measures accord- 
ingly. One Republican writer gives 
it as his opinion, that the journals of 
the party should justify the attempt, 
nay, declare it to be the first duty of a 
patriot to kill tyrants; and not less 
curious is a letter from a miserable 
scamp concerned in the affair, a lad 
called Boireau, who writes to say 
what is the duty of ux Botreau, and 
how he would ever be faithful to his 
friends. 

We next have Alibaud’s trial, and 
some chapters on private police fol- 
low; but one branch of the subject 
treated on by M. Gisquet is much 
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more fully discussed in Parent-du 
Chatelet’s strange work ; another is 
more amusingly and completely de- 
scribed in the authentic memoirs of 
Monsieur Vidoeq. The ex-prefect’s 
book is chiefly useful, as giving a 
resumé of the revolutionary histor 

of the first part of Louis-Philippe’s 
reign. It is at least fair to say, that 
no party has ever been treated with 
so much merciful forbearance as have 
these mad Republicans by the existing 
French government ; nor do the pa- 
triots hesitate to declare, that they 
would make a very different use of 
the power if they had it. Fierce 
and frantic as the party has been, it 
has been curiously imal and erying 
out as it does against aristocrats, and 
the tyrants who at present have 
sway, would itself put an infinitely 
smaller minority into power. The 
object of their hatred, the National 
Guard, musters at least some million 
of bayonets, while the patriots could 
scarcely bring ten thousand into the 
field. On the other hand, the mi- 
nority are much more willing to use 
their guns than the majority. ‘They 
shouted for the death of the minis- 
ters of Charles X.; whereas, no one, 
when they were in a similar condi- 
tion, pressed for a like punishment 
against them. We have heard a 
thousand times of the massacre of 
the Rue Trausnouain; but who 
speaks of the murders at the barri- 
cades, the useless murder perpetrated 
with long forethought, and in cold 
blood? All the faults of the French 
government have been exaggerated ; 
but the efforts of these romantic, 
suffering Republicans passed over in 
silence or in pity. M. Gisquet has 
been at the pains of gathering to- 
gether a number of documents, which 
give a very good notion of their his- 
tory; nor, perhaps, could the French 
government do better than publish 
a similar account, shewing, under 
the patriots’ own signatures, their 
opinions of the sanctity of murder, 
the propriety of insurrection, the 
right of robbery,—upon all which 
points they have not only spoken, 
but acted. Such a book containing 


the facts, and certain very simple ar- 
guments to be drawn from them, 
might be the means of keeping many 
a wavering prolétaire at his work- 
shop, and of damping the Republican 
ardour of the young patriots of the 
schools, 
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THE TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 


On a former occasion we intimated 
that the opinions advanced in the 
Tracts for the Times, so far as they 
were peculiar or different from those 
held by the reformers, and generally 
maintained in the Anglican Church, 
were identical with those of the Non- 
jurors who quitted the church sub- 
sequent to the revolution in 1688. 
On that occasion, however, the points 
of agreement between the writers of 
the Tracts and the Nonjurors were 
only alluded to, as our object was 
merely to shew that, by admitting 
Ilickes, Collier, and Wagstaffe, to be 
bishops, the writers had done their 
utmost to involve our consecrations 
and ordinations in doubt; since, as 
we clearly proved, one of the two 
lines of succession must necessarily 
have been in a state of schism. 
Our object at present is very simple. 
We purpose to shew, that the ten- 
dency of the views now advocated by 
the writers of the Tracts must be the 
same as that of the views entertained 
by the Nonjurors. If this point 
should be established, the inevitable 
conclusion must be, that the results 
must be the same. In the case of the 
Nonjurors there was a tendency to 
introduce several of the errors of 
Popery—errors that had been re- 
pudiated by the reformers ; in short, 
to approximate as nearly as possible 
to the Church of Rome. And the 
writers of the ‘Tracts advocate the 
very same views; so much so, that 
they cannot be regarded as new, but 
merely as a revival of those of the 
Nonjurors. The writers of the Tracts, 
indeed, state that they do not call for 
alterations in the liturgy, or for the 
introduction of those practices of 
which they have expressed their ap- 
proval. ‘They are content for the 
present to remain “ in chains,” know- 
ing that any such changes would 
produce a schism in the church. But 
we find that the Nonjurors never 
talked of changes in the services 
prior to the Revolution. Their opi- 
nions on the matters in question were 
probably the same both before and 
subsequent to that event; but the 
opportunity had not arrived for 
adopting the practices to which we 
refer, and of which we shall pre- 


sently speak, and which were the 
very same with those that are re- 
commended by the writers of the 
Tracts as having been derived from 
the primitive church. When, how- 
ever, the schism was actually made 
in 1689 and 1690; when the Non- 
jurors quitted the Anglican Church, 
and set up a separate communion, 
consecrating their own bishops, and 
ordaining their own priests, in con- 
travention of the canons of the uni- 
versal church, which did not admit 
of the validity of any acts performed 
in sees canonically full,—then the 
very men who had avowed their 
satisfaction with the state of things 
as settled at the Reformation, and 
who, though they sometimes talked 
of certain so-called primitive prac- 
tices, declared that they never wished 
to introduce them, actually departed 
from the doctrines and usages of the 
Anglican Church ; and so framed 
their services, that all the obnoxious 
rites were embodied in the various 
forms used in their public or private 
assemblies. 

Now we argue that the very same 
results, notwithstanding their avowal 
that they would not introduce changes, 
must necessarily follow in the case of 
the writers of the Tracts, should any 
circumstances arise to lead them to 
set up a separate communion. It is 
clear that their views are identical 
with those of the Nonjurors. Every 
practice introduced by the latter is 
advocated by the former. And we 
cannot but express our conviction, 
that the writers of these Tracts would 
pursue a more honest course were 
they to quit the pale of the Anglican 
Church altogether. 

We can prove that the practices, 
of which we shall shortly speak, are 
not, as is alleged, derived from the 
early church, but from a period sub- 
sequent to the apostolic age. But we 
may remark, that the question at 
issue is not what were the opinions 
of the early church, but what are the 
views of the Church of England— 
not whether such and such practices 
were in use at any particular period, 
but whether they were retained by 
our reformers. ‘Three centuries ago 
the Anglican Church was reformed 
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from the corruptions of Popery. 
The articles were drawn up; the 
liturgy was compiled; the homilies 
were set forth; and from that time 
to the present every clergyman has 
solemnly declared his approbation of 
the course then pursued, as well as 
his approbation of the settlement 
then made. Can it, then, be com- 
petent for any body of men to avow 
their dissatisfaction with that settle- 
ment, or to advance opinions which 
were intended to be repudiated by 


the reformers and the Anglican 
Church? Or can the individuals 


in question consistently remain in a 
church from some of whose doctrines 
they dissent—a church in bondage, as 
they are pleased to express them- 
selves? In our opinion, this is the 
question, and not what were the 
particular practices of the church at 
any former period. Rites and cere- 
monies are declared by the Church 
of England to be matters of indiffer- 
ence—things to be changed and al- 
tered as the church may deem expe- 
dient ; but it cannot be competent for 
any man to complain because certain 
practices which he approves have 
been rejected. In such a case, the 
honest and honourable course would 
he retirement. At the Reformation, 
the church exercised the power which 
she always possessed ; and she re- 
jected the practices for which the 
writers of the Tracts contend. ‘They 
express their dissatisfaction, and yet 
contend that they can continue with- 
in her pale, hoping for better times. 
We, on the contrary, contend that, 
on every principle of justice and ho- 
nour, they are bound to quit the 
communion of a church so defective, 
as in their estimation our own church 
must of necessity be. They contend 
that they are not bound to put the 
construction upon the articles which 
were put upon them by their framers, 
and which alone can be regarded as the 
construction of the Anglican Church. 
We, on the other hand, allege that 
to put any other construction upon 
them is dishonest. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be said respecting the coin- 
cidence in view between the writers 
of the Tracts and the early church 
(a point, however, which we deny), 
we contend that the peculiar doc- 
trines and practices advanced and 
recommended by the Tracts are not 
the doctrines and practices of the 
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Anglican Church. And we contend, 
further, that the admissions of the 
writers, such as the church being in 
bondage, or in chains, and others of a 
similar kind, prove that such is the 
real view of the writers themselves. 

We proceed, however, to point out 
the coincidence in view, not between 
these writers and the early church, 
but between them and the Nonjurors 
subsequent to the revolution in 1688. 
When our readers have considered 
the evidence which we are now about 
to adduce, they will, we feel assured, 
concur in opinion with us, that the 
writers of the Tracts will sooner or 
later proceed, if they are honest men, 
to a separation from the Anglican 
Church ; unless, indeed, they should 
be led to renounce what we cannot 
but consider as dangerous crrors. 
Separation must be the result, if such 
views are persisted in. It was so in 
the case of the Nonjurors: it must 
be so again. Some circumstances will 
sooner or later arise, which will oper- 
ate as the proximate cause, and a se- 
paration will ensue ; when, as in the 
former case, all the practices, now so 
much lauded in the Tracts, will be 
introduced into their worship, and 
England’ will again witness the un- 
seemly spectacle of two opposite com- 
munions, each contending that it is 
the true church, while in every dio- 
cese, and perhaps in every large town, 
altar will be set up against altar. 

Let it be borne in mind that the 
men who, subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion, introduced various changes into 
their worship, expressed themselves 
satisfied, before that event, with the 
worship of the Anglican Church ; 
and let it be also remembered, that 
the writers of the Tracts allege that 
they do not wish to introduce the 
usages of which they are so ena- 
moured, though they express their 
sorrow at their rejection by the 
reformers. 

Into the history of the nonjuring 
separation we entered, though very 
briefly, in a former number, and, 
therefore, we need not again repeat 
it. The peculiar views of those mis- 
taken, though we fully admit sincere 
men, are the points to which we 
would direct the attention of our 
readers. And here let it be observed, 
that we would not implicate all the 
men who refused to take the oaths 
to William and Mary in the prin- 
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ciples and practices which we are 
about to specify. By no means. 
Sancroft and his episcopal brethren, 
as far as their opinions can be ascer- 
tained, did not adopt them. They 
could not take the oaths to the new 
sovereigns; but they were satisfied 
with the doctrines and practices of 
the church. When, therefore, we 
speak of the erroneous views of the 
Nonjurors, we do not include San- 
croft and the deprived bishops in 
that charge—nor Nelson, nor Dod- 
well, and others, who, after some few 
years, saw their error, and returned 
to the Church of England ; but we 
allude to men of a different stamp, 
as Hlickes, Collier, Wagstaffe, and 
their followers—men who acted in 
opposition to the recorded and ex- 
pressed views of the deprived pre- 
lates, whose consciences, while they 
did not permit them to take the 
oaths, would not allow them to sanc- 
tion a separation after the death or 
submission of the last of their body. 
Thus, when Bishop Kenn waved his 
claims as Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and ceded them to his successor, 
Nelson, Dodwell, and others, returned 
to the communion of the church, 
affirming that it was not lawful to 
continue the schism. Others, how- 
ever, persisted in their course ; and 
these were the men by whom the 
novel practices were introduced. It 
was necessary to enter upon this ex- 
planation, lest it should have been 
supposed that Sancroft and the de- 
prived bishops, Nelson, Dodwell, and 
others of the same mind, were in- 
volved in our censure. 

In the year 1746, certain liturgical 
forms were published, or rather 
printed, for use in the nonjuring 
congregations. A copy of these 
forms is now on our table; and we 
shall proceed to make certain ex- 
tracts in support of our allega- 
tions. 

The first form bears the following 
title—“ The Form of admitting a 
Convert into the Communion of the 
Church.” That these forms are 
known to very few individuals com- 
paratively, we are fully convinced ; 
and, therefore, we cannot but think 
that we are doing a service to the 
public in submitting them to their 
notice. After several prayers, and 
certain exhortations to the convert, 
the priest is directed to put a series 
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of questions, among which are the 
following, with their answers :— 


“Q. Art thou heartily sorry that thou 
hast erred from the truth, and not fol- 
lowed the right way, prescribed by our 
blessed Saviour, and received by the 
apostles from the Holy Catholic Church ? 

A. Lam heartily sorry, and hope for 
mercy through Jesus Christ. 

Q. Dost thou desire to be admitted 
into this branch of the Catholic Church 
militant in England, which hath reformed 
all the errors, corruptions, and defects, 
that have been introduced into the mo- 
dern churches of Christendom, whether 
of Rome, England, or others ? 

A, This I earnestly desire. 

Q. Art thou then willing to embrace all 
the doctrines and practices of the Catho- 
lic Church, which are taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, or delivered in the tradition 
of the ancient and universal church ? 

A. 1 am willing to embrace them all.” 


After some further questions, and 
certain prayers and addresses, we meet 
with the following rubrical direction : 

“* Then shall the priest anoint the convert 


with the holy chrism, or ointment, appointed 
to be used at confirmation.” 


At the commencement of the form 
there is also a rubrical direction, in 
reference to the foregoing, couched in 
these words :-— 

“ Note, also, that if the convert was never 
confirmed, the anointing with holy chrism, 
together with the words appointed to be said 
at that time, and the prayer next following, 
must be omitted, and the convert must be 
confirmed as soon as conveniently may be.’”’ 


In one of the prayers appointed to 
be used after the anointing, we meet 
with the following clause, in reference 
to the convert, who is supposed, be it 
observed, to come over from the 
Church of England as then by law 
established :-— 

“ Do thou now look down upon this 
thy servant, and grant that he may be 
admitted into full communion with thee, 
by being united with this branch of thy 
holy church, which administereth all the 
ordinances of thy Christ in their evan- 
gelical perfection.” 


There are many other passages in 
the prayers, appointed to be used on 
the occasion, of a similar import ; 
passages in which the Church of 
England is denounced as in error, 
and as unsound in the faith. It will 
be seen that there is a singular coin- 
cidence between the views entertained 
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by the Nonjurors and those held by 
the writers of the Tracts. But we 
must allude to two other forms, 
which were prepared and printed at 
the same time. The second in the 
list has this title :—* A Litany for 
the use of those who mourn for the 
Iniquities of the present Times, and 
tremble at the prospect of impending 
Judgments; together with Prayers 
in behalf of the Catholic Church, and 
particularly of that part of it belong- 
ing to these Kingdoms.” This litany 
consists of many petitions from our 
own liturgy, together with several 
new ones, expressive of the peculiar 
opinions of the Nonjurors. Among 
the petitions are the following :— 

“ That the true primitive government, 
worship, and discipline of Christ’s church, 
may be restored in these nations, to the 
healing of our breaches, and the advance- 
ment of thy glory. 

“ We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

“That thou wouldst be pleased to 
convert all who have erred from the 
truth, and have not followed the right 
way prescribed by our blessed Saviour, 
and received from the apostles by the 
Holy Catholic Church. 

“ We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

‘“* That it may please thee to illuminate 
all bishops, priests, and deacons, with 
true knowledge and understanding of thy 
word ; and to give them grace to reform 
all the errors, corruptions, and defects, 
that have been introduced into the mo- 
dern churches of Christendom. 

“ We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

* That thou wouldst be pleased to in- 
spire the clergy of these nations with a 
steadfast resolution to embrace all the 
doctrines and practices of the Catholic 
Church, which are taught in the Holy 
Scriptures, or delivered by the tradition 
of the ancient and universal church. 

“We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord.” 


The practices, to which allusion is 
so frequently made in these forms, 
are just those for which the writers 
of the Tracts plead, and which they 
ground on what they call the tradi- 
tion of the church. ‘The fact is most 
remarkable. All the opinions pro- 
pagated in the Tracts were also pro- 
mulged by the later Nonjurors. The 
writers of the Tracts disavow any 
intention or desire of altering the 
liturgy, while at the same time 
they acknowledge their preference for 
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King Edward's First Book, and that 
they are not pleased with many of 
the changes subsequently introduced. 
So the Nonjurors preferred the First 
Book to the Second, and for the very 
reasons assigned in the ‘Tracts. Nay, 
as soon as the deprived bishops were 
all deceased, the individuals who con- 
tinued the schism proceeded to alter 
the liturgy, and to arrange and frame 
the forms from which we have quoted. 
It is well known that prayers for the 
dead were approved by the Nonjurors. 
Thus, in the collection to which we 
have alluded, there is one bearing a 
most singular title, at least for a Pro- 
testant book, namely, “ Prayers to be 
used upon the Death of the Members 
of the Church, as soon after their 
departure as conveniently may be: 
and to be said by a Clergyman, if to 
be had ; but if not, by any one of the 
Faithful.” Some of the prayers, too, 
are in perfect keeping with the title : 
they are appointed to be offered up 
for the departed. A few extracts will 
sufficiently describe their character : 
“We commend unto thee, O Lord, the 
soul of this thy servant, that he, being 
dead to the world, may live unto thee : 
and whatever sins, through human frailty, 
he hath committed, do thou blot out and 
wipe away by thy merciful pardon, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 
“ O God, who art good and the lover 
of mankind, do thou now receive the soul 
of this thy servant. Mercifully overlook 
and pardon whatever sin he hath com. 
mitted, whether in thought, word, or deed. 
Suffer not any evil spirit to have power 
over him, or to hurt him; but send thy 
benevolent holy angels to him, to conduct 
him into the mansions of the just, the 
region of light, which is free from the 
storms and tempests of this world, where 
the souls of the righteous converse toge- 
ther in a joyful expectation of their future 
reward ; and at the last great day raise 
him again, not to condemnation, but to 
justification. Grant him a good and mer. 
ciful trial at the tremendous judgment of 
thy Christ, and crown him with everlast- 
ing happiness in the kingdom of thy glory. 
Finally, O Lord, accept of our charitable 
prayers for this our brother ; make us 
who are yet alive perfect in every good 
word and work ; give us a Christian end 
without sin; and be gracious and merci- 
ful unto us, for the sake of thy Christ.” 


Appended to these forms is a par- 
ticular office, to be used in private 
by those who are unable to attend 
public worship. Its title bespeaks its 
character :—“ An Office for the use 
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of those who, by unavoidable neces- 
sity, are depriv ed of the 
joining in Offering the Sacrifice, and 
of receiving the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist.” In this office, also, 
prayers for the dead are included. 
Thus the individual who uses it is 
taught to say :— 


** Remember, O Lord, thou God of 
spirits and of all flesh, the souls of all 
who are departed in the faith of Christ 
(especially ). Grant them perpetual 
rest and peace in the region of the living ; 
in the bosoms of the holy fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, whence sorrow, grief, 
and lamentation, are banished away ; 
where the light of thy countenance 
visiteth and shineth continually : and 
vouchsafe to bring them to thy heavenly 
kingdom.” 





It will be seen that prayers for the 
dead form a very prominent feature 
in those particular forms which were 
set forth by the Nonjurors; and it is 
a fact that prayers for the dead are 
defended by the authors of the 
Tracts.’ 

In the office from which the pre- 
ceding extract is taken, there is a 
clause containing a petition of another 
kind, which clearly establishes the 
coincidence in view between the Non- 
jurors and the writers of the Tracts. 
It relates to the eucharistic sacrifice, 
and is as follows :— 


* Remember also, O Lord, those who 
have this day offered their oblations at 
thy holy altar, and for whom or for what 
ends every one hath offered; and in a 
most especial manner | pray thee to re- 
member my unworthiness, and to accept 
of the great Christian sacrifice offered to 
thee this day in behalf of me, who ona 
just cause am unhappily absent from it.’ 


From these extracts, it will appear 
that the views entertained by the 
Nonjurors were almost identical with 
the doctrines ional on these sub- 
jects in the Tracts. It may be asked, 
Why are these matters of a bygone 
day now revived in a public journal ? 
Or why should they not be permitted 
to remain in that oblivion to which 
they appear to have been consigned ? 
We reply, that the writers of the 
Tr: acts themselves _ are the cause of 
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this revival. These gentlemen have 
styled some of the nonjuring priests 
bishops; they have publicly recom- 
mended their works to the attention 
of their readers ; and therefore they 
cannot complain if the history and 
character ot the men, and their pro- 
ceedings, are studied and canvassed 
by those who are competent for the 
task. We reply, further, that the 
principles of the Tracts have the 
same tendency with those of the 
Nonjurors ; and we argue that the 
same results may be expected to 
ensue. When the Nonjurors quitted 
the Anglican Church, and erected 
their separate communions, they held 
doctrines on the questions respecting 
prayers for the dead, the eucharistic 
sacrifice, the holy chrism, and certain 
other points, exactly in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Tracts on 
the same subjects. At the outset, 
indeed, or when they first quitted 
the church, they merely expressed a 
preference for ‘the first liturgy of 
King Edward ; in short, they spoke 
of it nearly in the terms now used by 
the writers of the Tracts. At that 
time they probably did not contem- 
plate such a departure from the 
views and practices of the church, 
as settled by the reformers in the 
Second Book of King Edward ; but 
within a few years they actually pro- 
ceeded to carry their project into 
execution, and all the obnoxious 
practices were introduced in their 
public assemblies. At the present 
moment the Tractarians, notwith- 
standing their avowed preference for 
King Edward's First Book, assert 
that they do not wish to endanger 
the peace of the church by intro- 
ducing the practices in question. So 
said the Nonjurors. Nay, they pro- 
ceeded in their course of separate 
worship for years before they em- 
bodied the obnoxious ceremonies in 
their various services. At length, 
however, the thing was done ; though, 
as in the case of the Tractarians, they 
repudiated the notion of any change 
in the public services. And can it be 
imagined that the same principles will 
not issue in the same consequences ? 
or that the men who have a preference 


The Tractarians 3 allege that the prayers for the dead, for which they plead, have 


no connexion whatever with the Romish doctrine of purgatory. 


This we admit. 


We allow that there is no necessary connexion. But it is a well- known historical fact, 
that the doctrine of the Romish purgatory had its origin in the practice of praying for 


the dead. 
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for certain ceremonies will be satisfied 
until they have introduced them ? 
We, for our part, must contend, that 
if the Tractarians are sincere in their 
belief that the practices in question 
were truly primitive practices, they 
are acting an inconsistent part in not 
using their utmost efforts to embody 
them in the formularies of the 
church. 

A brief sketch of the history of the 
adoption of the practices, to which we 
refer, may probably reflect some light 
on the subject now under discussion, 
The nonjuring schism commenced, 
as is well known, on the deprivation 
of Sancroft and his brethren for re- 
fusing to take the oaths to King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary: but many 
years did not elapse before divisions 
arose among the separatists them- 
selves relative to the use of cere- 
monies, which had been enjoined in 
King Edward's first liturgy, but 
omitted in the second. In short, a 
new schism sprang up among those 
who had quitted the national church. 
Somewhere about the year 1716, some 
of the Nonjurors had a conversation 
respecting the First Book, on which 
occasion certain hints were thrown 
out on the propriety of reviewing it 
for public use in their congregations. 
This conversation led to others ; and 
many persons at length advocated its 
restoration. The parties at length 
held a formal discussion on the sub- 
ject. A chairman was chosen, who 
was to undertake the office of sum- 
moning the members to subsequent 
meetings ; but nothing was concluded. 
At a second meeting, a paper, drawn 
up in the form of a petition, and con- 
taining the disputed points, was read 
by one of the party, having been pre- 
viously signed by several who advo- 
cated the restoration of the First Book. 
Those who opposed the alterations 
were not aware that such a paper 
would be presented. The matter, 
however, was put to the vote, and 
the alterations were rejected by a 
considerable majority, who resolved 
that not an iota or tittle of the office 
in the Common Prayer-book should 
be altered. It was then moved by one 
of the party, that every person should 
be left at liberty to use either the 
Book of Common Prayer, as we now 
have it, or the First Book of King 
Edward; but the proposal was re- 
jected, on the ground that it must 
VOL, XXII, NO, CXXXVUL 
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necessarily lead to confusions. The 
points in dispute were these :—First, 
mixing water with the wine at the 
sacrament ; secondly, prayers for the 
dead ; thirdly, a prayer for the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
sacramental elements ; fourthly, the 
oblatory prayer, as it was usually de- 
signated. ‘These things were retained 
in the first liturgy of Edward VL. ; 
and a party of the Nonjurors advo- 
cated their restoration. After the 
meetings in 1716, it was rumoured 
that every person was to follow his 
own inclination, though it had been 
decided that the present liturgy 
should be strictly followed. From 
this time there was a new schism ; 
and after some ineffectual attempts 
at negotiation, the advocates for the 
restoration of the disputed practices 
prepared an instrument, in which it 
was declared that, in their opinion, 
it was necessary to adopt the prac- 
tices in question, as primitive and 
catholic usages. ‘This transaction oc- 
curred in 1717; after which time 
several of the Nonjurors refused to 
communicate in conformity with our 
present liturgy, issuing, at the same 
time, injunctions for the necessary 
alterations. 

With the above alterations were 
joined certain other practices, which 
bear a striking affinity to some of 
those which have been adopted by 
the Tractarians; such as standing 
before instead of at the north side of 
the communion-table, the styling the 
Virgin Mary ever Virgin, imposition 
of hands on the sacramental elements, 
the rejection of the Ten Command- 
ments from the communion-service, 
and the use of the chrism in con- 


firmation. It appears that when 
such men as Nelson and Dodwell 


returned to the Anglican Church, 
most of the Nonjurors adopted the 
changes to which we have now re- 
ferred, and thus departed entirely 
from the principles and practices of 
the reformers. The Nonjurors also 
published a new office for the com- 
munion. Will the Tractarians, after 
their acknowledged preference for the 
first liturgy of King Edward, allege 
that they do not prefer that service 
to the office in the Book of Common 
Prayer? After such admissions as 
have been made in the ‘Tracts, we 
cannot conceive that these gentlemen 
would not most gladly make the ex- 
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change. In that new office the Ten 
Commandments were omitted by its 
author, Mr. Collier, on the ground 
that they were not received “in the 
communion-ofiice by our first English 
reformation,” and that “ the practice 
was altogether modern and unprece- 
dented.” It is true that the Com- 
mandments were not recited in the 
first communion-office : but that ser- 
vice was only intended to be used 
until another could be prepared ; and 
in the Second Book the omission 
was supplied. Collier, however, ven- 
tured to omit them; but he added 


—or, as he alleged, restored—the 
mixture of water with the wine, 


prayers for the dead, the oblatory 
prayers, and other kindred practices. 
in the Office of the Visitation of the 
Sick, also, several alterations were 
made. By a rubrical direction, the 
priest was “ to take some sweet oil 
of olives, and putting it into a decent 
vessel, to stand and consecrate it,” 
according to the following form :— 


“O Almighty Lord God, who hath 
taught us by thine holy apostle, St. James, 
to anoint the sick with oil, that they may 
attain their bodily health, bless and sanc- 
tify this thy creature of oil, the juice of 
the olive. Grant that those who shall be 
anointed therewith may be delivered from 
all pains, troubles, and diseases.” 


By another rubric it is appointed 
that “the sick person shall be anoint- 
ed as often as he desireth, at the dis- 
cretion of the priest.” The ceremony, 
it is alleged, is supported by the prac- 
tice of the primitive church, as well 
as by the text in St. 
the Tractarians do not yet recommend 
the practice, they certainly intimate, 
by various allusions, expressions, and 
assertions, that they do not dislike it. 
Who, however, does not see in it the 


extreme unction of the Church of 


Rome? It appears that the anoint- 
ing with oil was sometimes practised 
in the apostolic age, when miraculous 
gifts were in the church ; but not in 
the subsequent ages, until at last it 
was revived in the times of Popery. 
Now we contend that the ‘Tract- 
arians, if they act consistently, and 
follow out their own principles, must 
proceed to the same end with the 
Nonjurors, whose followers they 
evidently are in all those particulars 
which we have enumerated, as well 
as in many others, to which we are 
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not able to refer our readers. They 
are pursuing exactly the same course 
with the Nonjurors. The latter be- 
gan with decrying the Reformation, 
and in a little time they adopted the 
very practices which the reformers 
had deliberately rejected. And do 
not these gentlemen speak slightingly 
of our venerated reformers? Do they 
not give a preference to King Ed- 
ward's first liturgy ? And is not this 
the very course adopted by the Non- 
jurors? In one thing alone do the 
parties differ:—the Nonjurors re- 
linquished their livings, the 'Tract- 
arians retain theirs. 

Like the Nonjurors, the Tract- 
arians pretend the warrant of the 
early church for the practices and 
usages retained in the first, and omit- 
ted in the second liturgy. And as 
a specimen of the utter groundless- 
ness of the assertions in the Tracts 
respecting the unvarying and unin- 
terrupted tradition of which they 
speak so much, we may glance at the 
evidence adduced in favour of the 
practices retained in the first liturgy, 
and which the writers of the Tracts 
would restore, if it could be done with 
safety. 

The first is the mixture of water 
with the sacramental wine. As far 
as Scripture is concerned, there 
is no warrant for such a custom; 
and it is an undoubted fact that no 
such practice is mentioned until one 
hundred and fifty years after our 
Lord’s incarnation. The tradition, 
therefore, in favour of this custom is 
of little value, inasmuch as there is 
no trace of it in the apostolic age. 

With respect to prayers for the 
dead, the same remark will apply. 
‘The custom cannot be traced up to 
the earliest times. Tertullian, who 
lived at the close of the second cen- 
tury, is the first Christian writer by 
whom the practice is mentioned, and 
by him no Scripture warrant is 
pleaded in its favour. Therefore 
prayers for the dead cannot be traced 
back to the apostolic age, consequent- 
ly the practice can only be regarded 
in the same light with most ‘of the 
errors of the Church of Rome. ‘These 
two practices being unknown in the 
early church, cannot be binding on 
the church in the present day. 

‘The prayer for the descent of the 
Iloly Ghost on the sacramental ele- 
ments is of still later original. No 
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one even pretends that it was derived 
from the apostles. And the oblatory 
prayer rests on a similar foundation. 

It is clear, therefore, that the case 
in favour of these practices cannot be 
made out even by tradition. The 
‘Tractarians speak very confidently on 
the subject, but they cannot establish 
their positions. ‘The inference is 
clear — namely, that other practices, 
rejected by the Anglican Church, 
but pleaded for by these gentlemen, 
do not rest on a more solid foundation 
than those to which we have alluded. 

But what a reflection is it on the 
reformers to speak disparagingly of 
their proceedings, and to prefer the 
first liturgy to the second of King 
Edward? Nay, is not such conduct 
a severe reflection on the Anglican 
Chureh, from that time down to the 
present? The liturgy, with the 
omission of the practices in question, 
has been sanctioned by many con- 
vocations. None of the martyrs in 
Queen Mary's days preferred the first 
liturgy to the second. ‘They took the 
latter with them to the stake, giving 
it as a last legacy to some dear and 
valued friend. ‘They never imagined 
that it was imperfect, or that they 
had rejected apostolical usages, or 
that they had in any particular de- 
parted from the authenticated prac- 
tice of the primitive church. They 
were surely as well acquainted, as 
their writings testify, with the pri- 
mitive customs, as the writers of the 
Tracts. We believe, and the re- 
formers were of the same opinion, 
that our church is assimilated as 
nearly as possible to the primitive 
practice. Such is our belief. But 
supposing that there were some points 
in which the reformers had deviated 
from the acknowledged practice of 
the early church, we still contend 
that all the members of the Anglican 
Church are pledged, by their oaths 
and engagements, to adhere to that 
system which the reformers establish- 
ed in the sixteenth century, and that 
they are not at liberty to imovate in 
any particular. It has ever been 
allowed by the best and the wisest of 
men, that rites and ceremonies are to 
be reckoned among things indifferent. 
This view is, also, implied in the 
commencing clause of the twenticth 
article of the Church of England. 
If, therefore, it could be proved 
(though we have shewn that no proof 
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can be adduced) that the practices 
of which the Tractarians are en- 
amoured were in use in the early 
church, it would not follow that 
they are necessary in the present 
day ; inasmuch as the church, in her 
collective capacity, according to the 
power which, in such matters, she 
undoubtedly possesses, has again and 
again decided against their introduc- 
tion. We do, therefore, most solemn- 
ly assure our readers that it is our 
decided conviction, that the writers 
of the Tracts are pursuing a most 
unwarrantable course in disturbing 
the peace of the church about matters 
ofnoimportance,—matters, too, which 
have been deliberately settled by the 
church. 

These gentlemen talk much of 
tradition ; but no one can read the 
paper Concerning the Service of the 
Church in the Book of Common 
Prayer, without arriving at the con- 
viction, that the reformers were fully 
competent to form a judgment on 
such a subject. All practices which 
had the recommendation of uninter- 
rupted tradition from the apostolic 
age were retained by the reformers. 
Whatever was not taught by Christ 
or his apostles, even though it may 
have been introduced into the deo 
at an early period, must be regarded 
by us as new. Unless it can be 
proved that a practice or custom was 
from the beginning, it cannot be con- 
sidered as resting upon uninterrupted 
tradition. Can the 'Tractarians trace 
up their cherished views and prac- 
tices to the beginning? Assuredly 
not, as we have proved in several 
instances, and could prove in many 
more, did our limits permit. 

Having pointed out an affinity of 
views, on several points, between the 
Nonjurors and the Tractarians, we 
may mention another thing with re- 
spect to practice. Our readers are 
aware that the Tracts are generally 
dated on the Feast of some Saint in 
the Calendar. The matter may ap- 
pear to some persons to be of trivial 
consequence ; but it is evident from 
the unvarying practice of the writers 
in dating all their Tracts either on a 
Saint’s Day, or on the Eve of a 
Saint’s Day, that they attach some 
importance to it. It is very singular 
that the same practice should have 
been adopted by the Nonjurors. 
Thus in a Collection of Letters, pub- 
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lished in 1746, now lying on our 
table, we find them dated in the 
following manner :— “ Feast of St. 
Michael, 1741;” “ Feast of St. 
Stephen, 1742 ;” “ Ash-Wednesday, 
1743.” It could not have been an 
accidental circumstance that the 
Tracts, in the series entitled Tracts 
for the Times, should, in every case, 
have been issued on a Saint’s Day. 
The writers must have designedly 
dated them on those days. Nor can 
it escape the observation of those 
persons who examine the subject, 
that such is the common practice of 
the Church of Rome. 

On the whole, it must be admitted, 
that the Tractarians are dissenters 
from the doctrines and practices of 
the Anglican Church. The man who 
makes additions to the ceremonies of 
the church, is as much a dissenter 
as he who rejects the rites which 
are lawfully enjoined. Whether the 
views of the church or of the Tract- 
arians are correct is not the question. 
If they believe the church to be in 
error, they are at liberty to quit her 
communion; but as long as they 
remain within her pale, they are not 
at liberty to decry her reformers, nor 
to complain of defects in her services, 
nor to introduce practices which she 
does not warrant. ‘They are pledged 
by their subscriptions and their oaths 
to submit; and if submission be a 
burden to their consciences, it is their 
obvious duty to copy the example of 
the Nonjurors in quitting the church, 
as they have already copied that ex- 
ample in many other particulars. 
That such a result must follow, we 
are convinced; if indeed they are 
influenced, as we verily believe them 
to be, by laudable motives in defend- 
ing practices which the Anglican 
Church has solemnly repudiated. 

We had intended to have alluded 
to the recent Tract, No. 90, but we 
have not space at present. One re- 
mark, however, we will venture to 
offer—namely, that it is pretty cer- 
tain that the Tractarians, if they had 
the revising of our offices, would ex- 
punge the Articles altogether, as the 
Nonjurors expunged the Ten Com- 
mandments from their communion- 
service. The mode of interpretation 
for which Mr. Newman pleads, is 
latitudinarian ; and it is most singular 
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that, on such a very important ques- 
tion, he should exactly agree with 
the author of The Confessional and 
the authors of The Candid Disqui- 
sitions of the last century. These 
works must be well known to many 
of our readers, who are also ac- 
quainted with the stir made respect- 
ing subscription, by a body of men 
who wished to be relieved from all 
tests; and who on this subject took, 
though for different reasons, the very 
same ground with Mr. Newman. We 
could adduce passages from The Con- 


Jessional, by Archdeacon Blackburne, 


and from The Candid Disquisitions, 
which exactly coincide with certain 
portions of the Tract No. 90. Our 
limits, however, do not permit of 
our entering on the subject, or of 
an examination of the tract in ques- 
tion, in the present number. 

We have pointed out the identity 
of views between the Nonjurors of 
the last century and the Tractarians ; 
and we have avowed our belief that 
the same result must follow—namely, 
a separation from the national church, 
and the adoption of those practices 
for which the writers plead. It is 
true, indeed, as we have already re- 
marked, that they disavow any thing 
like an intention of attempting to in- 
troduce the practices for which they 
plead inthe Tracts. Thus Dr. Pusey, 
speaking of the first liturgy of Ed- 
ward VI. remarks,— 

** Although I cannot but think its first 
form preferable, alteration is out of the 
question. There cannot be real alteration 
without a schism ; and as we claim to have 
our own consciences respected, and not 
to have any doctrines suppressed which 
the formularies of our church now ex- 
press, so even if we had the power of 
change, would we respect the consciences 
of others, and not urge upon our superiors, 
or seek for support in behalf of the resti- 
tution of that more ancient form, which 
we hold abstractedly the better ?” * 


Here is an avowal of a preference 
for the first liturgy, containing, as it 
does, certain practices which were 
rejected after due consideration by 
the reformers; but there is also a 
disavowal of any desire to effect a 
change. Now we have proved that 
the Nonjurors did not effect a change 
in the services for some years after 
their separation — nay, they avowed 
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their determination in the first in- 
stance, of adhering to the Book of 
Common Prayer in every particular, 
and the majority resisted the alter- 
ations even as late as the year 1716. 
Yet what was the result? Ina very 
short space the change was effected 
and adopted by the mass of the 
separatists. Can it be denied that 
such is the inevitable tendency of the 
principles advocated in the Tracts ? 
Supposing that the leaders .of the 
party should not quit the pale of our 
national church, is it to be imagined 
that their disciples will remain in her 
communion? The history of such 
matters leads us to the conclusion 
that, if the advocates of the Tracts 
retain their opinions, they must ne- 
cessarily, sooner or later, separate 
from the Anglican Church. Their 
predilection for the various usages in 
the first liturgy — usages adopted by 
the Nonjurors on their separation — 
is not denied by the writers: on the 
the contrary, it is admitted in several 
of the Tracts ; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive that a body of men 
holding such opinions, should remain 
stationary. Should such be the case, 
it will be the first instance of the 
kind in the history of the Christian 
church. 

It is unfortunate for the peace of 
the Church of England that the Con- 
vocation, all the machinery of which 
still exists, should not be permitted 
to assemble, inasmuch as that body 
alone would be competent to come 


to a speedy decision in a case of 


heresy. We are of opinion that any 
notion at variance with our articles 
or our formularies, is regarded as 
heresy by the church. Were the 
Convocation permitted to act, un- 
doubtedly the question relative to 
the Tracts for the Times would be 
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brought forward in that assembly. 
Nor would there, in our judgment, 
be much difficulty in arriving at a 
fair decision. If we are not greatly 
mistaken, the Convocation would be 
under the necessity of deciding that 
certain statements in the Tracts are 
contrary to the thirty-nine articles 
and the formularies of the Anglican 
Church. The consequence must be, a 
recantation or deprivation. Whether 
the bishop of the diocese or the arch- 
bishop of the province can interfere 
in such a case, is a point which we 
are unable to determine; but re- 
specting the power of the Convocation, 
there can be no doubt whatever. 
Surely it would be for the welfare of 
the church that that body should 
assemble. 

Since the publication of the Tract 
No. 90, and the consequent proceed- 
ings in Oxford, Mr. Newman, in 
obedience to the suggestions of the 
bishop of the diocese, has intimated 
his intention of discontinuing the 
Tracts for the Times. This is a con- 
clusion most devoutly to be wished 
by all who are anxious for the pro- 
sperity of the church ; but we must 
remind our readers, that the evil will 
not be removed by the discontinu- 
ance. The Tracts already published 
will not be suppressed ; they will be 
republished from time to time, as new 
editions are required ; and the same 
views will be promulgated by the 
same individuals in some other form. 
The fact, therefore, that the Tracts 
are to be discontinued, must not lull 
the members of our church into 
security, or induce the belief that the 
mischief is remedied, or that the mis- 
taken views advocated in those pub- 
lications will no longer be propa- 


gated. 


THE FLOWER’S PETITION TO THE LADY BLANCHE. 


Tury have borne me afar from the garden dell, 
Where all my sister flowrets dwell, 

Where soft dews fall, both night and morn, 
Like a mother’s tears o’er her newly-born ; 
And airs at eve like whispers creep, 

Lulling the infant blooms to sleep. 

They have borne me afar, and I hear not now 


The answer soft of the tremulous bough 
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To the wooing voice of the wind as it fled 

On wings of music overhead. 

They have borne me hither, I gaze above ; 

But, alas! in vain, for that glance of love— 

That star which oft on summer eves 

Stole down through the veil of the quivering leaves,— 
I see no more heaven's arch of blue, 

Which bathed my bosom in balmy dew, 

Nor that moon who looks on the flowers by night 
Till their cups are o’er-flooded with liquid light. 
I hear no more the morning lark,— 

Earth is voiceless—heaven is dark. 

‘Then bend above me, maiden fair ; 

Pity and list to the Flower’s prayer ! 


T, on whom once Nature smiled, 
Now her lone and orphan child, 
Wanting shelter, light, and dew, 
Look, sweet lady, unto you! 
You alone can now supply 

All, which wanting, I must die. 
Nature lets her nursling pine— 
Gentle mistress, make me thine! 


Sister Flowers once were we, 

"Neath a lone laburnum tree ; 

Whose graceful blossoms o’er us bending, 

Look'd like showers of light descending. 

I ask thee not to take me now 

Back to its unforgotten bough. 

I would not haunt so dim a spot 

Again, as one, where thou art not. 

Only above my prison mould 

Let loosely float thy locks of gold. 

And dearer every sunny thread 
Dropt from thy brow shall be, 

Than the fragrant tresses earthward shed 
By the loved laburnum tree. 


Looking down so bright above me, 
Ileaven itself once seem’d to love me ; 
Sun and star had glances tender, 
Whence I drank both life and splendour. 
Oh, lady! sweet thine eyes have sought 
So oft that heaven in prayer ; 
That, mirror-like, each orb has caught 
The light that lingers there. 
Even and morn but Ict me see 
Those azure spheres afar ; 
I'll ask no holier heaven than thee, 
ll seek no fairer star. 


If dews fell o'er me in my sleep 
From that blue heaven of mine, 

Such tears as heaven alone can weep, 
Oh, shed them not from thine. 

I would not make one falling shower 
From cloudless skies like them, 

E’en though to-night my drooping flower 
Should wither on its stem. 
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THEORY OF REFORM. 


OR, 


Tus far all things seemed to have 
gone forward in the channel w hich 
the friends of a Liberal government 
desired. ‘There was a strong feeling 
in Coketown, as well as in almost all 
the other boroughs of the kingdom, 
that some great and radical change 
in the constitution of the Commons’ 
house of parliament had become ne- 
— To be sure, there were 
arcely two men in the place who 
ail come to the same conclusion as 
to the precise nature of the changes 
which were necessary; but what 
then? on one point all were agreed, 
namely, that, up to the 
1830, England had been the worst 
governed, and therefore the most 
miserable, country in the world. 

“ Just consider the 
such a system,” exclaimed Mr. Alder- 
man Bellweather, to a little group 
who stood round the stationer’s shop- 
door. “ You and I, Master Bull, are 
represented, no doubt, and so is the 
mayor, and so are the different mem- 
bers of the corporation; but can you 
pretend to say that the honourable 
Mr. Rochfort and our excellent neigh- 
bour of Altamont Castle represent ‘the 
borough of Coketown? Why, there 
are four thousand people in the place, 
and not more than fifteen of them 
have any thing at all to say in the 
choice of their own members.” 

“Very true, Master Bellweather,” 
was the reply. “And yet I don’t 
know what the four thousand would 
gain were the case to be altered. 
What would you do? Would you 
give to each of the four thousand the 
same rights and privileges which 
you enjoy yourself?” 

“No, Master Bull; not exactly 
so. I am for securing to property 
its just influence. Let us have some 
money qualification,—say the pay- 
ment of a certain amount of taxes— 
forty shillings a-year, for instance, or 
more; and then you may throw 
open the franchise safely to the 
widest possible limits.” 


“ Friend Bellweather,” observed 


autumn of 


mockery of 


John Cleaver, the butcher, whose 
jobbing had for a series of years pre- 
ceding the present left that of all the 
other members of the corporation 
immeasurably behind, “ it seems to 
me that you are but a half reformer 
after all. Money qualification ! 
Why, man, if you allow nobody to 
vote for a member of parliament w on 
does not pay forty shillings a-yea 
in taxes, you'll go little way ra 
to satisfy the reasonable expectations 
of the people. I don’t suppose there 
are in this town two hundred per- 
sons that pay forty shillings a-year 
to the state. What sort of reform 
will it be which, giving the franchise 
to a couple of hundred, shall yet 
leave four or five times two hundred 
men unrepresented, and therefore 
dissatisfied? No,no. Give me uni- 
versal suffrage, or let things remain 
as they are. Every sane man who 
has lived twenty-one years in the 
world ought to have a voice in the 
election of the persons that are to 
make the laws under which he 
lives.” 

“ But do you really think, gentle- 
men,” interposed the stubborn John 
Bull, “ that persons in the station of 
life which you would bring forward 
have either time or ability enough to 
form a right judgment on subjects sO 
grave as those which come before the 
legislature ?” 

“* What signifies all that ?” replied 
Mr. Cleaver. ‘“ We don’t want the 
constituency to think ; we want them 
to vote, and the members must think 
for them.” 

“ And, so, whatever your member 
may say in his place, you and your 
universal suffrage friends are ready 
to swear by.” 

“] never said any thing of the 
sort. I'd have our member give an 
account of his stewardship at the 
close of each session ; and in case we 
don’t approve of his conduct, he shail 
be called upon to resign.” 

* And before whom is he to enter 
into explanations ?” 
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“Why, before the constituency, 
to be sure,—before the whole con- 
stituency in full body assembled.” 

“Friend Cleaver, you don’t seem 
to me to understand what you your- 
self would be at. You ask for uni- 
versal suffrage to begin with. When 
{ remind you that the day-labourer 
is not, nor cannot be, a competent 
judge of any political measure, for 
this obvious reason, that he has not 
time to study the question, nor educa- 
tion enough to direct his studies if he 
had, you tell me that you don’t want 
a thinking constituency, but only a 
voting one. And then, in answer to 
my question, whether you mean to 
stick by your member through thick 
and thin, you gravely declare that he 
is to account to the constituency 
from time to time, and go out or stay 
in according as they shall approve or 
disapprove of his proceedings. Do 
you imagine that people who cannot 
think at one season of the year will 
be able to think soundly at another ?” 

“ Friend Bull, the short and the 
long of the matter is, that you are an 
incorrigible Tory,—a friend of bribery 
and corruption, and a lover of things 
as they are. Now I] is 

“ How long is it since you ceased 
to be a lover of things as they are ? 
But never mind that, Cleaver, your 
little jobs were prettily managed, and 
sons and nephews well provided for 
owe you much. But tell me whether 
you think that throwing open the 
franchise will diminish the chances 
of bribery and corruption ?” 

“'To be sure it will, Why no 
purse will be able to stand such a 
drain as my constituency, if corrupt, 
would occasion.” 

“We'll see. And now, if you 
please, let us talk about your meeting.” 

It is not worth while to pursue 
this part of our subject further ; far 
less to describe the incidents that 
gave a tone to the meeting of the 
friends of reform, which, as a matter 
of course, took place within two days, 
and was, as the new newspaper repre- 
sented it, “ most numerously and re- 
spectably attended.” There could be 
no doubt, sure enough, that the town- 
hall was crowded. From the very 
foundations of those elevated benches, 
along which sat the magnates of the 
place, even to the far-off limits of 
that capacious apartment, human be- 
ings were rife ; and the odours which 
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rose from their steaming bodies, not 
less than from their feverish breaths, 
abundantly testified that they came 
hot and earnest to the work. “ Re- 
form for ever!” was the cry heard 
throughout; “ Down with the To- 
ries !* “ Success to the Reformers !” 
as if the miserable creatures who took 
up and repeated the cuckoo cry had 
known to the most remote extent 
what it was at which they were aim- 
ing. Still the meeting had its effect. 
Mr. Blackston, the only member 
within the four seas, spoke vehe- 


mently in favour of some measure of 


extensive reform. He was followed 
by several aldermen, and one or two 
councillors ; but the orator who, be- 
yond all compare, carried the public 
sympathies along with him, was the 
newly appointed editor of the newly 
established paper. Never, indeed, 
had the people’s wrongs been before 
painted in such startling colours. 
The speaker struck not only at the 
church, but at the aristocracy ; and 
not at the aristocracy alone, but at 
the peerage and the crown. “ What 
law or justice is there in institutions 
which confirm to an individual the 
possession of twenty thousand acres, 
and leave to twenty thousand per- 
sons nothing to depend upon, except 
the labour of their own hands—if, 
indeed, an opening could always be 
found for it? I don’t care a straw 
about the folly of having hereditary 
chief magistrates and hereditary law- 
makers, when I compare it with this. 
To be sure, it is ridiculous in the 
extreme that the people of England 
should be handed over from one 
blockhead to another, as if they were 
a flock of sheep ; and that they may 
come, for aught I know, to be or- 
dered about by a girl. Neither can 
I say one word in praise of the system 
which determines that, because I am 
a clever man, my son must be a clever 
man also; and, accordingly, deliver 
over to my family for ever the right 
of making laws for all their fellow- 
subjects. But the outrageous ini- 
quity of permitting millions to starve, 
while there is land enough in the 
country to sustain more than twice 
the number of its present inhabitants 
—and that, too, on the plea of pre- 
serving the rights of property, as if 
a dead man’s bequest were worth one 
straw —really, gentlemen, if you stop 
short in your reforms, without abo- 
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lishing so outrageous a wrong as that, 
I for one will declare that you know 
nothing about the matter for which 
you profess to clamour, and that you 
are fit for the yoke of Toryism, and 
for nothing else. Reform for ever, 
by all means ; but let it be substan- 
tial, not a mere shadow. Abolish 
our national debt; redistribute the 
property of the state; do away with 
all idle and profitless places; and 
then we shall see a national regener- 
ation, in which all men of all classes 
will rejoice.” 

It would be impossible to describe 
the thunders of applause with which 
this eloquent harangue was greeted. 
Scores of greasy nightcaps might be 
seen in the air at once; and hundreds 
of dirty hands were held up to catch 
them as they fell. As to voices, you 
might have remarked every particu- 
lar tone which belongs to the class of 
homo, from the squeak of the little 
child down to the growl of the boffo 
—except, indeed, in the silver tones 
of women’s voices, not one of which 
mingled in the tumult. For events 
which take away from human life 
whatever remnant of romance the 


progress of utilitarianism may have 


spared, it is not in the nature of 
woman to approve; and hence you 
will find that, even among the lowest 
classes, the Liberals of the fair sex 
are always in the minority. Still 
the feeling of this meeting was de- 
cidedly in Mr. Beaver’s favour. 
‘ That’s your sort ;” “ Go it again ;” 
“ We'll have a slice of Altamont, as 
well as of Welverton Manor;” “I 
hope I shall live to see our member 
breaking stones on the road-side, 
while I eat my dumpling at home.” 
“ Really, Mr. Beaver,” interposed 
the honourable member for Coke- 
town, “ your language is a leetle too 
strong. I don’t think we are quite 
ripe as yet for a redistribution of 
property ; and if we were, | have my 
doubts as to the expediency of the 
measure. I think you had better be 
cautious how you broach your opi- 
nions so very broadly.” 
“TI beg pardon, sir; indeed, I do. 
I thought that your opinions went 
at least as far as mine. I think I 
heard you propose in your speech 
that the property of ‘the church 
should be applied to the payment of 
poor-rates, and the parsons supported 


by such as chose to attend their mi- 
nistration.” 
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“You heard quite correctly, Mr. 
Beaver. But there is some difference, 
I faney, between what is called church 
property and the lands which my 
grandfather bought, and which from 
him I now inherit.” 

“Oh, I dare say there is, though I, 
for one, can’t exactly see it. If one 
man may settle his property for ever 
just before he dies, and the people 
shall not to the end of time be al- 
lowed to interfere with it, I confess I 
can’t exactly see why another should 
be prevented doing the same thing. 
And though the “former may say, 
‘ My children and children’s children 
shall alone inherit, while the latter 
makes over his lands to a corporate 
body, for the life of me I don’t see 
how the body of the people are af- 
fected by it! Indeed, my own notion 
is that the latter is the best arrange- 
ment for the people, inasmuch as it 
throws open the estate to general 
competition. But I hate the whole 
concern. I think that a man’s pro- 
perty in land ought to terminate with 
his life ; and then let the state redis- 
tribute the acres among those who 
dwell on them or near them.” 

“ Really, Mr. Beaver, you must 
excuse me. Abolish the peerage, if 
you please ; set aside all hereditary 
Jurisdictions ; but have respect to the 
rights of property. Unless these are 
preserved, there can be neither order 
nor prosperity in the commonwealth. 
Therefore do not advocate such prin- 
ciples—at least in the Coketown Jour- 
nal.” 

The new editor bowed, screwed his 
mouth into a peculiar smile, thrust 
his tongue into his cheek, and said, 
turning to the crowd, “ Our honour- 
able and liberal member is no friend 
to this scheme of a redistribution of 
property. Therefore, for the pre- 
sent, we will confine our views to a 
reform in the Commons’ house of 
parliament ; and when we have got 
that, we'll see what can be done.” 

The results of this amicable ar- 
rangement were, that a series of reso- 
lutions were passed, nem. con.; which, 
beginning with a declaration that a 
reform in the Commons’ house of 
parliament was required, ended with 
a profession of unlimited confidence 
in the wisdom and patriotism of his 
majesty’s present advisers. To these 
were, of course, a certain 
supplementary resolutions; such as 
a vote of thanks to the mayor, and 
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a request that F. Blackston, Esq. 
would present the Coketown petition 
to the House of Commons, and the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Borough- 
dale lay a similar address before 
the House of Peers. And it was 
singular enough that the request to 
their representative in the lower 
house was, by the burgesses of Coke- 
town, placed in advance of a similar 
demand upon the good offices of their 
patron. Yet no human being re- 
marked upon the strange anomaly, 
for neither Lord Boroughdale nor 
any of his personal friends were pre- 
sent; and of those who were not his 
personal friends, few were disposed 
greatly to concern themselves about 
him or his concerns. Where was 
he all the while? I really cannot 
tell. It is certain that he professed 
to be a reformer in the most ex- 
tended sense of the term. It is 
equally beyond dispute that he omit- 
ted no favourable opportunity, while 
he created many for himself, of rail- 
ing at the Duke of Wellington, and 
Mr. Peel, and the whole host—as he 
was pleased to describe them — of 
traitors. Nay, he often mentioned 
Lord Grey with respect, especially on 
the score of consistency ; for which, 
Ifeaven knows, his lordship’s political 
career has afforded little scope. Yet 
he, somehow or another, absented 
himself from this meeting, though 
perfectly aware of the time of its 
occurrence, and made no exertion to 
have himself represented there by 
any one with whom he was known 
to be on a footing of intimacy. I 
really cannot state whether or not 
his behaviour in these respects ex- 
cited either surprise or indignation 
in any circle. 1am inclined to be- 
lieve that it did not: for the old 
corporation party, now grievously 
diminished in point of numbers, per- 
suaded themselves that his professions 
of reform were but the outbursts of 
the hour, while the mass neither 
knew nor cared what they might be. 
But when the deputation came to 
request that he would present the 
borough petition to the House of 
Lords, they could not avoid noticing 
that he winced. 

“T think that you are not suf- 
ficiently explicit,’ observed his lord- 
ship. “I entertain the greatest re- 
spect for Lord Grey; but it is some- 
thing too much to declare that you 
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repose implicit confidence in any 
cabinet ; thus pawning your approval 
in advance of the scheme, whatever 
it may be, which they shall propose. 
I confess that I have some scruples 
about presenting this petition.” 

“Then, my lord, we must put it 
into the hands of some other peer,” 
replied Mr. Blackston. 

“ Indeed!” rejoined his lordship. 
“ It will be a somewhat novel practice 
for any peer to present a petition 
from Coketown except myself. And 
I must take the liberty of adding, 
Mr. Blackston, that, up to this time, 
the members for this borough have 
been in the habit of consulting with 
me ere they lent their countenance 
to the getting up of any petitions 
whatever.” 

“ I know that, my dear lord,” an- 
swered the new member, with an 
obsequious smile; “ but I know also 
that your lordship, like myself, is 
a decided and consistent reformer. 
Nomination petitions, like nomina- 
tion boroughs, are all doomed things; 
and the sooner we set the example of 
abolishing both, the better.” 

“That is your opinion, Mr. Black- 
ston, is it?” rejoined his lordship. 
“| am not quite so sure that it is 
mine. However, leave your petition, 
that I may con it over; and rest as- 
sured that if I can, with a safe con- 
science, present it, I will. In the 
meanwhile come into the dining- 
room, and partake of the luncheon 
that is ready.” 

Thedeputation followed their noble 
host to the dining-room, and ate and 
drank as deputations are wont to do 
—asoftenas a favourable opportunity 
offers. They then recovered their 
hats and withdrew ; but whether they 
left their hospitable entertainer as 
well pleased with the day’s work as 
they were themselves, was not at the 
moment exactly ascertained, neither 
did the truth develope itself for some 
time subsequently. Yet his lordship 
saw them to the door, assured them 
that he was every inch a reformer, 
and greatly lauded their zeal in ad- 
vocating the good cause. 

“ His lordship spoke well,” ob- 
served Mr. Cleaver to the member 
as they entered the postchaise to- 
gether. 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “ but how 
did he look ?” 
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HOW TO WORK OUT THE THEORY OF REFORM, 


“ Time runs his ceaseless course,” 
and appears always to have run it, 
pretty much at the same pitch of ce- 
lerity wherewith it pleases him to get 
over the ground now. The year 1830 
wore itself out, and 1831 followed ; 
bearing witness, from month to month, 
to the untiring zeal of the Whigs for 
the success of the great measure which 
was to relieve England from all her 
difficulties, by securing to themselves 
place, power, and payment, till they 
should grow weary of retaining them. 
Stoutly and bravely the handful of 
true men, who had succeeded in ob- 
taining admission into Lord Grey’s 
parliament, battled for the right. Old 
Wetherel forgot his grudge against 
the framers of the Catholic Reliet-bill, 
and deported himself like a hero. 
Croker practically abjured his own 
boast, and exerted all his consum- 
mate powers of teasing and minor 
argument, hoping to reinstate the 
Ultra Tories at Downing Street. Peel 
was a host in himself; and even poor 
Praed (alas, that his career should 
have been so brief! for, though aw- 
fully conceited, he was not without 
his modicum of talent) did his little 
endeavour to sustain and support his 
leader in the war of words. But nei- 
ther reasoning nor ridicule availed to 
stay the measure in its onward course. 
The bill passed the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of 109; and on 
the 21st of September was carried up 
and presented to the House of Lords. 

It is no business of ours to describe 
the intensity of feeling which pre- 
vailed during this crisis among all 
classes of his majesty’s subjects. How 
that flame had been originally ex- 
cited, and by what means it was kept 
alive, will probably never be known 
with perfect accuracy. Yet that 
something of its pertinacity might be 
owing to the exertions of individuals, 
we do not say belonging to the go- 
vernment, but possessing a share of 
its confidence, was rendered probable, 
at least, by the large increase of ofti- 
cial franks which poured in, just about 
this time, to the post-office of almost 
every large town or borough in the 
kingdom. Among others, Coketown 
was not neglected. Just before the 


final division in the House of Com- 


mons, the mayor, Mr. Alderman 
Cleaver, Mr. Sharpus, the liberal 
attorney, and, though last, not least, 
the editor of the Gazette, were ho- 
noured by the receipt each of an 
official packet ; the contents of which 
they, as in duty bound, kept strictly 
to themselves, even while, with a not 
unnatural pride, they made the enve- 
lopes in some measure public pro- 
perty. But with the speculations 
which may have arisen out of such 
behaviour we, as annalists, have no 
concern. Our business lies with mat- 
ters of fact ; and to them we accord- 
ingly address ourselves. 

It is the evening of a soft and 
balmy day in the end of September 
when we lift the curtain, so as to ex- 
hibit the interior of a parlour, neatly 
furnished, and pleasantly situated at 
the outskirts of the borough of Coke- 


town. From the window. which is 
open, you command a view over 
the meadows which surround the 


town immediately on every side ; and 
taking in a bend of the London road, 
find your vision intercepted at last 
by the low and well-wooded hills of 
Welverton Manor. <A group of three 
persons occupy that parlour. They 
are gathered round a small table, on 
which stand a couple of decanters, 
with several plates and dishes, con- 
taining the remnants of a not ex- 
pensive dessert ; and the glasses being 
filled, they seem as if they are wait- 
ing for some signal, in order that they 
may toss off their respective portions 
of wine together. One member of 
that little group is a woman. Thin 
she is, and meagre, with a peculiarly 
sharp expression of face, and eyes 
that would he beautiful were there 
aught of softness in them. Yet is 
her bearing not so repulsive as it 
was when last the reader and we 
found ourselves in her company ; for 
the woman in question proyes to be 
neither more nor less than the ami- 
able Mrs. Beaver. Moreover, one of 
the men who bears her company we 
immediately recognise to be her hus- 
band. His apparel has, indeed, un- 
dergone, like her own, a great change 
for the better; and his cheek, if nei- 
ther plump nor rosy, is at least not 
quite so hollow as it used to be. 
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Still there is no mistaking the man. 
There he sits, a sardonic smile’ curl- 


ing his mouth, in which the rest of 


his sharp, angular features scarcely 
participate, meditating, as it would 
seem, some project not pregnant with 
good to his tellow-creatures, and re- 
joicing that there is still left for him 
some little power of doing mischief. 

“ Here’s success to the good cause !” 
said he, seizing his glass, and prepar- 
ing to lift it to his lips. “Time was, 
Jem, when you and I did not count 
upon the return of such days as these. 
Drink, man, drink! I can afford to 
give you a bottle of good port now 
and the best of the joke is, that the 
king’s sworn friends pry for it.” 

The three drank their wine—the 
lady, who seemed perfectly at home 
in the exercise, getting rid of her 
heel-taps as readily as either of her 
companions. After this the conver- 
sation became more confidential, 
though still, as it seemed, referring 
as much to days and scenes that were 
past as to events that lay in the 
future. 

‘And so you think, Jem, that 

hon is a better spirit—a more re- 
solute spirit, I mean—among the 
people now, than there was on that 
day when you and I struck our first 
blow for the liberties of the country ? 
I hope you may be right; but, for 
my part, I repose no confidence at all 
in the an many-headed mob, 
which will bawl and shout as much 
as you wish, but which always leave 
a brave man in the lurch the mo- 
ment he begins to exchange talking 
for action.” 

“ You can’t despise the brutes 
more than I do,” was the reply; 
“ but circumstances are greatly 
changed since then. ‘The mob do 
not want for leaders now; and the 
consequence is, friend Beaver, that 
you and I and others that bore the 
heat and burden of the day, find our- 
selves already thrust aside from our 
proper sphere, and are sure to be 
caaletel in the end altogether. For 


my part, I have serious thoughts of 


cutting the concern at once.” 

“ Have you ?—then so have not [! 
Are they fools enough to suppose 
that it will rest with them to lay 
the storm after it has attained to its 
height ? Do they dream of thrusting 
us from our proper sphere, and re- 
warding us with neglect? Oh, let 
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them only try it! By heavens, Jem, 
there is no vision comes before me 
so bright, so cheering, as that of the 
hour when we shall be able to take 
your Whig lordlings by the beard, 
and fling them under the feet of the 
people !—the people whom they hate, 
but whom they flatter and cajole, only 
to serve their own bad purposes: and 
the hour will come, my friend, 
surely as you and Lare at this moment 
together! They will carry their mea- 
sure—we, the people, will carry it 
for them; and we and they will 
equally find that it redresses not one 
real grievance. And then shall not 
we, the people, insist upon having 
more? Never despond, man, nor 
doubt the final result. You and I 
will live to see a great English re- 
public established yet. 

“ How am I to follow you ?” re- 
plied the stranger. “ You repose no 
confidence in the hardihood of the 
people, yet you anticipate—through 
their instrumentality, too—the final 
triumph of our cause. Surely there 
is contradiction here.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” answered Mr. 
Beaver. “The case, you see, is 
this. When you and I first took the 
field, we had the people with us, I 
allow ; but there were arrayed against 
us, the sovereign, the aristocracy, 
the church, both houses of parlia- 
ment, and that innate reverence for 
law and order which is still too 
strong in the breasts of the multitude 
for our purposes, but which the oc- 
currences of every day are weaken- 
ing. We had thus a very up-hill 
game to play ; for, among other dis- 
advantages upon which we counted, 
no opportunity was afforded of teach- 
ing the people the importance of dis- 
cipline, without which it is very cer- 
tain that numbers only add to your 
weakness. Besides, the people—may 
Heaven confound them!--have always 
entertained, in spite of all their asser- 
tions to the contrary, and still enter- 
tain, an extravagant deference for 
rank. That will wear out, I know, 
very soon after the movement begins 
in earnest; and then hurrah for his 
chances whose wits are the sharpest, 
and his courage the most dauntless! 
But there is no instance in history of 
a revolution going successfully for- 
ward of which, at the outset, the 
aristocracy were not the leaders. 
Now, consider, I pray you, the 
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mighty changes which recent times 
have brought about. Our cry al- 
ways was, ‘ Reform in parliament!’ 
We were never mad enough to say 
at once, *‘ Down with the throne, 
with the aristocracy, and the church!’ 
we sought no more than a searching 
reformation in the constitution of the 


people’s House of Commons ; and 
because we insisted upon having 


that, and threatened to break the 
laws if it were not granted, down 
came the executive upon us, and we 
were arrested, tried, and put to 
death, or sent into banishment, as 
traitors. But whom have we now to 
fight against ? Not the king, for he 
dissolved the late parliament because 
it hesitated to grant what the people 
required,— not the king’s ministers, 
for they gave us every encourage- 
ment to push matters to an extreme 
rather than retrace one step which 
they have taken,—not the House of 
Commons, for that, by a large ma- 
jority, has sealed its own doom. Ay, 
and better still, noble lords stand up 
in their places, and declare that they 
will never pay a tax again unless the 
will of the people be obeyed. And, 
then, as to discipline. My friend,— 
my dear friend, the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s army was never in higher 
order, never knew its leaders better, 
nor was more accustomed to act in 
obedience to their orders, than are 
the thousands and tens of thousands 
who at this moment compose the 
political unions which every where 
pervade the country. These unions 
may be content, as yet, to threaten ; 
and the real chiefs are well pleased 
enovgh to call my Lord Grey and 
my Lord Milton their friends. But 
when these noble lords have been 
arried on their shoulders to the ut- 
most extent which they desire to go, 
do you imagine that the political 
unions will stop with them? Never 
believe it for a moment. You might 
just as reasonably think of staying a 
famished wolf from devouring his 
prey, after he shall have caught the 
lamb and dipped his snout in its blood, 
asyou might expect tostop the people, 
once get them up, and warmed, until 
the whole of the rotten fabric of the 
monarchy shall have been levelled 

with the dust. Make you your 
mind easy, my excellent friend ; it 
will be our own faults if we be thrust 
aside, even at the beginning, by such 
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imbeciles as I have alluded to; and 
we shall be doubly to blame if we 
fail, when our time comes, to help 
ourselves out of the good things 


which they, and such as they, have 
so long monopolised. ‘The good 


cause must prosper.” 

“ It does my heart good to hear 
you, Doctor,” was the reply. “1 
shall be able to carry up a good re- 
port of Coketown, at all events; for 
I presume you are not behind your 
neighbours in organisation, and can 
count upon your men.’ 

“We will drop the Doctor, if you 
please,” interposed Mr. Beaver. “‘The 
time is close at hand when all 
such distinctions shall cease. But, as 
touching Coketown, you may say to 
your employers, with perfect truth, 
that if all England failed them and 
the cause of freedom and the people’s 
rights, that will not the brave men 
of this district. I flatter myself that 
we are in as perfect order as could be 
desired. We need no more than 
arms to convert us into a most effi- 
cient regiment.” 

‘There will be no necessity for 
arms,” answered the _ stranger. 
‘Among other good things which 
the march of intellect has brought 
about is the power of effecting reyo- 
lutions without bloodshed. I entreat 
of you to restrain that warlike dispo- 
sition of yours ; it played Old Scratch 
with us once; take care that it do 
not work mischief a second time.” 

“Is such your candid opinion ? 
replied Mr. Beaver. “ Then, trust 


” 


me, you were never more mis- 
taken in your life. You may begin 


a revolution, and carry it a certain 
way, without making your appeal to 
arms; especially when, as in our 
case, the executive government 
marches at your head. But will not 
the executive try to call a halt by and 
by, and then are we to obey them ?” 
“ My dear fellow, if you do not 
moderate your views—I mean, if 
you look too far before you, and lay 
all your plans so as to meet remote 
contingencies—you will do more 
harm than good. For the present, 
our object is to carry the bill in the 
teeth of the opposition which the 
Lords are sure to offer. Can you 


answer for a sufficient demonstration 
here, and a peaceable one, too, so 
soon as it shall have been thrown 
out r 
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“ T can answer for a sufficient de- 
monstration, and I will use my best 
endeavours to hinder it from becom- 
ing otherwise than peaceable, but I 
cannot promise for more.” 

“ And you will hinder them from 
offering violence either to person or 
property? You will especially pre- 
vent any attack upon Lord Borough- 
dale ?” 

“Oh, poor blockhead! surely,” 
replied Mr. Beaver. “ Lord Lo- 
roughdale has contrived to lose him- 
self so effectually with all parties, 
that I do not apprehend the smallest 
risk either to his portly person or his 
handsome house. At the same time, 
all will depend upon himself. He 
must not try to bully us with his 
yeomanry, for we won't stand that.” 

The stranger departed soon after 
by coach, to London, not having 
| intercourse, as is generally sup- 
posed, with any other person con- 
nected with the borough than the 





eloquent and highly-gifted editor of 


the Gazette; and the eloquent and 
gifted editor, with his amiable wife, 
spent the rest of the evening ¢ée-d- 
tele. We grieve to say, that it does not 
appear to have proved satisfactory in 
its issues to either party ; for Mr. and 
Mrs. Beaver were persons of decidedly 
opposite tastes and habits,—agree- 
ing, indeed, only in this, that each 
dearly loved the exercise of power ; 
and the lady having indulged even 
more freely than was her wont in 
strong potations, there is reason to 
believe that a battle royal ensued. 
No mortal blows were, however, 
struck; for though they both emerged 
somewhat late on the morrow, both 
did shew themselyes in publie,—the 
husband with sundry scratches on his 
face, such as an infuriated cat or wo- 
man can alone infiict,—the wife with 
a large contused wound over the 
eye, which all her skill in arranging 
the band across her brow did not 
suffice to conceal. 

The day after the editor's interview 
with the stranger was that of the pub- 
lication of the Gazette, which usually 
appeared about ten o'clock in the 
morning; but was, on the present 
occasion, withheld till twelve. Men 
wondered, of course, at the delay ; 
but wonder soon merged in other 
{feelings when the leading article met 
their gaze. It was headed in large 
characters, with the words, “ What 
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will the Lords Do?” and began by 
stating that there was too much 
reason to apprehend that they would 
do that which could not fail of excit- 
ing the just indignation of the people. 
[t then went On to assure the com- 
munity of Coketown that “ the peers 
were nothing more than trustees for 
the people; that the latter were the 
persons beneficially interested in the 
trust which the former held; and 
that the former were not, therefore, 
entitled to have any opinion of their 
own different from the will of those 
for whose benefit alone the trust 
existed.” Accordingly the reformers 
were called upon to meet ; the politi- 
cal unions were reminded that for 
them the day of action was come; 
and the [louse of Lords was given 
plainly to understand, that if they 
wished, as individuals, “to escape 
destructionamid a general convulsion, 
they must pass the bill.” Neither was 
the activity of the Gazette printing- 
office stayed by this. Simultaneously 
with the newspaper there went forth 
hundreds of bills, which invisible 
hands appeared to stick up in all 
quarters; each of which told the 
gaping crowds that gathered round 
it, that a great public meeting of the 
friends of reform would take place 
the next day but one. These ex- 
pressly stated the object of the meet- 
Ing, that it was convened “ to warn 
the peers of the tremendous con- 
sequences of rejecting the bill;” and 
to inform them, “ how deeply and 
fearfully the security of commercial 
and all other property was involved 
in passing it without delay.” As was 
to be expected, the eloquence of, the 
hand-bills, coming to the aid of that 
of the leading article, produced a 
terrible effect. All business was sus- 
pended. ‘The colliers left their mines; 
the artisans their workshops ;_ and, 
for an entire day and a half, groups 
of men, unwashed and in the highest 
degree of excitement, kept the old 
borough of Coketown in a ferment. 
Yet not a solitary act of violence was 
committed. On the contrary, though 
the consumption of bread and cheese 
and ale was at all the public-houses 
considerable, the landlords received 
their money in full weight for each 
morsel of food which they dispensed ; 
a circumstance which, though it ex- 
cited little or no surprise at the mo- 
ment, was often referred to in after- 
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times as marvellous. But the good 
people of Coketown were not then 
aware of the prodigious increase which 
was destined by and by to appear 
under the head of secret service 
money in the public expenditure. 
We do not say that any portion of 
that money went in the purchase of 
eatables and drinkables for the re- 
formers of England; we only know 
that when the accounts of the year 
were made up, there appeared on the 
wrong side of the balance-shect an 
excess of somewhere about 45,000/. 
over all that had ever been charged 
before even in time of war, as the 
costs of secret service. 

What was our friend Beaver about 
all this while? The following letters 
addressed by him, one to — Blackston, 
Esq. M.P., St. James’s Place, the 
other to Mr. James Cashman, Mino- 
ries, London, will doubtless answer 
this question better than we. ‘They 
were both dated subsequently to the 
great reform meeting, and therefore 
save us the trouble of going on with 
our history. 


No. I. 


My pear Str,—This has been a great 
day for the good cause of parliamentary 
reform; and the establishment, per- 
manently, of a liberal interest in Coke. 
town, Our meeting was, without ex- 
ception, at once the most numerous and 
the most respectable which I have seen. 
1 do not suppose that there were fewer 
than 15,000 persons on the ground; and 
the perfect order and unanimity which 
prevailed throughout so great a multi- 
tude was perfectly delightful. We got 
the mayor to preside. Jt was an act of 
policy ; for, though he is a poor weak 
creature, still as he had begun to swerve 
after the manner of his noble patron, the 
example might have proved dangerous ; 
and besides our usual orators, we had 
oue or two capital speeches from men 
whom you do not as yet number among 
your present acquaintances, but who are 
entirely yours. It is not worth while to 
anticipate what you will learn much more 
satisfactorily from the columus of the 
next Gazette. But you may tell the noble 
parmentes and the liberal premier, that 

he whole of this county is with them ; 
= that if need be, you will underteke 
to bring 10,000 able-bodied men to assist 
in coercing the incurables. At the same 
time you may add, that his majesty has 
not a more devoted or loyal body of sub- 
jects than those which made up our great 
meeting. We are all ready to lay down 
our lives for him and for reform; re- 
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form and the crown being now happily 

found together. I have not time to add 

more, except that, let come what will, 

your seat is secure, and that the Borough- 

dale partisans dare not shew their noses. 

Relieve me, my dear Sir, 

Very faithfully your obedient Servant, 

J. Beaver. 


No. Il. 


Dear Jem,—The first scene of our play 
has just been enacted, and I greatly de- 
ceive myself if even you w ould not admit 
that it went off capitally. I visited 
— Pit according to our agreement, 
both last night and the night before, and 
made matters so clear to the delegates, 
that they gave themselves up implicitly 
into my hands. Not one word was said 
concerning the great grievance of all — 
the unequal distribution of property. 
Not a hint was dropped of our determi- 
nation to reform both within and without 
doors after our own model ; but the Lords 
were quietly reminded, that if they per- 
sist in opposing the people, the people 
would soon begin to look upon their 
power as something which must be got 
rid of. Then again we had some nice 
slaps at the rotten boroughs. ‘‘ Do the 
Lords flatter themselves,” said we, ‘‘ into 
the belief that they can induce the people 
to pay taxes at the bidding of the reptiles 
in schedule A, and the fiat of the half- 
palsied B ; of which the one part is dead 
already, and the other scarcely lives. 
Let them refuse this bill if they dare ; 
and if they do, dearly will they repent 
their obstinacy hereaiter!” Then, my 
dear fellow, out came the little classical 
jargon from me, which you used to laugh 
at in former years ; ‘but which, trust 
me, never tells with so much effect as 
where the auditors are profoundly ig- 
norant. I told them that they could not 
have forgotten the story of the Sybil; 
how she presented her oracles to ‘Tarquin 
and his court; how they were rejected ; 
how, after burning a portion of them, she 
came and offe red. them again ; and how 
at last, after the same experiment had 
been repeated over and over, the tyrant 
was glad to purchase her little remnant 
at the very same price for which he might 
have had them all. Lord! if you could 
have heard how they cheered! But 1 
am getting prosy; my business was to 
tell you, that our own plans mature and 
arrange themselves as we could wish. 
The Blackstons and the Boroughdales 
shall alike go to the wall; and I, dear 
Jem, and you, perhaps, or any other 
whom I may choose, will sit ere long in 
seats which they have too long usurped. 

Farewell, my dear friend and true 
patriot. Yours, and my beloved coun- 
try’s, till death, J. Braver. 
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No. VI. 


MYSIE’S MERMAID. 


I nave related conversations and 
controversies on fairies who dwell in 
the green hills—on witches whose in- 
fluence extends over man and beast, 
—and on spirits who haunt the steps 
of the evil-doer and call for ven- 
geance. Nor have I forbore —for 
Mirth and Wo are sisters twin — to 
relate the bickerings with the tongue 
between land and land, and the hu- 
mours of a penny-wedding. I now 
proceed to sketch a controversial 
scene of another kind, and such as 
could only arise among an imagina- 
tive people who have, like the poets 
of old Greece, peopled stream as well 
as vale—the bosom of the earth as 
well as the upper air, with beings who 
partake, one and all, and that largely, 
of the good and evil of man, their 
inventor and maker. Let no one 
misdeem me a dealer in wild legends 
which exist but in a heated fancy, 
or a painter of strange shapes for 
which even popular belief affords no 
sitters. Ido no more than recall and 
relate scenes and passages which | 
saw and heard, and which still cling 
to my memory. My tales have 
hitherto been of the land, this one 
shall be of the water; for belief, like 
the British might, has triumphed on 
both sea and shore. 

One fine sunny morning, in that 
season when, as one of our poets ex- 
presses it, “ Ceres gives the schools 
the play,” I went, with a rejoicing 
heart, to indulge in a day’s trouting 
among the upland streams of my 
native district. 1 say streams, for in 
that happy land every vale has a 
stream, every hill has a vale, and 
every half mile has its hill; while 
each stream has not only trouts in 
abundance, but an audible voice, 
which tells a stranger where it is to be 
found. At the time of which I speak 
the summer sun had partly drunk up 
the streams; and their voices, which 
in March and April were loud in 
wood and glen, had now, in the 
middle of August, sank down to a 
whispering gurgle, which only made 
the scene more delightful to the ear 
by allowing the varied melody of the 


wild-birds to be heard on their banks. 





I singled out a stream which found 
its fountain—not in a rush-bush, like 
my favourite Nith—but in a small 
lake which lay among the upland 
mosses and hills, and purifying its 
current from that brownish hue 
communicated by the moordand soil 
through which it descended into the 
lowlands—became as pure as amber ; 
and, rolling over beds of pebbles of 
its own polishing, indulged itself in 
many a leap and turn before it con- 
sented to unite with the Nith, which 
was seen flowing a mile or so distant 
from my door. My fishing apparatus 
was very simple and natural : it was 
neither a poke-net, nor leister, nor 
spear, nor fishing-rod, but my bare 
right hand; which, added to a long 
slender arm, formed an excellent in- 
strument for groping out the trouts 
in their hiding-places under the large 
loose stones and overhanging banks 
of the burn. In my left hand I had 
a bag or scrip, such as that perhaps 
in which the poet-prince of Israel 
carried the five smooth stones when, 
with his sling, he marched against 
the Philistine, and which I did not 
despair of filling by noon with the 
choicest trouts of the brook. Let 
none of those truly great men—the 
sons of fortune and science—who hold 
in lease the waters of Stockbridge, 
or other streams redolent of trout, 
deride the humility of my equipment. 
{ should like to meet them on the 
Mermaid stream with their polished 
rods made by the ingenious Chevalier, 
their quivers filled with hooks all 
bright and shining in the delusive 
livery of May moths and July muck- 
flys; accompanied by some “ little 
round, fat, oily man of God,”—a dean, 
or haply a bishop, the full-fed and 
short-breathed chaplain of the club, 
and the inventor of a new sauce ;— 
I should like, I say, to meet them 
on mine own romantic stream, pur- 
suing its course over rocks and stones; 
subsiding now and then into pools 
breast-deep, or all but concealing 
itself under overhanging banks of 
grass or broom ; and wherever seen, 
as bright as the sun of heaven him- 
self; they would have some trouble, 
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T suspect, to persuade one of the wily 
tenants of the burn to come out to 
be fried and eaten in a sauce even of 
a dean’s invention; while I, with no 
better means or appliances than my 
bare arm and fingers, would put their 
skill and science to shame, and fill 
my scrip with pound-weight trouts, 
“ bedropped with crimson hail,” as 
the poet, in these bright words, de- 
scribes them. 

I question if the appearance of the 
president, members, and chaplain of 
the Stockbridge Fishing Club on the 
banks of the Mermaid burn would 
have startled me more than I was by 
two Old Women, who, near where the 
stream frees itself from the heather, 
entered unexpectedly upon the scene. 
Thad nearly, as I have said, filled my 
poke; but having by this time wan- 
dered a mile or more up the burn, 
and come to a bend where the trouts, 
large, and plump, and eee’ were 
abundant, I was revelling in this 
preserve like a kite in a dove-cote, 
when a sort of hoarse chuckle re- 
sembling laughter made me look up. 
There I saw two old women seated by 
theside of'asmall pool, munching their 
mid-day meal; a pot hung simmer- 
ing from the “dias of an oak which, 
in a spirit of accommodation, drooped 
down from a cliff which rose high 
behind, while a fire below it sent up 
a mingled column of flame and smoke 
into the air. Though the place was 
lonely, and the old pot and older 
women bore some resemblance to the 
caldron-scene in Macbeth, they were 
performing household, rather than 
unholy rites; and were, in short, 
washing the linen of a neighbouring 
portioner, or small laird, and had 
carried it out to this lonely place 
chiefly for the advantage of drying it 
when washed on the pure stones by 
the brook side, and the gowany 
herbage on its banks. Nor were they 
insensible of other advantages. “The 
sarks would whiten,” as they said, 
“in the light of the moon, and catch 
a fragrance from the sward, and be 
made fit for a queen to wear.” They 
were laughing when I first saw them, 
and of this laughter I felt I was the 
cause ; for I stood with my lips wide 
apart, and stared right sore astonished 
on them; nay, as they averred, I 
Stepped a step or two back, and even 
seemed disposed to run away. 

“What makes the callant stare 
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like a stickit bill-stirk that gate ?” 
exclaimed the taller of the two. 
“ D’ye think that twa auld wives, wi’ 
deil a tooth in a’ their heads, could 
eat ye ?” 

“Speak for yersel’, Mysie,” said 
the other, a round dumpling-like 
body, who stood upon a stone to 
gain respect from altitude, —‘“ speak 
for yersel’, Mysie ; it’s weel kenned 
that I hae mark o’ mouth—twa hale 
teeth, forbye an auld stump: but the 
bairn glowers like a wull-cat, [ maun 
confess !” 

* Deed, Leezie, woman,” said the 
other, “ we have an eldritch look; 
and this place, bonnie though it be, 
has an ill name ; sae lay that an’ that 
together, and there’s some cause for 
a fremit bairn being a wee frightened.” 

* Fremit bairn!” exclaimed Leezie. 
“Do ye no ken Nanie Simson’s son ? 
A misleard loon he is, too; reaves a’ 
the bonnie trouts atween this and the 
Nith, and harries a’ the bonnie bum- 
bee bykes atween the Wardlaw and 
Queensbery.” 

“ An’ can ye no speak kindly to 
the bairn, if ye ken him, then?” re- 
monstrated Mysie. 

“ *Deed, lass, he’s nae sic a bairn!” 
replied Leezie. “ My ain cousin’s 
daughter, Tibbie Rodan by name, 
tell’t ane that tauld me again, that 
she didna mair than like to be beside 
him in the school-class, for he was 
aye looking on her sclate and helping 
her when she didna need it ; and that 
in the Bible-class he compleened o’ 
thedim prent of his book, and through 
a’ the Sang of Solomon read off her 
Bible; and laid his cheek sae close 
to hers, that they looked like twin 
apples on ae stalk. Ay! ye may 
smirk an’ smudge. An’ besides that, 
he glowered sae in her een—and 
they're bonnie blue anes —’till she 
didna ken whiles what she was 
about.” 

“ These are but bairn’s doings, 
Leezie,” said her more considerate 
companion, with a sigh; “sae we 
maunna use the boy ill, for a’ that.” 
On making this resolution, Mysie 
raised her voice and said to me, 
*“ Come hither, lad, and Leezie will 
turn ye into a hare, and send ye 
hame on four legs instead of twa. 
Ay, ye may laugh, ye misleard loon! 
but I'm no Tibbie Rodan: I ken 
whilk en’ o’ me's up, I trow. But, 
guide us, lad, where did ye grip a’ 
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trouts ?” And so saying, 


thae bonnie 
she put her hand into my poke, took 
the trouts out one by one, and laid 
them on the grassy bank. 

‘ There’s three dozen and three,” 


said Leezie, “ and the least of them 
a pound weight! If I hadna pacified 
my stamach wi’ pea-meal scone and 
cheese, | wad hae pyked the banes 0° 
ane o’ thae bonnie trouts. There's 
a fire quite handy, and a trout never 
sats half sae sweet as when gasping 
trae the stream.” 

1 knew the two old dames by fame 
as well as by sight. Mysie was tall, 
and bent, and thin, and knew all the 
romantic legends of the district ; and 
need | add, all the scandal too? The 
other, Leezie by name, was a short, 
roll-about body, and her legendary 
knowledge equalled that of her eom- 
panion; but she lacked a certain 
knack of delivery, in which the other 
exeelled. Yet she was useful in her 


way, for her memory was without 


measure; and her interruptions - 

she called them corrections — of 
Mysie’s narratives, threw in little 
racy and nettlish bits, whieh im- 


proved, as mustard improves beef, 
the taste and flavour of the legend. 
“ Oh, nae douht,” said Mvysie ; “ and 


ye wad eat the bit bonnie spotted 
troutie, baith out o regard for the 


sweetness o a thing new plucked out 
o the stream, and respect for the 
weelfaured lad that neeved it for us. 
Ay, weel | wat, he’s bonnie! thae 
bright een o° his will gaur mony a 
fair face sigh at supper time yet!” 

_ saving, and without more ado, 

1e old dames without —as we say at 
se shed--soheien leave, snatched up 
two of the largest of the trouts, pre- 
pared them hastily for the fire, and 
soon had them fizzing on the embers, 
and sending up a smoke which I could 
not help thinking savoury. 

“ Ay, Mysie, woman,” said Leezie, 
* we're no the first, if a’ tales be true, 
nor the bonniest neither, if there be 
truth in story, that hae caten the 
fairest trouts o° this stream on the 
brink of the Mermaiden’s Pool ; ay, 
and eaten them without fire or saut 
either! Gosh! what a breath she 
maun hae had—as rank as a fisher- 
man’s poke wi’ three liggers in’t !” 

Hout, hout, Leezie, woman !” 


said the other; “ we maunna judge of 


nymphs, and naiads, and sic celestial 
things, by our gross earthly appetites ; 
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we maunna, as godly John Farley said 
when he preached last in Quarrel- 
wood, measure heavenly corn wi’ a 
Winchester bushel.” 

“ And will ye say,” replied the 
other, “ that a hussy wi’ a tail like 
a fish, and a throat that could swallow 
trouts raw and living frae the stream, 
maun be spoken of as a being of a 
better warld? I have aye had my 
suspic ion that the creature which ye 
ca’ a mermaid and haunted this pool 
was after a’ but an otter!” 

* An otter!” exclaimed Mysie, in 
high disdain. “ When could an otter 
sing sangs that would wile the lave- 
rock frae the lift, and ravish a hale 
hillside of Cameronians? Will ye 
tell me that, woman? And whan 
could an otter shew a head of lang 
yellow hair like streams of melted 
gowd, kame it wi’ a kame of pearls 
and rubies, and shew a bosom like 
the driven snaw, and an arm which 
in beauty excelled all that ever 
clasped the body of man? An otter! 
gae awa wi ye —ye have nae far to 
gang when ye gang daft! But this 
is a delicious trout; and 1 maun be 
allowed to wonder wi’ you, Leezie, 
how sae bonnie and delicate a crea- 
ture as a mermaid could prefer a raw 
to a roasted ane !” 

This conversation recalled to my 
memory the tradition that a mer- 
maid — some time “ between mirk 
Monday and windy Saturday,® two 
days of darkness and storm, from 
which, in the Lowlands, rustic events 
are often dated —haunted the se- 
cluded pools of this romantic stream ; 
not, as it is said, for the delicious 
trout with which it then, as now, 
abounded, but for the softer purpose 
of alluring and carrying away to her 
sea-palace a beautiful youth of whom 
she had become enamoured. Now, 
all that was believed, and much that 
was not, of this story, old Mysie knew; 
and great was her fame in the land 
for skill in relating it, with all its 
variations. But if she excelled in 
narration, she resembled a_ racer 
which I have seen, that would not 
move for either whip or spur at the 
desired moment, but seemed to obey 
some quaker-like impulse, and start 
but to a time of its own. In like 
manner, Mysie was seldom known 
to relate her tales, as the peasants 
expressed it, like other Christians: 
but, lending a deaf ear to all per- 
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suasion, closed her lips, till taunting 
words or provoking comments opened 
them, and spurred her into speech, 
and forced her into the full flow of 
narrative. 

“ Well,” I said, “ after all, this 
bonnie mermaid of Mysie’s had a 
queer taste. How she should choose 
to eat raw trouts, when she had the 
means of roasting them, surprises 
me.” 

“ Means o' roasting them!” ex- 
claimed both the old dames at once : 
“ Ifa’ thae white chuckie stanes had 
been coals frae Kirkconnel, or flow- 
peat frae Lochermoss, where was the 
fire to come frae for the sea-maid to 
kindle them? ‘The lad’s demented !” 

* Demented !” I said: “ Have not 
mermaids both flint and steel ? and 
have 1 not seen their sea-woven 
youches on the sands of Solway ? 
in could they live in their coral 
palaces without light? and where 
was light to come from but from 
flint and steel ?” 

As I said this with a grave face, 
both old dames stared till their eyes 
seemed turning round in the sockets ; 
and Mysie seemed confounded by the 
hardihood of my assertion,— 

“ Callant,” she exclaimed, “ ye are 
either a slyer chap than I took ye for, 
or a’ yere wits are in the mermaid’s 
pouch! Whaever thought till now 
that a mermaid wore a pouch? Has 
she a huswife, too, think ye ?” 

“Since she keeps a house, I’se up- 
haud she maun hae a huswife,” said 
Leezie. “ I hae seen the mermaid’s 
pouch —aweel I wot hae 1: it was 
lying at the mouth of the Piper's 
Cove, on the Solway side. It was a 
kind of black-watered satin, without 
seam, wi’ a coal-black tassel at ilka 
corner ; and seemed newly dropt.” 

Mysie mused for the space of a 
minute or more, and then said;— 

“'The mermaid-pouch whilk ye 
talk o° is but ane of the chance 
whimsies of the great deep ; and was 
nae mair the pocket of a mermaid 
than it was the purse of a pelican or 
a gier-eagle. I mind weel how the 
name raise in the land. It happened 
that ane of thae sodden-brained, 
hunt-the-gowk bodies, called philo- 
sophers—wha maun hae a’ things i’ 
the world accounted for, forgetting 
that they themselves are God’s un- 
accountables — fand ane of the samen 


of which the laddie speaks, and asked 
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what this maritime phenomena was. 
‘It’s the mermaid’s pouch,’ quo’ old 
Willie Phillimore, who was standing 
wi his haave net beside Barskimming 
Crag ; and a mermaid’s pouch it has 
been aye called since: had he said 
a mermaid’s bussel, the philosopher 
wad hae swallowed it. But the lovely 
creature that hunted the Mermaid’s 
Pool was one of a pure and celestial 
kind. Her voice was melting, and 
her looks sweet, and her een as bright 
and clear as two new-made stars on 
the first night of their apptarance in 
the sky.” 

“ 'Trouth, then,” said Leezie, “ she 
was just like a new-run salmon, when 
our clear streams cleanse the sea-salt 
frae their scales, and they loup and 
sport in the sun, glad of the sight of 
green woods and a mouthfu’ of flies 
and worms.” 

“ Or rather like a mavis, when, 
sair dung in winter storms,” said 
Mysie, “ wi’ feathers a’ carfufled, and 
its bonnie spreckled bosom stained 
and soiled, it comes back to the 
grove wi’ plumage new washen and 
burnished in spring dews, and perch- 
ed on the tap of some bit half-grown 
and newly budded tree, pours out sic 
a strain of melody as even the lug- 
less and saulless maun listen to and 
admire. Sic like, yet far mair lovely 
and tempting, was the person of this 
sea-maiden, as she sat on the gowany 
bank, just where | sit now; wi’ her 
long stream of gowden hair half float- 
ing in the pool—no dimming the 
natural lustre of the crystal burn, 
but rather increasing its light; while 
her dainty limbs, fu’ saft, and round, 
and snawy, seemed to melt away in 
the stream.” 

“ Her limbs!” exclaimed Leezie, in 
surprise ; “ she had deil a limb ava; 
for wha dare call a lang tail like a 
lamprey eela limb? My faith, lass, 
ye’re finishing out this fishy madam 
like a queen o’ Sheba! Hair like a 
stream o’ gowd, and limbs saft and 
white as Queensbery snaw! Weel, 
gang on, woman; but hae some re- 
spect for this poor boy—he’ll no 
ken how to sinder the right frae the 
wrang. She had a tail like a salmon, 
I’se be sworn, wi’ shining scales as 
far up as the mergh fin, and maybe 
farther.” 

“ Weel, weel,” continued Mysie, 
“ T’se no dispute the matter wi’ ye ; 
a that I shall say in favour o’ her 
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having twa legs is this,—Tlow could 
the souplest tail of either fish or 
mermaid swoom up sic a shallow bit 
brookie as this? She hadna wings, 
as is weel kenned ; and gif she came 
na on her feet, how came she then ? 
for she couldna swoom with her 
white round arms and saft snawy 
bosom up this ragged and jaggy 
stream; she could as soon hae 
swoomed owre the teeth ofa harrow! 
Na, na; she had legs—T'll stick and 
stan’ by that. But, legs or no legs, 
she had fhe ae swectest bosom that 
ever love lay in or man langed for. 
And when she withdrew her lang 
gowden tresses frae the pool, spread 
them out to dreep and dry in the 
cauld moonbeam (that forgat its na- 
ture, and grew warm for her sake), 
and held up her lang round arms, 
as shining and polished as the ivory 
bane, and fixed baith her een on the 
western star, and spak till’'t—some 
say sang till’t, but I say spake, for 
she kept her singing for ither pur- 
poses, as ye sall hear—and then 
leaned back on the gowany grass, 
that seemed burning under her fair 
body, and gied sic a sigh as wad hae 
rent a heart of stone. Wha could 
withstand her ?” 

“ Sigh!” said Leezie; “ and what 
had she to sigh for? ‘There were 
trouts in the stream, and she could 
fish like ony otter; there were lambs 
on the brae side, and the laird of 
Ladlemouth missed three o’ his while 
this mermaid of yours haunted the 
land ; there were grouse, baith black 
and brown, on the brae side, quite at 
hand; and Will Macabbin keepit a 
sma’ still on the tother side of the 
Wardlaw ; sac what had she to sigh 
for ?—idle slut !” 

“Deed, Leezie,” said Mysie, “when 
we measure the passions and desires 
of the lasses of the sea wi’ the lasses 
o’ the land, dinna we see that it’s no 
world’s wealth, nor goods, nor gear, 
that keep women—no to speak o’ 
ladies—frae sighing? ‘The bit mouth- 
fu’ o’ meat, the rag that covers us, 
and the turf and rafter aboon our 
heads, is no a’ that gangs to make 
happiness.” 

“ Noa’!” said Leezie ; “and what 
mair is there wanting? I wonder to 
hear ye.” 

“'There’s leal and lawfu’ love, 
Leezie, and the rewards o' love,” 
replied Mysie : “ these are the things 
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awanting to haud down the swell o’ 
the bosom and the sigh o’ the heart 
in maiden or mermaid. But, as I 
was saying, this sea-maid sighed, and 
tossed, and tumbled, and coost up her 
heels too for aught that I ken, for 
love throws folk into queer positions, 
till ye wad hae thought a hale hirsel 
o’ lambs had been faulded, ewes and 
a’, on the spot, sae goosed down, as 
tailors say, and smoothed, was the 
gowans and the grass—no disturbed 
and spurtled up wi’ heel or tae, as we 
hae seen the sward where a lad and 
a lass had been tousling in the hay- 
time. I hae been tauld, too, that the 
herbage —the white gowans and wild 
thyme—looked a’ the bonnier, and 
smelled the mair odorous for a hale 
week after this mermaid had sat and 
sung there. Leezie, lass, she maun 
hae been sweet as well as bonnie.” 

“ Now will ye say, Mysie, woman,” 
inquired the other, “ whether this 
she-creature, whom ye paint in sic 
grace and beauty, was a fallen spirit, 
or a true standing Christian —a 
Christian according to our cove- 
nanted faith ?” 

“ A Christian!” answered Mysie ; 
“ weel I wat she was other than a 
Christian, or she maun hae keepit her 
salmon-tail weel within her kirtle 
when she came to be baptised then. 
When did ye hear of a Christian lass 
rinning among the streams and the 
sea-sands mither-naked, and singing 
screeds of witching ballads, to make 
the lads rin after her? Or how wad 
you or I breathe and live owre the 
head in the salt-sea, below the fount- 
ains of the great deep? or take a 
halesome sleep on couches of coral, 
wi’ a whale or a pellock for our bed- 
fellow ?” 

“ Weel, weel, and if she wasna a 
Christian, then,” said Leezie, “ she 
may hae been a Papist, for she lived 
mainly on fish, like the auld Papist 
laird of Powhead, who gied Johnnie 
Wateret, the weaver, 2 house and a 
cow’s-grass, to haud him in trouts 
and eels during Lent and on Fridays.” 

“ Leezic,” said Mysie, something 
solemnly, “ ye have thrown a new 
light on this mysterious matter : she 
maun hae been a Papist, I fear, after 
a’, and a bitter ane, too, as ane may 
say; first, from her abstinence frae 
flesh —for I believe the tale of the 
lambs is apocraphal ; and, secondly, 
from her rayenous liking to the 
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young laird of Whaupmire, a youth 
fair to the eye, come of a godly stock 
that suffered in the persecution— 
the son, too, of a ruling elder—a 
polished pillar, 1 should rather say, 
of the church—and of a pious and 
devout woman, Marion Broedie by 
name, whose memory is still an odour 
in the land. Ay, ay, Leezie, that 
accounts for the merwoman’s love! 
Oh, the brazen cuttie! wad naething 
serve her but the very flower o’ the 
kintra side? Wad nane serve as a 
sacrifice to her unholy desire but a 
pious and godly youth? Nae marvel 
need there be now about this sea- 
woman's love! She undertook to 
deliver up ane of the lights of the 
land to the fetters of Satan; or, 
waur than a’, haud him intoxicated 
in her lascivious arms till baith reason 
and soul forsook him. I doubt I 
maunna tell this tale again,—it is in 
itself'a sin. Na, wherefore should I 
not drap it now ? for the trout’s near 
done, and we have a day’s derke 
before us.” 

“ Hout, tout!” said Leezie, “ ye hae 
mair need than ever to relate it: it 
will now, by this new exposition, be 
as it were a written word, a sign, to 
the youth of this land to avoid 
temptation; particularly frae nymphs 
wi queer extremities, as John Lag- 
gengird, the American cooper, says. 
And wha can say, Mysie, woman, 
but that this bairn here, whom ye 
call a boy, may profit and fructiffy 
by it? Lsay, wha kens but he was 
sent to the Mermaiden’s Pool this 
blessed day to have the benefit of 
this warning story? Sae dinna stop 
it, I beseech you. There’s as gude 
trouts in the stream as ever came out 
of it, besides a fire to dress them at 
too.” 

“ Leezie, woman,” said Mysie, fix- 
ing her eye on me, and watching 
my hand as it prepared a second 
pair of the largest trouts, and laid 
them side by side on the clear and 
glowing embers to broil, “ ye speak 
wisely ; and this bairn, I can foretell, 
will be a credit to our schooling, for 
see with how dextrous a hand he lays 
thae twa bonnie burn-trouts on the 
eizels. I protest the savour of them 
is circling about us like the scent of 
a hawthorn in full bloom. But to 
go on wi’ my tale. I have spoken of 
my mermaid’s beauty, but wha can 
describe the wild sweetness and pa- 
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thetic sorcery of her voice? I am 
auld enough to remember Leedie 
Reed, wha died when I was a lassie, 
aged an hundred and five years, and 
he lived in the days of this sea- 
maiden, and had amaist suffered frae 
her singing. ‘I was coming,’ said 
Leedie, for he tauld me the tale 
himself, ‘ frae the Queensbery hill 
ae harvest night: lang Will Frizel 
and ‘Tam Telfer, as mercy wad have 
it, were wi’ me. We had been out 
for a shot at one of Drumlanrig 
stray deer ; and I'll no deny but we 
had a drap of brandy in our noddles. 
As we came down by the Kelpie Loch, 
out o’ which the Mermaid Burn rins, 
[ found a mair than usual elevation 
of spirits: I imagined I saw a wild 
deer in ilka heather cow, and a cou- 
ple of plovers in ilka cloud, and 
naught wad serve me but I wad stop 
and bang off my gun at them. ‘ But 
preserve us!’ said Will Frizel, ‘ Lee- 
die’s fey the night,’ and he laid his hand 
on me, and ever after averred that my 
frame was as het as fire, and shook 
in ilka member like an aspen leaf. 
‘Weel, ye see, Mysie,’ said Leedie, ‘ it 
happened we behoved to come down 
the burn-side, and step ance or twice 
owre the stream; ilka time I stept 
owre it, I found myself grow wilder 
and wilder. ‘Tam Telfer wyted the 
brandy ; but it wasna the honest 
drink, as ye sall hear. These words 
were na wecl out o’ Tam’s mouth, 
till sic a sang came up the stream— 
sae wild, sae saft, and sae witching, 
that it led us by the lugs as straight 
as a line to the spot whence the mar- 
vellous strains proceeded. The sweet 
sounds filled all the air above and 
the glens below ; still we couldna see 
the singer. ‘She maun be sitting be- 
side the Mermaid Pool for a plack,’ 
said Will Frizel; ‘ and I'll wager it’s 
Bet Jamieson. There's nae sic a 
thrapple at a sang frae Cosincon to 
Carlaverock ; and wi’ that he looked 
down into the linn. ‘God hae a 
care o' us!’ he said, and he pulled 
me back; but back I wadna be, but 
forced mysel’ forward, and there J 
saw her sure enough! ‘The very 
ground where she sat, as well as the 
001 beside her, was all illumined by 
oe beauty. ‘Gude keep us! whis- 
pered Tam Telfer ; ‘ is’t a fish or an 
angel?’ As he said this, she began 
to sing again. ‘ I have heard, Mysie,’ 
he said, ‘the Cameronians singing 
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psalms in the mountain solitudes ; I 
have heard the sweetest voices of the 
land singing sangs of love; and I 
have heard, when the trees burst 
out in bloom, the wild birds gathered 
together in their forest temple chant- 
ing a hymn of thanksgiving ; but a’ 
these sounds, separate or put to- 
gether, were the sharping of a saw 
compared to the melodious voice of 
the sea-lass of the Mermaid Pool. 
The ewes raise frae their beds amang 
the heather; the corbies forgot their 
love for the lambkins’ een; the fox 
stopped on his errand to the fauld; 
and a’ to listen to her wondrous 
sang.” 

“What a gude thing it was,” said 
Leezie, “ that all this happened be- 
fore we were born, else it might hae 
killed us outright wi rapture! I hae 
seen folk that were lame piped and 
fiddled to the use of their feet; and 
an auld wife cast her crutches frae 
her, and loup and spang to the sound 
of John Aiken’s fiddle; and I hae 
seen an auld man wi’ a grey pow 
gang half demented wi’ a saft word 
frae a sweet young lass: but what 
was a’ that to the sorcery of the mer- 
maid’s sang? Weel, and how did 
Leedie Reed escape ?” 

“ Oh, ye see,” continued Mysie, to 
whom these interruptions gave 
breathing time, “ poor Leedie wad 
hae gane the way Whaupmire gade, 
—for he was bewitched and enrap- 
tured, and wad be to the mermaid, 
right or wrang; and she kept toss- 
ing her arms, and waving her gowd- 
en tresses, and glow’ring at him wi’ 
een which wad hae wiled the lark 
frae the cloud, and singing a’ the 
while, now loud, now low, as if run- 
ning o'er the hale gamut of her 
charms and incantations. He wad 
hae gane, as I said, the road that 
poor Whaupmire gade, had it nae 
been for lang Will Frizel and Tam 
Telfer. They had na sae mickle o’ 
the brandy in them, and were nae 
admirers o’ beauty, nor judges o’ 
music ; and so they bound their wil- 
ful comrade, and carried him hame 
by main strength, in spite o’ madam 
and her sangs.” 

“ Now this must be ta’en wi’ some 
grains 0’ discount, as the city hen 
said to the country fox, when he 
ca’d her cackle a sang, her grey neck 
silver, and wished her to come and 
lay an egg in his den; for ye see, 
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Mysie, this Leedie Reed didna ken 
when the lie came frae him. I have 
heard him describe battles that never 
were fought, and talk o’ folk that 
never existed.” 

“ Weel, Leezie woman, a’ that 
might weel be,” replied Mysie ; “ for 
it’s awsome to think on the pleasure 
men hae in telling whids—I’se no 
say lies; but yet Leedie’s tale got an 
awfu’ exposition in the fate that 
befell the young portioner of Whaup- 
mire,—a tale that disna depend on 
Leedie’s veracity, for it is a thing 
that thousands heard of, if but few 
saw. John Cameron preached upon 
it on the top of the Wardlaw Hill, 
and called it a sign and a wonder; 
and Simon Spoolpin, the weaver, 
made a ballad about it as long as the 
day and the morn: he began to sing 
it at the Brigend o’ Dumfries, and 
had nae done when he reached the 
Roons of Galloway.” 

“ Oh, Mysie, Mysie,” said Leezie, 
“if ye put faith in a fule sang, I hae 
done wi’ ye; I wash my hands o’ ye, 
as the corbie said to the toad, when 
she undertook to teach him psalm- 
ody, and could get naught but a 
croak. When ye want us to believe 
ye, say naught anent rhyme. Tam 
‘Taupie made a sang about me, in 
which my sandy hair glistens like a 
lint-streak, and my twa grey een 
shine like stars whilk rise at milking 
time, when the bat is in the air and 
the dews fall. ‘There’s nae believing 
poets’ clavers.” 

“ | nae inair intended,” said Mysie, 
“to sing Simon’s ballad than to 
preach John Cameron’s sermon; | 
brought them in but as collateral 
evidence, as Gib Pouchit, the law- 
yer, said, when he quoted anither 
man’s lie to support an untruth of 
his ain. ‘The story of Whaupmire 
and the mermaid can stand alane ; it 
wants nae support frae either sang or 
sermon. Weel, ye see, it is easy to 
imagine a handsome young man 
gaun out wi’ hound and horn, in a 
jacket of Lincoln green, to kill a wild 
deer for his ain bridal dinner; and 
folk wha saw him on that blessed 
morning thought he looked more 
beautiful than usual, and said it was 
weel his part to put on his best looks, 
—for his bride, for sweetness and 
beauty, had nae her like in the land.” 

“TI can weel believe that,” said 
Leezie, “ for the Macmurdos, of 
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whose line she came, are the wale yet 
o’ the country side ; but the Whaup- 
mires are worn out; the mair’s the 
pity, for they were a devout race.” 

“ Weel, then,” continued Mysie, 
“the less I lie; for in 2 case of this 
wonderfu’ kind, it behoves ane to 
abide by truth, for the truth is e’en 
marvellous enough: so, as I was 
saying, the young laird rade out 
owre moor and dale, in his Lincoln 
green, and a gude fat buck he slew, 
as the tale goes, and then he turned 
his bridle hamewards. He had nae 
ridden a mile, till he came to the 
Mermaid’s Burn; and there he 
paused, and looked up to the sky, 
and snuffed as one who smelt an 
agreeable perfume, and listened 
one listens who hears sweet music 
afar off. He laid his bridle on his 
horse’s neck, as much as to say, ‘ As 
thou wilt; and the horse stretched 
out his neck, and, giving a wild and 
unearthly neigh, sprang into the 
Mermaid Burn, and trotted it down 
over crag and fall, as if it had been 
on a market-road.” 

“ T have it now—lI have it now!” 
exclaimed Leezie; “she was nae 
mermaid this, but an _ incarnate 
demon, like the evil one of whom we 
read in Tobit. She came wi’ her 
fishy fragrance to lure him away 
frae his blesse <i bride; and this was 
the odour that came as a spell upon 
him at the Mermaid Burn. She'll 
soon add her yoice to complete the 
charm. I see it all. Oh the deceit- 
ful limmer !” 

“Woman !” said Mysie, in a tone 
of reproof, “ awa’ wi’ yere apocry- 
phal scrawls, yere heathen latter- 
ends of the blessed Book, as John 
Rowat justly called Esdras, and 'To- 
bit too; and if ye think ye can tell 
what happened on that night of wo 
at this unblessed pool better than 
can, e’en try't, and welcome! But 
now, when | bethink me, it wad be a 
downright fraud on. this patient and 
comely bairn to turn the story owre 
to your telling. So, ye see, the 
master was possest and the horse 
mad; and neither o’' them had lett 
or pause till the sound of the mer- 
maid's sang came on them up the 
burn; and then it was ance wood 
and aye waur with them baith. 
There maun hae been in that sang 
the pith or essence of mony sangs— 

‘the cube-root of lyric verse, as 
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Dominie Davison ca’d it when he 
told the stor y —" 

“ Or, rather,” interrupted Leezie, 
“like Miller Gillieson’s green salve, 
which he made frae the mingled vir- 
tues of the sev enty- -five rare herbs o’ 
Duncow linn; it was-of sea-green 
hue, and smelled like a cow-tushlock. 
I mind the salve weel.” 

‘ But if the mermaid’s sang was as 
strong as a spell, her charms had the 
pith of baith spells and incantations,” 
continued Mysie; “and his hale 
menzie gae him up for lost, when 
they saw his horse, which was in a 
foam, stand as quiet as a lamb by the 
side of the pool, where madam was 
casting her spells and her glamour 
into the evening air. Nor did she 
cease singing, as 1 heard say, nor 
keep frae wampishing her long 
round white arms about, nor ga- 
thering up her lang tresses in arm- 
fuls, and then letting them gush 
down trae her again. 

“ Aiblins her strength lay in her 
hair, no to interrupt you,” said 
Leezie. “Oh, woman, but ye tell 
the story grandly : ist a’ true, think 
ye?” 

True!” exclaimed Mysie. “Am 
1 here and you there? Is this no 
the very spot W here the deed was 
done, and is not it called the Mer- 
maid Pool to this very day? But 
that’s a new light anent the mer- 
maid’s lang hair; I never thought 
on’t before. Did not the strength of 
Samson lie in his locks; and disnae 
the witch o’ Ae—I name nae names 
—mix dead men’s hair in the can- 
trip with which she draws the milk 
frae the kye? ‘There's an illustra- 
tion baith Scriptural and traditional 
for ye. The gathering up of her 
locks in an armfu’, and letting them 
gush frae her again was a piece and 
a part o her sorcery, there’s nae 
doubt on’t. 

* L wish I could say,” continued 
she, after a pause, “what passed at 
that fearfu’ meeting,—fearfu’ 1 mean 
in the upshot and conclusion, for it 
looked naught but leal love at first. 
The sea-maid sang, and the man 
listened. ‘Then he began to praise 
the lang glistering hanks ¢ ” her hair, 
and to pass his loof owre "ty sane wee 

troke down the hack o baudr 
hen he lighted off his horse, a 
awa’ flew the brute, and was seen 
nae mair in the land.” 
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“ Dick Bell, of the Wylie Hole, 
avers,” said Leezie, “that it was 
sold by one of young Whaupmire’s 
flunkies at the next Candlemas fair o’ 
Drumfreesh, for ten pound Scots.” 

“I say,” retorted Mysie, “ if ye 
believe Dick Bell, naebody will be- 
lieve you. But the horse was never 
seen again, as I was saying, nor its 
rash young rider neither; for just 
as he began to handle the sea-maid’s 
hair, and look in her large bright 
een, she threw her arms about him, 
and vanished wi’ her prey in the 
Mermaid’s Pool.” 

“Fearfw’ be’t!” exclaimed Leezie — 
“ fearfu’ be’t! And what became of 
his jacket of Lincoln green, wi’ its 
bobs and buttons of gowd ? he wad 
hae nae use for garments in the bot- 
tom of the sea. And, aboon a’, how 
did she carry him there? ‘There's 
nae mair water in the burn than wad 
grind a melder of meal ; and there’s 
nae travelling wi’ a mortal creature 
twal stane weight through the solid 
earth, never to speak of the craigs !” 

“'That’s a mystery, as John 
Heddles said when his clocken hen 
cleckit a brood o’ ducks, that I can- 
not pretend to solve,” replied Mysie ; 
“but this I can say, that when his 
menzie came hame, and were asked 
about their young master, they all 
said that they left him listening to a 
bonnie creature wha was singing by 
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hersel’ in the Mermaid Linn. But 
ance gane and aye gane: he was 
never mair seen nor heard tell of 
frae that day till this; and that he 
was deluded by the sea-maid, and 
still lives wi’ her in a coral palace in 
the howe of the Solway, is the be- 
lief o’ mae than me !” 

“ Now, Mysie, woman,” said 
Leezie, “is it not rumoured that this 
bonnie merwoman was, after a’, but a 
shepherd’s daughter, the light-o’- 
love to the young laird; and that, 
instead of being carried to a palace 
in the sea, they were swept away by 
a water-spout which fell frae heaven 
out of a large black cloud; for He 
who sees a’ couldna be but angry at 
the sight of the wise and the beauti- 
ful falling into folly and sin, and 
punished them in his wrath.” 

“TI could say a great deal anent 
that,” said Mysie; “and if ever I 
meet wi’ this bairn again—he has 
the merit of being a gude listener— 
I carena though I tell him my tale 
of the Water-Kelpie, which will il- 
lustrate not only the invisible world 
of God on this earth, but his moral 
retributions also.” 

“ Ay, that’s the tale o’ tales,” said 
Leezie. “But the sun is near the 
hill-taps, and we have an_ hour's 
work to work yet; ye maun defer 
the Kelpie tale till the morn.” 


ST. JEAN D’ACRE. 


Malta, March 1841, 








Presumine that you have felt an interest in the late proceedings on the coast 
of Syria, it occurred to me that you might like to have a plain and correct 
statement of the operations which brought about the capture of St. Jean 
d’Acre ; an achievement which in its consequences produced a speedy settle- 
ment of the long-pending dispute between the sultan and Mehemet Ali. 
Under this impression, I inclose a copy of the minutes of the bombardment 
of Acre. They merely form a simple detail of occurrences which actually 
took place on that important occasion. ‘Thus you will have possession of 
facts which I, as an observer, witnessed and ascertained at the time; and you 
will perceive, also, that in them I have abstained as much as possible from 
indulging in remarks on any supposititious matters, but strictly confined my- 
self to a plain record of transactions that positively took place, and which 
came under the observation and knowledge of all parties there engaged. 
I likewise send you official copies of the ordnance ard other stores which fell 
into the hands of the allies; as also a return of the defensive capability of the 
fortress on its sea-lines, shortly after the place came into possession of the 
sultan and allied forces. These documents prove the importance, as well as 
value of the capture ; and they further afford a most unequivocal and incon- 
testable proof of the determined resistance for which the gallant defenders 
had prepared and resolved upon. 
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The chart which I have also added, and which you may use or omit 
at your discretion, is merely to give a rough idea of the form and 
situation of Acre. I have endeavoured to mark the respective stations 
occupied by the combined fleet during the engagement. ‘This has no 
pretension whatever to critical exactness. It is, as 1 think you will admit, 
scarcely possible to place the whole of the numerous ships precisely in their 
true position. The great excitement of the moment when the action began, 
and the dense smoke which involved the whole district round soon after, 
rendered such an attempt almost impossible. Indeed, as an evidence of the 
difficulty in accomplishing such a task, there have been several plans drawn 
by others, one or two of which were published at Malta, and no two coincide 
as to the placing of the ships. With regard to the one now sent, I can ob- 
serve that our signal-officer assisted me; and, in the comparison with the 
others, I have the gratification to say it has received general approbation. 

[ saw Colonel Shultz (a Pole) at the hospital, Beyrout, in a ward ad- 
joining an old messmate (whom. I went to visit, and since, I am sorry to say, 
numbered with the departed). The colonel possessed a good and gentlemanly 
expression. His wounds were numerous and severe; and had he not been 
conveyed to the hospital (instead of being hurried on to Constantinople with 
the other prisoners), it might have been attended with serious results to him. 
It is rather singular that he was not aware of the catastrophe at the principal 
magazine till the termination of the bombardment ; and it is astonishing that 
he was not killed, for the whole place was completely riddled through. 

Acre appeared one of the most extraordinary places I ever beheld. The 
whole town is vaulted,—a subterranean town, in fact, beneath the fortress. 
I visited several parts of these Tartarian regions, but cannot say with plea- 
surable feelings. In one part I found a vast area converted into stables: 
there were no less than 800 horses confined in those dismal vaults. Never 
shall I forget the rage of those poor animals : the fright had almost maddened 
them. Fancy several hundred fiery Arab steeds kicking, plunging, and 
biting in all directions. I wished very much at the time that I had been an 
artist. An able painter could, Iam convinced, have drawn a singular picture 
of those vaulted stables, with masses of infuriated horses. ‘The scene was 
splendidly terrific: all these animals fell into the hands of the sultan and 
his allies. 

I little thought how much danger I was incurring through my curiosity, 
for I found afterwards that there were mining-trains all about those vaults, 
connected with the magazines in different quarters of the town, and Acre had 
no less than six magazines; and at the very time I was roaming about there 
was a train in a state of ignition. 


( Copy.) St. Jean d'Acre, Nov. 7, 1840. 


Return or Orpnance, Ammunition, SMALt-arms, Camp-rquipaGE, Provisions, 
&ec. &c., se1IzED IN THE TOWN oF St. JEAN p’AcRE ON THE MORNING OF No- 
VEMBER 4, 1840. 


Ordnance, and Description of Stores. 





Calibre. No. Calibre. No. 
32-pounders .. 9 Wesescccccese 7 
. Qh cccrecccccs 66 Wevecsecccccee 4 
TI ose Tg neescaes qo Brnse Mertemeee dg. cseeee 4 
nich erntinn ste Te cnch sei 1 
. § 10.inch......0. 7 § 68-pounder 1 
ee readies ilo ‘TronCarronade 9 iginch........ 9¢ 
ron Howitzers. 24-pounders.... 2 Wwecccccsecee 1 
1Biscccccccee, 12 208 Mortars a 1 
. Decccccvcvece 29 

Brass guns.+0- 4 677°": ‘nanan Total.. 313 

se rentnhneneee a (Mounted on the walls, 229). 
Brass Howitzers J 12..........++ 18 Small-arms: boxes, 580; each box, 25 

54-inch ...... 12 muskets, 


SS ae 


* Mounted in the park. t In store. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel commanding 
To Brigadier-General Sir Cuariizs F, Surru, C.B., &c. de. Se 


toyal 


(32-pounders .. 900 Double-headed [24 sereeree 1600 
Mh nabsessece OGD chee {. ade +» 800 
Common Case J 28 ccsseesees 970 13 . 1600 
1B nccocacece 2000 se donb mortars 1500 
“4 f W645 
3 IITIII doo Shells unfixed 4435772722212 2030 
ee OD ccsssetson AGO 
. 24 scccccccee 1900 32-pounders .. 6800 
Round Shot .. BUD copesnncns- ee jee fo cahieuan ae 
SD scopesccese S590 . neeepesae tee 
Di Pa conyers 9339 Ditto seeeveee yy ec 
EP opsscored @ ...ccccce 2900 © ncdcsseshs 
(24 ..cececee- 650 BB esevcssspo 4000 
18.00. 1650 Bar. of Powder (each bar. 112 lbs.) 1896 
Chain Shot .... | a «esse 1090  Portfires, Common ......--+--- 3000 
9 ..eeeeeee- 530 Cases, Small-arm Cartridges, each case 
| G sesecccvee 190 2000 rounds, 1000 cases. 
BB. ceccescncs BHO Tanen, Committers: c<ccceccecce M0 
O46 ceesercces S80 ( S2lbs. ( gibs. each) 1800 
IB sccccepese 40 | 24 6lbs.each) 950 
Shells fixed .... 2 Flannel Cart- 4 12 ti. each) 180 
D sakaneniae ee ridges... | 9  (3ibs.each) 250 
L G6 cecsccpces BORD { 6 (idlb.each) 1200 
Provisions. 
Wheat, bushels ....20.+.5+2. 10900 Barloy ....sscecccsesscecees 1500 
ME. casntesnpesspoceosepesss 2000 Ten DUNS 92<i00000000 1500 
Rice coccccccopcccescccces G500 Broad, tons ooneccccscoscses -- 2500 
Indian Comm ssccpspenescsese 000 Butter, jars..eececsererceeecs 110 
Stores. 
ied, BONS oscnccesnvconscsee 100 Brasscocks........... sean . 100 
Charcsel, tons.cccccccsscccese 1 Paint brushes........ pin ‘ 50 
OF, BANOS. .cercrcccescrcnce BODD Tongs, smiths’, pairs.......... 40 
Clothing for soldiers, suits .... 50 Hammers, masous’.......- ane 200 
Musket-stocks, wood.......... 3000 Miners’ borers .........- aie 40 
ee eee 100 PO ssdsvessuses. oes 30 
Anvils for smiths ........ ee 14 Chains and handcuffs....... nee £00 
NUS  0n59 0650p 50600050%> 14 Screws, stocks, and dies, pairs .. 9 
Lathes, turning .......ccses0. 2 Steelyards, pairs .......++++- 3 
Lime, bushels...........+e++- 3000 Slow match,tons ....... cae 2 
Spades, common .......e+e++ 1600 Steel square, tons .......... a 2 
PME \ccissessiacoaens, ee Files, of sorts...... ere rrr 400 
EEE isenesthenn'seseaseee - 1000 Well-boring tools ..........-- 200 
DERE MIOE Sckkacrsdeeneessae 2000 Grapnels for boats ...... ih cathe 15 
Mill-stones, hand .......ce.e> 150 Sheet-lead, tons.........+.2.- 6 
Camp equipage formen ...... 1000 += Pig-lead...... erecececccccce 4 
Cavalry boots, OE Giebevaese 200 Brass bushes ..... ae tet ike re ai 100 
eee ‘ 12 = Sheet-iron, tons.....sseseeeee 1 
White thread, Ibs. .........00- 20 Marble slabs, round ...... 5 i ict 7 
BUNGE Sos ckdensnecedsx ° 12 PT SN occ weeneeus ea <e 7000 
Leather skins .....ccsccccs 212 Wire-screens ...... cache w ee 30 
mope, O-teth, 008 2.200 0000006 1 Carts and wheels .......0000- 200 
RM See oe ee ce 6 Berrows, wheel ....ccececeece 100 
Oe ag 9 Door-frames, wood, new .....- 40 
ON ice wu nike Saab eunes® a ee 500 
Se Rr BOD Fore OE tar oon eo ccccccc00000° 100 
Old iron, tons..... ep ksenews 64 Nails, of sorts, tons .........-- 2 
Iron axletrees for guns .....- 190 Sulphur, boxes ........ anes 40 
NE, on ee acca es De: ONIN oiav'c-c.cnnntacceee 200 
Horse- CN a cick ae ine eae 9000 Gins for mounting guns .....- 14 
Miners’-scrapers .....+++e00+ 40 Sheep-skins ........ eccccece 200 
eee . SOO: «Tee NE 55 ok.o's ocencace 4000 
Masons’-mauls, iron .,,......- 200 Screw-plates :..........s000% i 
Musons’-picks .........- RRP: GN Sis icc ioe cs 60 
(Signed) lr. GORDON HIGGINS, 


Artillery. 
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(Copy.) Beyrout, Nov. 16, 1840. 
Rerurn or ORDNANCE MOUNTED ON THE WALLS or Sr. Jean p’AcRE CAPABLE OF 
FIRING TO SEAWARD. 





Nature. 1D ccecccceceee 7 
Carronade .... 68-pounder .... 1 Brass mortars .. J 22 sceseeeerees & 
liana GUE. desncnchnene On Ri cccnseakienn: Ml 
NO 50028 ee aencnnce MO imetcvasen: 2 
Brass Guns.... IB wseereeseece 1 — ae 15 cossececgecs & 
Brass H itzers § 24-inch, heavy ~~ - 1S weccccccceee 2 
>rass bhownzerS ) 24-pounders .... 2 Iron Howitzers 24-pounder .... 2 
Grenades,new § 10-inch ....... ae 
pattern...... SB Sspcantacesc, © Total.. 126 
This return is only from memory, but I think it is pretty correct. 
(Signed) T. GORDON HIGGINS, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Royal Artillery. 
To Capt. Fansnawe, R.N., &c. &e. Se. 
H. M.S. Princess Charlotte, 
Her Majesty’s Ship Bellerophon, Chas. Ino. Austen, Esq. Captain, 
at anchor off St. Jean d’Acre, Syria, Tuesday, 3d Nov. 1840. 
MINUTES OF SIGNALS AND OBSERVATIONS MADE ON BOARD THE ABOVE SHIP 
PREPARATORY TO AND DURING THE BOMBARDMENT OF ST. JEAN p' ACRE. 


Early in the morning the combined fleet were making active preparations 
for attacking the forts and batteries of St. Jean d’Acre. It happening that 
the wind was light, it was arranged that the division appointed to attack the 
northern castle and its adjacent batteries should be towed to its position by 
the war-steamers ; whilst, in the meantime, the division to attack the southern 
line of defences, &c., were to make the best of their way, and should after- 
wards receive assistance as they might require from the steamers. The allied 
force was as follows, according to its respective divisions :— 

Northern Division. Southern Division. 
Guns. | Guns. 
i, Princess Charlotte (fag) ...... 104 | 14. Turkish flag-ship .......0.... 84 
2. Powerful (Commodore) ...... 84 ; 11. Benbow ......,cecseceeeeees 72 


3. Bellerophon ...cccocscseseee 80 | 10. Ecinburgh ..,........+0. poe Oe 
5. Thunderer ...-ccccceceses» 84! 8 Castor frigate scescccsssccese 36 
4. Revenge ....-se0- opeccccee F6 7, Carysfort ..coresccescoccees $6 


6. Pique frigate w.cccccccsccccss S56 | 13. Talbot... ...cccsccccenccccess 28 
4S, Weep lie occ cccccccscsacae 20 
Oy TRE CHE Séceciccevesscass 10 
16. The Imperial frigate (flag) .... 60 
17. Imperial frigate (Prince-Royal) 46 
; 18. Imperial corvette. 
; 15. Turkish corvette, 
The British War-steamers,— Gorgon, Phanix, Vesuvius, Stromboli. 





A. M. 
7 0 Stromboli came alongside and lashed to Bellerophon. 
8 30 Signal-flag to steamers for captains. Also general signal, “ Prepare to 


land Turkish troops in light-marching order.” 

9 30 Admiral Sir Robert Stopford went on board the Phoenix. Stromboli 
cast off from Bellerophon ; and as it appeared practicable for the 
ships to sail into their appointed positions, the general signal was 
made to “ Weigh.” ‘ All hands up anchor.” 

10 15 The four steamers commenced shelling the batteries. 

| 10 45 Signal-flag to steamers, “ Discontinue the engagement.” 

10 48 About ship. 


. 11 10 Piped to dinner after having tacked. Flag hove-to on the starboard 
) tack. Very light airs. 


11 30 Light breeze from 8.W. Square yards. Ships waiting for the Com- 
modore to lead the northern division into action. 
11 36 Watch about ship. 
" 11 45 Tacked. Flag also tacked. Wind W. by S., but light. 
) 11 55 General signal to northern division, “ Close near Powerful.” 
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thrown from the Gorgon. 


Flag to steamers, “ Engage the enemy's forts.” 
10 First shell thrown from Phenix. Commodore bore up. General 
signal to northern division, “ Bear up.” Commodore leading. 

26 Signal, Commodore to Phoenix, “ Admiral, I am going to pass by.” 

45 Flag to steamers, “ Discontinue the engagement.” 

49 General signal from Commodore, * Make all possible sail.” 

58 Flag to Edinburgh, “ Part company.” (Meaning that she should keep 
out in the offing.) 

9 Flag to steamers, “ Engage.” 

10 The steamers recommenced shelling the batteries. 

15 The Commodore bore up to engage the northern batteries. About 
the same time Walker Bey, in the Othman ship of the line the 
“Good Beginning,” the Castor, Talbot, Benbow, Wasp, Hazard, 
the Austrian squadron, and afterwards the Edinburgh, bore up to 
engage the southern batteries; Il. M.’s frigate Castor leading the 
division most gallantly. 

20 The enemy hoisted colours at the three forts, north and south ; and at 

the same moment opened fire upon the southern division of assailants. 

The Powerful fired a bow-gun, which fell short, at the north castle. 

The first shot from this division. 


21 The Turkish admiral opened fire. The Castor opened fire. 

25 The Benbow opened fire ; as also the whole southern division. 

26 ‘The enemy opened fire on Commodore. 

35 Princess Charlotte opened fire. 

40 Powerful brought-to, anchored, clewed topsails, and opened a heavy 
broadside. 

45 Princess Charlotte clewed up topsails, anchored, and opened her broad- 


side. Several of the enemy's shot fell close to the Bellerophon’s 
bows. 

50 Bellerophon clewed up topsails, anchored, and at 

10 opened a double-shotted broadside on the north castle. 

15 Thunderer anchored between Princess Charlotte and Bellerophon, 
close ahead. ‘The engagement now became general. 

18 Flag to Thunderer, “ Weigh and make all sail, and go ahead of Com- 
modore.” 

25 Pique anchored astern of Bellerophon, and opened fire. Phoenix to 
Thunderer, “ Weigh.” 

40 Revenge anchored ahead of Commodore, and opened a broadside. The 
roar of cannon was now tremendous and incessant. The enemy's 
shot whistling over the ships in all directions. 

43 Thunderer to Commodore, “ Unable to weigh.” The wind very light. 

45 Boat from Thunderer came under Bellerophon’s bows to make fast a 
warp, in order to enable her to take a more effective position ; and, 
at the same time, delivered a message from Captain Berkeley, that 
“the Bellerophon’s shot were cutting up the enemy's works in good 
style.” The engagement now became universal, and was raging with 
extreme fury ; a perfect hurricane of shot and shells was now pour- 
ing down upon the citadel and batteries of St. Jean d’Acre. At 
the same time, the enemy was keeping up an animated fire. 

25 The enemy's northern battery and magazine blew up with a terrific 
explosion, immediately after our heavy guns had been operating in 
that direction.* The shock it occasioned was much felt on board ; 
so much so that, for a moment, there were apprehensions that some 
explosion had taken place in the ship! As soon, however, as it was 
perceived to have occurred on shore (which was almost instanta- 
neously denoted by the appearance of a dense canopy of the exploded 
matter towering up in the air to an enormous height), a burst of 
three deafening cheers rang through the combined fleet! About 
this time a large grape-shot was thrown into the Bellerophon ; sup- 


* It is generally supposed that the immediate cause of the explosion was a shell 
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posed by the explosion, as it fell shell-like, perpendicularly, through 
the forecastle-deck, and lodged in the main-deck, fortunately with- 
out doing further injury. Subsequently to this awful event, so 
fatal to the enemy, not another shot was tired from the north castle, 
or its adjacent batteries. . The enemy, however, continuing to per- 
severe in other quarters, particularly along the sea-fences and 

p.M. southern batteries. 

4 45 The engagement was still vigorously maintained, and many a spite- 
fully-destructive broadside was discharged against the devoted battle- 
ments and town with unerring precision. 

5 2 General signal from Commodore, “ Cease firing.” Bellerophon, how- 
ever, fired several broadsides after this, as did also Princess Char- 
lotte ; and ‘Thunderer and Revenge more than either, in consequence 
of the enemy persisting to fire at intervals from one or two guns. 

15 Vesuvius hailed Thunderer not to fire over the town, as injury might 
be done to the other ships in the southern division. 

6 © In consequence of occasional shots flying over us discharged from one 
or two great guns, situated near the southern extremity of the sea- 
line, the Bellerophon, with her four 68-pounders on her larboard 
broadside, continued to respond. At length having ascertained the 
point of annoyance, the above-named guns were directed thereto ; 
and, as it proved, with effect, for not another shot was returned by 
the enemy afterwards. Thus the formidable batteries of St. Jean 
d’Acre being silenced, all was hushed in profound silence under 
the pall of night. Shortly after the cessation from firing, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, Powerful, Thunderer, Revenge, and subsequently 
Pique, hauled off for the night, keeping in readiness to renew the 
engagement on the following morning, if necessary. The Belle- 
rophon alone, of the north division, remained in her position. 


or 


During the night which followed this great achievement—for great it was, 
if the works of the enemy opposed to the combined forces on the sea-fence of 
104 pieces of heavy ordnance and twenty-three mortars be considered —the 
defenders of St. Jean d’Acre evacuated the forts and cther places of defence, 
and sent off intimation of surrender. 

On the morning of the 4th November, the troops of Austria and of 
Turkey, together with the royal marines of England, were in complete pos- 
session of the castle, forts, and batteries, &c.; whilst the flags of the allied 
nations floated proudly on the renowned ramparts of St. Jean d’Acre,—a 
fortress that has been exposed to severe and lengthened sieges, both in ancient 
ages as well as in modern times, perhaps more than any other place on record. 
And from the successful resistance which the place had held against all 
previous assailants, St. Jean d’Acre had acquired the reputation of being 
nearly, if not quite, impregnable ; and certainly after having inspected the for- 
midable works of recent construction, as well as the immense array of warlike 
stores, ammunition, &c. &e., accumulated within its arsenal and walls, it must 
be acknowledged that there appeared strong probability of its holding out 
for a protracted period, at least, in the event of any attack being made upon 
it. But before the invincible supremacy of British naval gunnery the 
strongest bulwarks must yield, notwithstanding their defenders be ever so 
dauntless, ever so skilled and experienced. W ‘ith regard to the brave de- 
fenders of Acre, it is but doing them common justice to state, that they 
manifested both courage and a resolution worthy of a better fate. No other 
men could have stood to their guns longer ; but such was the overwhelming 
impetuosity, at the same time steadiness, of the British fire, that nothing could 
withstand its incessantly destructive shocks. 

Thus fell the renowned fortress of St. Jean d’ Acre, after a bombardment 
of only three hours and forty minutes. ‘To the allies the loss and injury 
has been so trifling, comparatively speaking, that it may be regarded as 
almost a bloodless victory—only twenty-three killed, and about fifty wounded. 
Amongst the former only one officer, a lieutenant of the Talbot ; amongst the 
returns of the latter there are six, and all of the same ship (Edinburgh), 
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caused by the bursting of a shell thrown on board. On the part of the 
Egyptians, however, the loss both in killed and wounded was very severe. 
In the explosion of the magazine alone, according to the lowest estimate, 1700 
souls perished in that single catastrophe, including an entire regiment of 
Egyptians, 1000 strong ; and in the square between it and the citadel there was 
such an assemblage of the inhabitants, who had fled there for security, that it 
is impossible to ascertain how many unfortunate human beings were launched 
into eternity on that awful occasion. ‘The condition of this spot the day 
following baffles all description. Imagine the crater of a volcano im- 
mediately after a violent eruption, and strewn all around with the mangled 
victims of its deadly outburst, consisting both of human and animal bodies, 
and then add the masses. of ruins and the devastation spread on all sides, and 
then something of an idea may be formed of the above appalling spectacle. 
But, in truth, the whole town of Acre on the 4th November presented a most 
frightful scene: a dreadful attestation that few, if any, of the shot from the 
fleet were thrown away. Not a house, great or small, escaped the deadly 
missile ; and what with the wailings of the bereaved, the groans of the 
wounded and the dying, a more heart-rending spectacle can hardly be con- 
ceived. 

Perhaps there is not such another instance on record, of so much destrue- 
tion having been effected in so short a time, in the annals of war. ‘The 
rapidity of fire kept up by the ships during the engagement would probably 
exceed the bounds of credibility, had we not means of putting the matter 
beyond a doubt. According to the returns sent in, which are rigidly correct, 
the Bellerophon expended against Acre the following number of shot :— 
1892, or 28 tons, 188 pounds weight. Now, calculating that each of the 
ships engaged fired the same quantity in the same given time, the total 
quantity of shot discharged against St. Jean d’Acre could not have amounted 
to less than 310 tons! ‘Such an enormous weight of iron is truly astonishing 
for the expenditure of little more than three hours’ duration. If, then, one- 
fourth part be deducted, allowing for some ships not so much engaged through- 
out the action, there will have been discharged against the Egyptians and 
batteries of Acre 520,800 pounds weight of iron, exclusive of the shot and 
shells thrown from the war-steamers ! 
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